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National 
Brilliant Green B Crystals 


O dyers seeking brilliant green shades on cotton or 
silk fabrics National Brilliant Green B crystals wiil 
ailable ligt of basic 


prove an important addition to the : 
yeings ngjde with 


dyes. It is also useful for toppin 
direct dyes. 







This dye is particularly suitable suse whére bright 


shades of yellowish tone are desired. 

The technical staff of this Company stands ready to 
consult with dyers and offers its expert advice on methods 
of obtaining the most satisfactory results under varying 
conditions. 


We will gladly submit samples of dyeings on request. 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
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MILL WHITE PAINT 


For Progressive Mills 


Mill ‘White will not yellow, flake off, or collect dirt. It may be washed 
like ule and withstands the vibration of the heaviest machinery. 
Three Finishes 
Flat, Eggshell and Gloss 
Can be brushed or sprayed. 
Manufactured by 


The Patterson-Sargent Company 
New York Cleveland Chicago St. Paul Kansas City 
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HASTINGS’ 
PATENT METAL BUSHED 
6 NORTHROP LOOM BOBBINS 


Reduce the annual expense for 
bobbins notwithstanding the — 
added cost of the metal bushings. 


We can furnish either feeler 
or cone bobbins for Northrop 
looms and with any desired 
outside shape and to fit 
centrifugal clutch or other 
standard spindle. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


ATLANTA GEORGIA HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS #, 
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TIMELY ACTIVITY 


You can take no Wiser Measure of Economy at this time in Manufact- 
uring, than to thoroughly provide a proper condition of Humidity in all 
Departments of your Work, and it is very probable that you will be bene- 
fited by a renovation of any Humidifying Equipment, that for long stand- 
ing may be obsolete or which may not be up to the capacity preferable 
for a humidifying equipment of Present Day Requirements. 


THIS IS AN IMPORTANT TIME TO GET ESTIMATES ON CONTEM- 
PLATED REQUIREMENTS. 


PLAN NOW FOR WHAT YOU WILL REQUIRE A LITTLE LATER 


Our thirty odd years of specialized experience in humidification of Tex~ 
tile Mills has given us a reputation “For Established Reliability” based 
on Service, Efficiency, and Satisfaction, all of which we guarantee. 


Ne 


The Maintenance of a High Percentage of Humidity—especially in 
Weaving—makes it imperative that Automatic Control shall be used. 


Our High Duty Humidifiers—either Electric or Water Motor Driven— 
inclusive of Automate Control, are universally recognized as STAND- 
ARDS OF MODERN MILL EQUIPMENT. 


Our equipments are guaranteed to satisfactorily perform the specific 
work for which they are recommended. 





The development of our systems has always kept in advance of the pro- 
gress of the science of humidification as applied to textile manufacture. 





Our Atomizer or Compressed Air System, designed for specific service, 
is standardized for Reliability and Efficiency and Low Cost of Maintenance. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY | 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


Factory Representatives: 
W. R. GRACE & CO., New York ANDERSEN, MEYER & CO., LTD.,W. J. WESTAWAY & CO., 
South America Shanghai, China Hamilton, Canada 
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The Lipman Automatic Drinking Water Systems 
For 


Any and All Uses 
Automatic---Efficient---Economical 


Your Drinking 
Water System 

Cold drinking 
water, easily ac- 
cessible from 
Sanitary Foun- 
tains at conven- 
ient places 
throughout the 
mill, has always 
proven a. divi- 
dend payer 
wherever in- 
stalled. It builds 
up the efficiency 
and satisfaction 
of the employes 
to a marked de- 
gree. It saves 
time for produc- 
tive work. It is 
recognized as an 
essential part of 
the equipment of 
a modern textile 
mill. 


Requirements for 
An Ideal System 


The water 
should be pure, 
clear and spark- 
ling. Common 
drinking vessels 
should be elim- 
inated. The tem- 
perature should 
be carefully reg- 
viated and uni- 
form throughout 
the year—water 
too cold is just 
as harmful as 
water too warm. 
T he _ drinking 
places should be 
close to the 
workmen. The 
system must be 
reasonable in in- 
itial cost and op- 
eration. The 
Lipman Auto- 
natic Guarantees 
the requirements 
of an Ideal Sys- 
tem. 


Cold Drinking Water at Convenient 
Points In the Mill 


The Ideal System 


The Lipman Automatic Drinking Water System, 
with drinking fountains located at convenient 
points, is solving the problem with remarkable 
success in a large number of factories throughout 
the country. 

It is an ammonia machine with automatic mer= 
cury control and is much more economical 
than the bucket and dipper method—more eco- 
nomical than_ fountains each individually iced 
several times during the day. It pays for itself 


in less than two years’ time. 


Your Particular Mill 


Our engineers, experienced in solving cool- 
ing and refrigeration problems, will be pleased 
to call upon you, figure out the size machine you 
ame and solve your Drinking Water Prob- 
ems. 

Our installations are backed by our guarantee. 
The mill must be more than satisfied with the 
equipment and operation. 


Write us for further information. 


Miles Refrigerating Company 


292 PEACHTREE STREET 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A Prophet 


Dame Nature makes a lot of weather. 
She makes some different from others. 
She mixes it proper where textiles are 
made— from something or other below 
zero, to a hundred and something in 
the shade. 

There being so much weather—and 
so variable—it is the most natural 
selfstarter for conversation. 

I know a man who thought so much 
about humidity in his mill (humidity 
is a big part of weather) that he dis- 
carded what was supposed to be a 
good humidifier system and replaced 
it with ParkSpray High-Duty. 

But he went the whole figure! 

He didn’t tell us how many ‘“‘heads”’ 
he wanted. Engineering analysis de- 


termined what he ought to have— 
and he believed the figures. You know 
there are some folks who don’t believe 
in figures unless they want to. 


Also he saw the advantage of 
commercially uniferm conditions— 
so ParkSpray Humidity Regulators 
were included—and now in that mill, 
weather is eliminated as an item of 
conversation. 


But that isn’t all! 


The new system will not cost him a 
cent. Even at the present price of 
textiles, it will pay for itself in less 
than two years. 

How? 


Let one of our sales engineers tell you. 


Profit by High Duty Climate 


Parks - Cramer Company 


£n imeers 


Indus 
Fitchburg 


rial Freee es and Air Conditioning 
Boston 
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In Weather Makes Profits In Yarn 
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Stafford Automatic Bobbin-Changing Loom 


A SECURE INVESTMENT 


We now build Stafford looms with either shuttle or 
bobbin changing automatic features to. meet practically 
every weaving requirement. 


Stafford looms increase production. They substantial- 
ly reduce weaving costs. They produce fabrics unsur- 
passed in quality. 

Stafford automatic looms are not an expense, they are 
an investment. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


J. H. Mayes, Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd. 
Southern Agent, Canadian Representatives 
Charlotte, N. C. : Montreal, Canada 
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| DUSTLESS AND y of LEAVES STRIPPINGS IN| 
| AUTOMATIC a | EXCELLENT CONDITIO Nj 


| Economical to a J as Low Cost of 
Operate my © “RNs Mainte nance 


Simple, 
Saves Time and Durable, 


Ih ea ts Re Practical 
Labor ube i "Ey 


Control 
Always 


Strips Card ; Absolute {f 


Clean 


Sanitary and \ 52) <a | 1 Information | 
|Efficient _ enn? ou Me : : 


Sey aera 


| R . Davis, | 
| ARLE RE eet Saco-Lowell sic Newton Upper F Falls, Mass. “°oRtenvuie sc | 


WHITIN YORI: WOR KS 


ESTABLISHED i183 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Makers of 
Machinery for 
Opening, Preparing, 
Spinning, Spooling, 
Twisting, Reeling, 
and Quilling 
Cotton Waste 
and Wool Yarns. 
Descriptive Catalogs 
on Request. 
European Agent: 
American Textile Machinery 


Corporation, 
47 Avenue de L’Opera, 


Revolving Flat Card. —e a as Paris, France. 


MAIM OFFICE AND WOR KS 


WHITIN SVILLE, dtodd) as S.A. 


—S ©; Ee. =P) era tle = PARHGSTTE N, 
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GREIS 








New England Representative: 
Boyd’s Textile Bureau, F. W. Boyd, Mgr. 
339 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES 


OU can obtain Greist — 


loom drop wires immedi- 
ately and in any quantity. 
This is possible because we 
are the largest manufactur- 
ers in the world of sewing 
machine attachments and 
consequently have unusual 
facilities. 
Greist loom drop wires are 
made of special heddle wire, 


accurate in design, uniformly 
finished, free from burrs. We 
also furnish them copper or 
nickel-plated. In addition to 
our many standard designs 
we are prepared to make drop 
wires from your own specifi- 
cations. 


A comparative test will show 
you the value of Greist loom 
drop wires. Write us for 
samples. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company 


Dept. C, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative : 


The G. G. Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Fall River and New Bedford: .- 


Coldwell Gildard Company 
108 Hartwell Street, Fall River Mass. 
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Automatic Terry 
Towel Loom 


The AUTOMATIC 
TERRY TOWEL LOOM 
shown here, is of the Dobby 
type and is used for weaving 
towels with colored borders. 


A large number of these 
looms are running successfully 
with increased production per 
weaver and greatly reduced 
operating costs. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


—WORCESTER, MASS.— 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED—Charlotte, N. C.—Southern Representatives 
American Textile Machinery Corp., 47 Ave. de 1’Opera, Paris—Representatives for Continental Europe 





“Your picker sticks are the best 
we have ever used” 


Unsolicited, this comes to us from a mill whose picker stick re- 
quirements are very exacting. The mill weaves heavy fabric 
and their sticks are called on to do very heavy work. Nothing 
but a first-class stick will answer their purpose. 

This stick is somewhat heavier than the ordinary cotton or wool- 
en stick but it was made from the same class of selected Hick- 
ory which we use in all our supplies. Our sticks are bound to 
give long service. If they don’t, you do not have to pay for 
them. 


Try a few of them free, before ordering again: 


Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
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“The production test on the spinning machines has shown 
an increase of approximately |7 per cent in material turned 
out. The material coming from the machines was weighed 
under normal conditions for two successive days averaging 
59.4 pounds per hour. Without changing any other factor 
except that of the light, which was raised from 1.5 to 9.0 
foot-candles, the material coming from the machines was 
again weighed for two successive days, the amount turrted 
out averaging 70.1 pounds per hour. 


COTTON 


Better Lighting Increases Production 173 


The manager of an important Textile Mill is authority for the following statement: 


“The increase is rather noteworthy, as it was impossible 
to advance the speed of the machines, the only chance for a 
gain in production being in the stimulation the operator ex- 
perienced under the increased lighting, resulting in more 
rapid movements during the periods when hand operations 
were required on the machines. 

Equally gratifying increased production results are ob- 
tained by better lighting in weave rooms, winding rooms, 
and other departments of textile mills. 


Cutter Reflectors with Westinghouse Mazda Lamps will do the same for you. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


George Cutter Works, 


Westinghouse 


South Bend, Indiana. 
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SPECIALISTS IN MARKING MACHINES 


The Carton Marker is for printing the size, descriptive 
Carton Marker names or colors, style numbers, or lot numbers, on the 

carton or the label, giving an absolute uniform result on 

all your containers; eliminating the poor and blurry mark 

that is usually obtained by the use of hand stamps. 

Over 500 of these equipments are in operation. 


Is adapted for marking the set-up, folding or telescopic 
carton. 


Price of standard equipment, $300. 


Textile Marker 
The standard Textile Marker 


designated as an M-5 equipment, 
is for placing identification marks 
on pieces before going into the 
dye, bleach and finish, or any 
other operation in which the ma- 
terial requires marks for identifi- 
cation purposes, eliminating any 
possibility of error or short meas- 
ure. Gives you a true check on 
your yardage. Price for standard 
equipment, $300. 


Coupon Marker 


The Coupon Marker, used in connection with piecework 


pay-roll systems, where the coupon method is operated. 
Prints at the rate of 375 a minute. Has rotating type 
wheels which enable the operator to set various numbers 
at will, and is the solution for marking where this system 


is installed. There are over 400 of these in use. 


Price of standard equipment, $250. 


MARKEM MACHINE CO. 


232 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Manufacturers 
Cooling and Conditioning 
Machine 


—increases weight and dimension of cloth to 
maximum, 

—assures perfect and uniform finish 
and color. 


—eliminates static electricity, and 
improves handle. 


With this patented process the cloth leaves the mill in its natural condition, 
with its normal weight of atmospheric content. 

There is no possibility of the product treated, taking on more than the nor- 
mal content, the degree of humidity in the machine being always under 100%. 

In addition to the gain in weight, there is a permanent gain in dimension. 
Static electricity is removed. Variations in color are often caused by variation in 
cooling time, and cloth allowed to cool in the roll often shows darker on the edges 
than inside. Treating the goods by our process entirely obviates this. This process 
cools rapidly and uniformly, and will not disturb or damage the most delicate fin- 
ish. 

Many mills are finding the gain in weight and dimension, from the use of the 
Manufacturers Cooling and Conditioning Machine, sufficient to pay for the instal- 
lation in a short time. ~ 


May we send full information? 


Manufacturers 
Machine Company 
Sales Department 


120 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Factory: 
North Andover, Mass. 
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Napper Roll Grinder 


KEEPING YOUR MACHINERY YOUNG 


It isn't fair to either yourself or your machinery to on the earning power of the mill itself. 
allow it to run without careful attention to wearing 
parts. It is up to you to keep it young and efficient If you look into the representative mills throughout 


and in the case of napping machinery, frequent grind- the country you will find Roy Grinders. Why? Be- 

ing of rolls is necessary to keeping the machine work- cause they realize that grinders are a good investment 

ing at top notch efficiency. and that Roy Grinders are the most perfect grinders 
Failure to use grinders is like placing a mortgage that can be purchased. 


Write for full details of Roy Grinders 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Canadian Representative 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., 


Hamilton, Ontario 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LANE 
CANVAS 
MILL BOXES 
AND ee 


embodies 
Extra quality, strong heavy-weight the advantages of Lane Baskets, 


duck, our own weaving. used ex plus our specially designed Tiread- 
clusively in Lane Baskets guard Casters, which are non- 
clogging Furnished in either 


stationary or swivel frame stvle of 
generous diameter and tread. 


Standard American Equipment 


W. T, LANE & BROTHERS,  wantectwers, Poughkeepsie, N, Y, 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


Satety 
Non-Keturn Valves 
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Proper regard for the protection of life and property demands the installa- 
tion of safety devices of established merit. 

The Return Valve being second only to the Pop Valve as a boiler safety 
device, great care should be exercised in its selection. 

Lunkenheimer Safety Non-return Valves have proved their reliability 
through many years of service and are warranted to perform all that is claimed 
for them. 

They will automatically close and instantaneously cut out a boiler con- 
nected in battery when the pressure within the boiler suddenly drops below 
that in the header; they facilitate the operation of other boilers in battery, and 
they will enable the plant operatives to safely pursue their duties and will safe- 
guard the life of a human being who may have occasion to enter a dead boiler 
should the regular stop valve fail or be opened through carelessness. 

Lunkenheimer Safety Non-return Valves may be connected with the stem 
pointing vertically upward or horizontally. 

All parts subjected to wear, including the disc and seat, are renewable and 
the seating surfaces are regrindable. 

For service and reliability, specify “LUNKENHEIMER.”’ 


Distributors of Lunkenheimer Products situated in every commercial center. 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 





















CURRENT EDITION LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
OF CATALOG BEARS HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
COPIES paocunnne FROM 3 ot ean Beg em 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
LUNKENHEIMER CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 






EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 10-17-10 





DistRIBUTORS 
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A Practical Spooler 7 Teinien 7 Sat Works: 


SPOOLER TENSION 
a ae PRODUCES GREATER PRODUCTION 
AND BETTER SPINNING 


Change from 
Warp to Filling Wind 
Try it out at our expense. 
Send two filled bobbins 
and we will forward sam- 
ple tension on approval. 
50% Saving in Waste 
Ask for list of Mills 
that are using L-V-B 
Tensions. 


Address 
Textile Specialty Co. 


P. O. Box 531 


L-V-B Tension Device in New Bedford Mills. reise cas di 


= ECREASE COSTS _ 


by installing 


THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GUIDER 


Used on all kinds 
and weights of 
cloth. 


—_——_—__—. 


Write us for fur- 
ther information. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Special chiavidiaene 


After forty years in the manufacture of Suspenders, we are retiring on January 
1st, 1922, in order to devote our time and efforts to other interests. Our plant, good- 
will, etc., has been sold to the STAR SUSPENDER COMPANY of Philadelphia and 
HARVARD SUSPENDER COMPANY of Boston, Consolidated. 

During these forty years we have endeavored to make the name “Morris Brothers” 
a guarantee for honest and superior products and feel sure that our service has 
been clean and satisfactory to our many customers and know that we have the good 
wishes of every one of them in our new venture. 


Beginning January 1st, our business will be 


COMMERCIAL BANKING AND FACTORS 


and we wish to assure textile manufacturers of our personal service and attention 
to their interests. 


We will buy your open accounts—and you make your own collections. 


We wish to devote our efforts solely to the very highest class of manufacturers 
whose standing compares favorably with the standing of our past trading and to 
our textile manufacturing friends we offer an honest service that will be mutually 
profitable. 


May we be favored with a line from you requesting full details of our service? 


MORRIS BROTHERS 


Until January 1st. 


365-367 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


















Atlanta, Ga. 


Wire 
Heddles 


Cylinder 


Doffer 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, 


COTTON 


Howard Bros.Mig.Co. 


Established 1866 
Worcester, Mass. 


CARD CLOTAING 


Napper Clothing 


Fillets | * 


Southern Agents 


1126 Healey Building, 


i 


[SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873, 


WHITING WVILLE || 
SPINNING RING CO. | 


WHIITINS WILLE MAZZ- 


Novemeer, 1921. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hand 


_ Stripping 


Cards 


Stripper 
Fillets 


Burnisher 


Fillets 


Emery 
Fillets 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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How a Mill 
Reduced Yarn Breakage 
to Practically Nothing 






The name and address of this plant with 


full details will be given upon request. 


A well known textile mill in Millbury, Mass., manu- 
facturing ticking, had considerable trouble with the break- 
age of yarns in their beaming machines. 


The yarn was handled in a warp about 2 inches wide, 
2 or 3 strands deep and 10,000 to 12,000 yards long. 
It was first boiled out in a caustic soda solution and then 
dyed in a standing bath of indigo, after which it passed 
over to the beaming machines, where the threads were 
separated on the reel ready for weaving. 


Due to the presence of lime salts in the water supply, 
a precipitate was formed in the dye bath that deposited 
on the warp, causing the individual strands to adhere. 
and when they were run over the beamers the yarn broke 
repeatedly, necessitating frequent stopping of the ma- 
chines to tie in. 


In November, 1919, they installed Permutit Water 
Softening Equipment that removes all the hardness (lime 
and magnesia) from their water supply. A recent report 
stated,—“*Now, we have no trouble at all, and our light 
yarn which we make 12,000 yards long runs in 3! hours, 
where before I have seen it run into the third day, and in 
lots of cases it has run into two weeks. 


The saving in Beaming Room labor alone, amounts 
to more than $6,000.00 annually (6 girls at $20.00 per 
week), and the entire investment in Permutit paid for 
itself in less than one year. ‘ 


It will pay you to let us investigate your water supply. 
All analyses are free of charge—write us today. 


The Permutit Company 


440 For ve. New York 





Filters 


Water Softeners ——— Special Apparatus 








We manufacture all types 
of equipment for treating wa- 
ter to render it soft, pure and 
correct for any purpose. We 
remove iron, manganese or 
any other impurity. Let us 
send you our valuable booklet. 


Zeolite Water Softener Patent Sustained 
The Federal Court at Buffalo (Hazel J.) 


on June 15, 1921, handed down a decision 


sustaining our broad patent covering Zeolite 
Water Softeners. According to this decision 
all Zeolite Water Softeners on the market not 


made by-us are an infringement of this patent. 
No need to borrow trouble—buy Permutit 
— it ts the best anyway. 
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AUTOMATIC 


STOP-MOTION DEVICE 


Spinning and Twisting 


Eclipse Automatic Stop-Motion 
Device can be equipped to any 
make of frame. It Prevents Waste, 
Saves Rolls and Increases Opera- 
tive’s efficiency. 


it over with 
your men 


The men in your slasher room will appreciate the 
light weight and strength combined in the new 
Mossherg Pressed Steel Corp. (All Steel) Section Beam 
Head. Its use will enable them to handle beams 
more quickly and with less labor, and with no dan- 
ger of breakage of heads in case of an accidental 
drop. 


Let us tell you more about this 
new device. 


Write us today. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. All Steel Section 
Beam Heads are 25% lighter than the average cast- 
iron construction. They will never warp or crack, 
bend or spring in ordinary usage, and are absolutely 
\ | : guaranteed not to break. They save time, and elim- 
i STOP f : ! a inate the loss necessary to rewind and replace a 
MOTION / ~~ {a broken head. They save in freight rates on account 

\of less weight and a lower freight rate is allowed on 
beams equipped with all-steel 
heads. 


j 


The new design of Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp. All-Steel 
Section Beam Head is the re- 
sult of careful experimenting. 
It is superior in design, util- 
ity, workmanship and dura- 
bility to anv other beam head 
on the market. Made in all 
standard sizes. Write for full 
cescription, 


MOSSBERG 
PRESSED STEEL CORP. 


West St., 


Eclipse ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Textile Devices, 4 


Inc. Ce 
Elmira, N. Y. LPS 





Southern Representatives: 


WALRAVEN CO. . - - ATLANTA, GA. 


A a ES a 
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Why your iialice a ‘line Box 
may help your dealer’s sales 


For greatest turnover, your dealer needs ‘‘goods that sell’’ not just 
‘‘goods to sell.’’ The difference may be slight between goods that have 
kept every ounce of freshness and goods with the bloom worn off. But 
even that difference may be enough to keep one product moving, while its 
competitor remains uncalled for on the dealer’s shelf. 


Preserving attractiveness during transit and storage is the work of 
your packing box. To avoid blemish to your product on its journey from 
your plant to the retailer's door, calls for a container that is rigid to pre- 
vent wearing and crushing, and sturdy to resist shocks, hooks, and falls. 


Good Wood Boxes are sturdy and rigid. They do more than deliver 
the goods; they deliver along with them all the original sales effectiveness 
that careful manufacturing can produce. They preserve not only your 
product; they protect your dealer’s profits and good will. 


You pack for greatest profit when you ship in 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
New England. Easterr 
1013 SCOLLAY BLDG. 133 CALVERT BLDG 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. 
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CLEAN 


FLOORS 
Reflect 


CLEAN 
Business- 


Are your floors 


CLEAN ? 


300 Great Mills 
can answer yes’ 


-Ask us Why 


American Scrubbing Equipment 
Company 


General Offices and Factories— 
1229 North Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


District Offices: 


DETROIT 

KANSAS CITY 

LOS ANGELES 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNBAPOLIS y ITY 
NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 

NE W ORLEANS 


ELLE TS TS ET 
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The Test of 


Actual Usage 


Proves 


That under the hardest 
wear, under the most care- 
less handling, under the 
most unusual conditions 


OUR BRUSHES 


have, do and will give the 
longest SERVICE. 


QUALITY as well as SER- 
VICE have been the big 
ideas with us in the manu- 
facture of 


OUR BRUSHES 


That these two points are 
accepted is evidenced by 
the fact that 


OUR BRUSHES 


are recognized as STAND- 
ARD by the largest Textile 
Mills of the South. 


If You Are Not Using 
OUR BRUSHES 


Now’s an Excellent 
Time to Begin. 


Catalog of Detailed Infor- 
mation on Request—Want 
One? 


| Atlanta Brush Co. 


Successors to 
D. D. Felton Brush Company 
Central and Trinity Aves. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 

Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements and give you 100% satisfaction. 

Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 

“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 


CLELPEBEBEC ELMER ERBCBCBDCBEMEM CREM + 


i 
| 
| 


q 
Y, 
% 
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Shambow 
Shuttles 


We Are Exclusive 


Representatives for 


MOSSBERG PRESSED STEEL CORPN. 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. HENDEY MACHINE TOOL CO. 
BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. . MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 


When you are in the market for any of the following products, you can secure complete satisfaction and the kind 
of service you like from Walraven. 


MOSSBERG PRESSED STEEL BEAM HEADS 


SHUTTLES BELTING PULLEYS VALVES GEAR CUTTERS 
BOBBINS HOSE HANGERS FITTINGS MILLING MACHINES 
SPOOLS PACKING SHAFTING PIPE LATHES, DRILLS, ETC. 


Write, Wire or Telephone Us. 


The WALRAVEN OC. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
St. 
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Announcing— 


SOUTHERN 


IMPROVED 


ICE MACHINES AND 
REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS 


For Textile Mills and Villages 


HE use of ice machines and 
refrigerating equipment in 
textile mills, villages and fin- 
ishing plants is spreading so 
rapidly, and realizing 
SOUTHERN Machines are 
ideally suited for such use, 
we are starting a series of ad- 
vertisements in COTTON in 
order to acquaint you, the 
textile manufacturer, with 
the advantages of ice making 
right in your own mill and village, and 
the merits of SOUTHERN Machinery and 


equipment. 


First, let us introduce ourselves. Over 
ten years ago two men, P. V. Harmon and 
C. C. Harmon, undertook the construction 
of a small refrigerating machine. Many 
years of valuable experience gained by 
working on and repairing refrigerating 
machinery and ice making machines of 
all makes up to that time had pointed out 
tc them many faults and trouble-making 
parts so commonly found in equipment of 
every kind and make, Their first thought 
was to build a machine that would elim- 
inate all those faults and to manufacture 
each part so that it would be easily 1n- 
terchangeable with other parts of different 
sized machines. Even their first efforts 
were successful as is proven by the fact 
that some of the first small machines they 
made are giving perfect satisfaction today. 
But all the improvements and perfection 
they sought for were not accomplished in 
a few days. After a period of ten years, 
these two mén finally produced an ice 
machine that they were proud of—a ma- 
chine they could place beside any other 


that © 


machine on the market and prove its su- 
periority. Experience in actual operating 
conditions was the secret of their success. 
They formed a company known as the 
Harmon Engineering Compnay. 


In January, 1921, the Southern Ice 
Machine Company was organized to suc- 
ceed the Harmon Engineering Company 
with increased capital and immediately 
began to increase production and enlarge 
their plant in order to take care of the 
ever increasing number of orders that 
were coming in. Southern Machines were 
in daily use in a good number of plants 
and mills, and the increase in sales was a 
tribute to true merit and honest quality. 


We are now in position to render the 
kind of service we like to render to textile 
mills. Southern Machines are especially 
suited for ice making and refrigerating 
purposes, in textile mills, cafes, communi- 
ty houses, meat markets, grocery stores, 
warehouses, hospitals, or in any other 
place where a quantity of ice is used to 
cool water, cool rooms, cool chemicals, ete. 
If ice costs exceed $1 a day, it will be a 
profitable investment to install a Southern 
Machine. 


Our years of experience is at your com- 
mand. We will be glad to submit detailed 
drawings and specifications, cost of in- 
stallation and operation and other data 
eovering your individual requirements 
without obligating you in any way. 


See our advertisement next month in 
this magazine. Or, in the meantime, we 
will be glad to send you literature if you 
desire. Address, 


Southern Ice Machine Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Manufacturers of 


ICE MAKING, REFRIGERATING 
AND WATER COOLING MACHINES 


November, 1921. 
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When the Mill Boss Spoke His 
Mind to the Manager...... 


““What’s wrong with this blamed plant, 
anyway?” asked the Mill manager. 


“Here it is Tuesday—two dozen sets 
of frames idle, and fifty others out of com- 
mission half the time because the operators 
don’t seem to be on the job.” 

And then Bill Brown the Mill Boss, 
spoke his mind to the manager. 

“Tl tell you what’s wrong—these 
women are plumb tuckered out—yester- 
day was wash-day. It’s simply more thaa 
a body can stand, that’s all—what this 
town needs is a good laundry that will 
take this washing off these women’s 
hands.” 

And that’s what planted the idea of an 
American Mill Village Laundry in the 
manager's mind. 

It’s more than an idea now—it’s an 
established fact. 


And 400 mill village families know for 
the first time in their lives the joy and 
peace that come with freedom from wash- 
day stew and toil and fret. 


The women-folk are at the mill every 
working day, cheerful, alert, on the job. 
And when pay-day comes they receive a 
full envelope—there’s so much more in it 
than there used to be that the little paid 
out for laundry makes no impression. 


As for the mill, it has gained freedom 
from wash-day lay-offs—and is securing 
dividends as well from its American Mill 
Village Laundry. 


If wash-day lay-offs and inefficient help 
are a handicap in your plant an American 
Mill Village Laundry will interest you. 
Let us tell you about it, without any obli- 
gation upon your part. A card from you 
will suffice. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department 


a ete 7 
We 7 Sry a 


oon 


C, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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This composite factory group shows the manufacturing plant 
of The American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s 
largest producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the 
American Mill Village Laundry. The service of this organi- 
zation is sold with every American Mill Village Laundry 
installation. 
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We can serve you with 


Thrilling Western Features 
High Class Comedies 


and 


A Big Animal Serial 


All we ask is a trial. 


Federated Films of Atlanta 
146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


MOVING PICTURES 


ALL KINDS 


Comedies 
Cartoon Comics 


Dramas 
Westerns 
Features Serials 
Fairy Tales Pictorials 
“The Holy Bible Pictures” 
WE 
SUPPLY AT PRESENT MOVING 
PICTURES FOR 60% OF 
SOUTHERN MILLS 


A REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
CALL UPON REQUEST. 
WRITE - 

NATIONAL EXCHANGES, INC. 
SAVINI FILMS, INCORPORATED 

63 Walton St. 








ATLANTA 


| 


| 
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TEXTILE MILLS! 


We are in a position to supply 
you with high class 


MOTION PICTURES 


Cartoon Comics 
Comedies 


Serials 


Features 
Westerns 
Dramas 


Pictorials 


Let our representative call upon you, and 
tell you of our excellent line of attractions. 


Write today. 


Southern States Film Company 
111 Walton Street Atlanta, Georgia 


MOVING PICTURE 


ATTRACTIONS 


—THAT WILL— 


PLEASE YOU & PLEASE 
YOUR PATRONS 


PICTURES 


THAT WILL FILL YOUR THEATRE 


FILL YOUR POCKETS 
AND FILL YOUR OPEN DATES 


61 WALTON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Is Your Name Satisfied Users of 
| POWER’S PROJECTORS 


Written There Z. ALABAMA 










































W. A. Handley Mfg. Oo,.......ccccuccens Roanoke 

Tallassee Mills ... Puke hata al ake Tallassee 

« « e > a | ee ee 2 ee ee Fairfax 

Our service to the textile mills is the result of leas ees . van ewan. ie Sahin 

years of experience in installing textile theatre equip- sata ela ala a Ap ee 

ment. Our representatives call upon the mills per- KE re Selma 
sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper GEORGIA 

equipment required and finally supervise the instal- Elm City Cotton Mills ee ...La Grange 

. . I h EN NUN «95. io ticle y'n.0 60 ob eas 80 aoe Porterdale 

lation and the starting of the theatre. In other won Sep Oneida a aaa ca eine 

words, thev take the whole problem off from your Gainesville Cotton Mill ..............-. Gainesville 

i . Bibb Bite Co... 5....... . Columbus 

hands and do not turn over the work to you until ovieT 5.» RR a a aD New Holland 

the theatre 1S operating satisfactorily. ; Manchester Cotton Mills .... ....Manchester 

Milstead Mfg. Co. ....... be: : ...Milstead 

Thomaston Cottoy Mills - ; ... Thomaston 

Exposition Cotton Mill . ......-Atlanta 

Habersham Mill ? cet ...- Habersham 

Trien Company ...... ee eee rT ek Trion 

Union Point Mfg. Co. ...... ......Union Point 

Hillside Cotton Mill sasevadeeCyasses LaGrange 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham Heéslery Mille ........ccsccecee Durham 












Pamona Mills ... : beads . ‘ ...Greensboro 
Cleve'and Mill & Power Oo. ........+..> Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills ............ Waxhaw 
Rocky Mount Mills ..’............ Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. ..........Cherokee Falls 
oo Be eee Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Comp. ........... Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills .......... Spray 






SOUTH CAROLINA 


Baldwin Cottem Mille 2.6 iecccweccecceee Chester 
kh iw bn cee 6 6.0b USe eA es Tucapau 




























Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. ...... : . Ware Shoals 

Geeta eee, COL. ce eke ie cots Whitmire 

PORE USED ob awe db t ohecsocecsen’s Greenville 

SEO SEMEN ev b.cb ec ee dvkecatad a 6 Spartanburg 

Victor Mills oF of ew a Sy 7 . .Greer 

SOE MEME cab eaeaptoesttcuvdctote Conestee 

Kershaw Cotton Mills si ails lo ‘nsw te dh. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills ; Sasa sibig Abbeville 

p 3 Chesnee Mills .......... Rt eer . Cliesnee 

A Typical Textile Mill Theatre. Union-Buffalo Mills ....... Loess essBuffalo 

° ° ; ° ° Victor-Monaghan Mills . wereyir re s Seneca 

The textile industry 1S demanding the best mov- Victor-Monaghan Milis................,Jonesville 
ing pictures for their employees and that is why they Pacolet Mfg. Oo. .......-+ 1.0. +e+eeeeees Pacolet 
3 RP. Sad o seth o PON Oa ah wand Ks Rockhill 

regularly specify Graniteville Mig. Oo. ....,.-...-s++s+- Vancluse 





Woodside Cotton Mills ............... ‘Greenville 

POWER’S age ihe a Cea 
PROJECTORS seaacier eee Fano tin. oda lt0 bo 26 bene ee ‘Geueal 
° Clifton Mfg. Co, Clifton 











That is why more Power's Projectors are used Be occas na 
by textile mills in the South than all other projectors Monarch Mills ...........-..-. .... «Lockhart 








combined. 
We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply parts will be filled the same day the order is received. Whatever are your needs for your 
theatre, we can supply them. 
We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. May we present it to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 
No. Nine Nassau St. THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST., Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 1921 


The Atlanta National Bank 


eaten business men—manufacturers and merchants— 
have since 1865 found the Atlanta National Bank to be in- 
tensely interested in the things that go to make Southern pros- 


perity—and to have an equal interest in every customer. 


The Atlanta National Bank 




















IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 
and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 


Capital If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
$4,500,000 are at your service. 
Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 


Savannah Macon Augusta 


“No account too large, none too small” 
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Where commerce is opening new pathways 


N Eldorado reached only by traveling a rugged road; vast wealth 

in latent resources; immense agricultural production; amazingly 

prosperous cities rewarding breathless climbs to mountain heights; that 

is South America. Though the people welcome our commercial advances, 

North American firms have met with varying degrees of success in 
courting these markets. © 


Experience indicates that the manner of approach strongly influences 
the result. European firms have won favor by keen missionary work 
supported by merchandising methods adapted to local customs. Ameri- 
can firms strongly established there also testify to the advantages of 
transacting business according to the preferences of the various countries. 


From Caracas to Cape Horn, The National Shawmut Bank is repre- 

sented by affiliated strong local banks—practically branch banks—which 

commas te are energetic in welding the tie between the two Americas. These 
BOOKLETS: affiliates are directed by able officers who interpret the customs and 
gag os ayaa markets for the benefit of exporters and importers. They constitute a 
The Edge Law strong link in the service Shawmut renders to clients who invite us to 


A pt ° ° ° ° ° Py ° 
Seendinevia. assist them in cultivating South American friendships. 


It would give us pleasure to serve you 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 
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TRANSMISSION 
APPLIANCES 


Designed on Time-Tried 
Principles 


In designing and selecting 
power transmission appli- 
ances, as in everything else, 
experience is the best teach- 
er. We’ve been specializing 
on this class of service for 64 
years. We know which ap- 
pliances meet every condi- 
tion to best advantage and 
why. Our transmission ap- 
plianeces are designed on 
time-tried principles and our 
engineers are well qualified 
to judge which of these prin- 
ciples applies to the solution 
of any new problem present- 
ed. Their services are freely 
at your disposal. 


The Wsos Line 
SONS CO, 


is complete to the last detail 
and endorsed by its perform- 
ances in every department ot 
every class of mill. 


Details of whole line on request. 


T. B. WOOD’S 
SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, - PENN. 
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Growth of Cotton Industry Dependent on 


Water Power! 


Cotton is the backbone of the industrial South. 














The textile industry has blazed the trail in the rapid 
commercial expansion that has been taking place through- 





out the South in recent years. 





Twenty-five years ago there were 4,000,000 spindles 





in the South, representing an investment of approximate- 


ly $250,000,000. 


Today there are almost 16,000,000 spindles—an in- 
vestment of $1,000,000,000. 










Hydro-electric power turns the wheels of the cotton in- 
dustry. A given amount of water behind one dam can 





generate only a fixed amount of power. 





New cotton mills require more hydro-electric plants. 





Money for hydro-electric developmenti—like labor for 
the mills—must be invited by allowing it to earn a living 





wage. Money must be allowed to make a fair return or 





it will seek other fields for investment. 





Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


P. S. ARKWRIGHT, 





President. 





We wil 


lingly stake our reputation on 
every belt we sell; 79 years have proven 


that our product has no superior. 


“Cheaper in the long run is just another 
way of saying Cocheco Quality.” 


COTTON 
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Users of Cocheco Belting determine its 
value only by what it does for them. Their 
prime requisite is money’s worth. When 
they buy Cocheco Belts they know what 
they are getting. Cocheco Belts are built 
to last. We will be glad to send you a list 
of firms who bought Cochecos 20 to 30 
years ago and are using the identical belts 
today. Cochecos render the service you 
have the right to expect for the price you 
pay. Our belts are not low priced; but 
they are worth every cent they cost. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire 


BOSTON, MASS. 157 Summer Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 71-73 Murray Street 
CHICAGO, ILL, 14-16 N. Franklin Street 
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Ball Bearings are a Necessity 
—on a fan or blower. Particularly 
when they are in an inaccessible place 
where frequent and proper lubrication 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 


The modern, highly developed ball bearing is chiefly due to 
the world-wide studies of SIRF engineers, and the experience of 
The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. and The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. These 
made possible the development of the Self-Aligning bearing and 
the Deep Groove bearing. The former should be used where there 
is shaft misalignment, the latter where there is end thrust. 


The entire engineering experience of our organization is at your 
disposal. You are urged to submit your bearing problems to us for 
careful and impartial consideration. 


SKF Industries, Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York City 


Supervising 
at the request 
of the stock- 
holders. 


The Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Atlas Ball Co. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co, 
SKF Research Laboratory 
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Thirty-four 10 H. P. and 
seventy-four 15 H. P. Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives operating 
twisters, Winnsboro Mills, Winns- 
boro, S. C., Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Engineers. 


HE Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., use Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives throughout all departments. Prac- 
tically all equipment is individually driven- with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives—drawing frames, spinning frames, twisters, 
respoolers, spoolers, warpers, condensors, cards and fans. 
A total of over 250 Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are used. 


Note the clear overhead, good lighting, and compact, neat 
arrangement. 

Link-Belt Silent Chain is the “Ideal Drive for Textile Machin- 
ery’ and we will welcome the opportunity of proving it to you 
in your own mill, under your own conditions. 

Send for Book No. 425 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
BOSTON, 49 Federal St. ATLANTA, 710 Citizens & Southern Bank Bidg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA., S. L. Morrow, 720 Brown-Marx Bldg 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, Com’l. Bank Bldg. 


LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Announces the Publication 


of a New Booklet 
LUBRICATION 
OF THE 
STEAM TURBINE 


The 36 page book will be sent 
on request, while they last, to 
interested steam turbine operators, 
builders and erecting engineers. 


We will say just a few words about the 
booklet so that we shall be more certain 
that the right kind of people will ask 
for it. 


In the first place it is not a theoretical 
treatise for students—it is a practical 
discussion for men who USE oil. 


You will not find in it any pretty ‘‘pic- 
tures or a long dissertation on the his- 
tory of the Turbine—going way back 
to the ancient Greek.who was supposed 
to have discovered its principle. 


As a matter of fact, the first Text page 
starts discussing Lubrication and in 
logical sequence all the important items 
are taken up—such as 


Lubricating Methods 

Oiling Svstems 

Effects of Heat, Water, Deposits 
Cleaning 

Starting 

Oil Coolers 

Reduction Gears 


And we have followed the procedure 
which has gained such nation wide rec- 
ognition in engineering circles for our 
Magazine ‘‘Lubrication’’; that is, we 
have held all the advertising, matter to 
the last pages—in a separate section— 
just as in this or any other technical 
journal. The text pages are all ‘‘white 
meat.”’ 


Another thing about ‘‘ Lubrication of 
the Steam Turbine’’—it has been writ- 
ten by, and checked up by men who 
have observed lubricants at work on all 
types of turbines, from the largest to 
the smallest, all over the country. 


The book will fit your coat pocket—it is 
interesting enough to be read at a sit- 
ting—important enough to become part 
of vour technical] library. 





Get your copy at once—there’s a coupon to 


help you do it—before some more immediate 


claim on your time might cause you to for- 
get it. 


Remember—there is a Texaco Lubricant for 
every purpose—and you may want to im- 
prove the service of some of the other units 
or auxiliaries under your care—Texaco 
Lubricants and Texaco Service will help. 








_SSS==_COUPON 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dept. O, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Kindly send me a free copy of your book 
“Lubrication of the Steam Turbine.” 

| REBEL SR EE EDs. rae ey eer oa 
Street — 


0 CRORE ER CS “ 


Nig 
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REDUCE PRODUCTION CosTS 
Benefit by Morse Serviceras Others do. 
Morse Silent Chains pe ete Ms Baths Not Required. 


BY 8st) CHAIN CO, sisfcansinne wor’ ITHACA,’ NY. 


Morse ngineering Service. We; ALES {ssistanive Witt ut Obligat ORS 
0) (8 Shows I ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


‘actories 


ITHACA,N. ies at atl MICH. LETCHWORTH, ENGLAND: 
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Strom Bearings Hold the Adjustment of 
Your Lickerins 


You go to great pains to set your 
lickerins carefully to a thousandth of 
an inch. They must be “‘just so’”’ to 
work right. But what good is this 
care if the bearings are worn several 
hundredths? The adjustment can- 
not be maintained. 


A Strom ball bearing is accurate to 
one ten-thousandth of an inch, and a 
lickerin mounted on Strom bearings 
will stay set right. 


Replace worn bearings with Strom 
ball bearing boxes. For those cards 
that use the shroud for a bearing the 
ball bearings can be bought cheaper 
than you can get new plain bearings. 
It is certainly extravagant to pay 
more for a plain bearing than a ball 
bearing when replacements are re- 
quired. 

For further information write to the 


Aldrich Machine Works, Green- 
wood, S. C. 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St. 





Strom 


Chicago, Ill. 
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SMITH DOOR PROTECTORS 


PATENTED 


Instead of cast iron check plates’ arches and dead plates for your Return 
Tubular Boiler Setting, be sure to replace with 


SMITH DOOR 


Circular shape with a sediment cham- 
ber below the dead plate, provided with 
a Blow-off. 


Hollow semi-oval cross section in- 
sures ample flare for easy access to all 
parts of the fire. 


A continuing water circulation from 


PROTECTORS 


the boiler through the protectors keeps 
the surrounding brickwork cool, the in- 
tense heat of the fire from warping the 
fronts, giving greater comfort in work- 
ing the fire, which allows more careful 
attention. 

A necessity for any return tubular 
boiler, low in price, and easy to install. 

















Ask for bulletins on: Horizontal Return Tubular, Vertical, Water 
Tube, Brady Scotch, Boilers, and McDonald Shaking Grates 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘NEW YORK 


Southern Representative, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The adoption of higher 
steam velocities and the 
use of superheat reduces 
the initial piping cost, 
lowers heat losses and 
obtains drier steam. 


Power Plant Equipment 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: 4 


BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD 
BRIDGEPORT 
ROCHESTER 
NEW YORK 
HARLEM 
ALBANY 
BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
READING 


conforms to the latest methods of modern 
steam practice. 


We make all the necessary valves, fittings and piping to 
take care of high pressure superheated steam and high or 
low pressure saturated steam. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe 
fittings and steam sepcialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel 
and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes and are 
distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


WORKS: CHICACO AND BRIDGEPORT 


ATLANTIC CITY MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS = ST. PAUL SEATTLE 
NEWARK LITTLE ROCK DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 


CAMDEN MUSKOGEE FOUNDED BY A. T. CRANE, 1066 CHICAGO WINONA PORTLAND 
ROCKFORD POCATELLO 


BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON ‘TULSA CRAN E CO OSHKOSH OULUTH SALT LAKE CITY 

SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY ® GRAND RAPIDs FARGO OGDEN 
WATERTOWN RENO 


BUFFALO WICHITA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE DAVENPORT 
SAVANNAH ST. Louis “DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 


ATLANTA * KANSAS CITY CHICAGO OMAHA GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 
KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE SIOUX CITY BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 


CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, 
LIMITED REGINA, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, LONDON, ENG, 





A Flexible Service 
to meet new 
conditions 


Advantageous trade conditions, 
efficient management—and a wise 
restraint in building expansion during 
the temporary boom days have all 
helped in bringing the textile indus- 
try back towards normal. 


Now, with new problems in pro- 
duction to solve, new questions in 
finance and management to face, the 
service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. is 
proving peculiarly helpful. 


Perhaps a rearrangement-of your 
production units will solve a manu- 
facturing problem. Perhaps addi- 
tional floor space will effect sub- 
stantial savings. Perhaps a survey 
of conditions both in your plant and 
in your market will help you in plan- 
ning output, determining quotas, or 
making up budgets. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. will bring 
to you the pioneering spirit that has 
always kept them and their clients a 
step ahead. They give to your new 
problems a breadth of experience ac- 
quired in meeting and solving many 
other “new” problems over a long 
period of years. 


They bring to you a flexible or- 
ganization service, adaptable to many 
different requirements. It includes 
the advice of business men, architects 
and engineers. 


L 
GREENE 


BUILDING WITH FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD.GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 
BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 

SANTIAGO, CHILE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED. MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, PARIS, FRANCE 
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OIL---The Wasteful 


Troublemaker: 


Liquid Oil simply won’t stay in bearings but shirks 
the lubricating job and drips and creeps and spatters 
away. 

This causes all kinds of trouble—oil gets on goods 
in process—bearings are liable to run dry and heat 
up—power is wasted and production slowed, and it 
costs more—because liquid oil must be constantly re- 
newed. 

Save this unnecessary trouble and expense—use 


Modern Textile Lubricants 
NON-FLUID OIL -stays in bearings—lasting sev- 
eral times as long as liquid oil and yielding more 
constant ~lubrication—saving labor and lubricant— 
lessening wear on machines. 

Then too don’t forget the saving in oil stained 
goods—NON-FLUID OIL won’t drip, spatter or creep. 
Sample for the asking— 

Better ask today— 
It only takes a card and your name. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway New York 


Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. ©. 
Ample Stocks at Our Branches: 
Charlotte, N, C.; Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 


“Cotton Mill Machinery 
Calculations’’ 


| sparse Textile Man should have these 
reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on 
the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 
diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 
two volumes out in a strong, serviceable pa- 


per binding. You con secure them free in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, 
GEORGIA 
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White Truck owned by the Ray Cotton Company, of Boston, Mass. 


. Hauls Cotton 
1300 Miles a Month 


" UR White Truck covers over 1300 
miles a month hauling capacity 
loads of cotton,’’ says Mr. F: L. Cook, 
Secretary of the Ray Cotton Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass. ‘‘It is second 
to none and we believe has few equals 
in economy of running and repairs.”’ 
White Trucks are known every- 
where for their ability to give eco- 
nomical service day in and day out, 
year after year. They continue to 


operate dependably long after exceed - 
ing the usual mileage demanded of 
motor trucks. One hundred thousand 
miles has become ordinary perform- 
ance for a White. Many have gone 
200,000 and 300,000 miles, still doing 
a full day’s work. Such mileages 
have always made'a small item of 
the purchase price—now even small- 
er with White prices reduced to the 
1914 basis. 


A list of the owners of 1067 White 
Trucks having mileage records of 100,000 
to 300,000 miles will be sent to anyone 


on request. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


White Irucks 
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Cut Your Conveying Costs 


If you really intend to cut down your 
manufacturing overhead, start where 
the biggest waste comes in—in your 
load conveying system. An 


Conveying System will pay for its 
installation in from three to six 
months, and continue the same earn- 
ing rate for years to come. 


Write for our latest Ta ate! Ke S Wi icox have 


Hanger for any Door that & es.” 


special catalogue G A-23 AURORA.ILLINOIS.US.A 


Stronger and Cheaper than Leather 


Fabrecka Helin 


Actual tests prove that no other belt surpasses “Fabreeka” in efficiency, dura- 


bility and strength. It is not only more economical in purchase price, but 
proves economical in the long run. 

“Fabreeka” has the same appearance as leather. has the same condensed fibre 
as leather and corresponds with leather in thickness and weight. But it 
works better than leather and costs less than leather. Has no joints or weak 
places so runs smoothly and evenly. Its tensile strength is greater than leather. 
“Fabreeka” is water, steam and weather proof. Cannot shrink under any 
condition. It is also impervious to acid fumes and gases. It will not slip 


when wet. 
Write today for full information and prices. 


Fabreeka Belting Company 
30 India Street Boston, Mass. 
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Won in 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


To Conserve the Most Valuable 
Thing in the World 


To save the world’s most precious possession—humali 
Ban Buprin life—is the function of Bon Duprin Self-Releasing Fire 
a ee eae Exit Latches. 
ty the Ender: To protect lives so faithfuily that the time will come 
tein tt ae) when disasters from fire-panic will be a thing of the past—- 
Board of Fire To make safe exit in time of emergency so easy, so cer- 
tain, that even the smallest child cannot be trapped in a 

burning building— 

To make devices so reliable that none will ever fail in 
time of need— 

Those are our purposes, our ideals. We would be grati- 
fied to show you how close we have come to achieving them. 

Let us send vou Catalog 12-T, and the interesting book- 
let- ‘‘Saving Lives.”’ 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 





Specify— 





Report No. 8S. A. 
163; Guide No. 
100-F 24. 





Waltersville School, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 

Leonard Asheim, Bridgeport, 
Architect. 
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Aeroplane view of the Canadian Pacific Railway Angus Shops, Montreal. 


showing large extension recently completed by the Foundation Compaty, Limited. 


The Foundation Company is engaged in all lines of ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION. It is especiaily qualified for the rapid and eco- 
nomical construction of Railroad Structures, such as 


Bridges, 

Track Elevation, 

Difficult Substructures, . 
Freight and Passenger Terminals, 
Locomotive and Car Repair Shops, 
Wharves and Harbor Facilities, 
Electrification, 

Power Houses. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
ATLANTA | 


NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PHOENIX HAVANA CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B.C. TAMPICO, MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES aswe.t.cas SUBSTRUCTURES 
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[| THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER. |} 


Correct Plant Design Should PRECEDE 
ao Correct Operating Methods 


Then—and only then—can maximum economy of 
operation be attained. 




























MPROVEMENTS may be made to any existing plant at any 

time—methods may be bettered, but maximum economy of 

industrial plant operation, whatever its character may be, will 
not and cannot be accomplished unless the entire plant has been 
ir planned and designed for the work it is to do,‘and unless due allow- 
im a, ance has been made in the original planning to provide for future 
improvements. 





The biggest investments in economy are those made in the service 
we ‘ of the skilled and experienced Engineers whose relatively brief 
f he assistance will assuredly bring cumulative returns out of all propor- 
: ih tion to the fee involved. 
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iy Correct initial plans and designs are investments in economy—invest- 
ments that will pay dividends not for one year alone, but for periods 
ta of years that will not infrequently extend beyond the second or third 
* generation. 









Now, when there is time for careful study, have your plans and 
designs made for future construction or extension. 





One or more of these interesting books will be mailed to you. Which 
book or books and where? 









ff i “Picks to the Minute”’ “Rivers in Harness” 
¥ \ | on textile mills. on hydro-electric plants. 
\ Ww 
. \ “Contentment Under Roof” “Factories for the Future” 
‘ on housing enterprises. on general industrial plants. 






“e i “Examinations and Industrial Surveys’’ discusses valuation and 
“a i appraisal for taxation, bond issues, banking accommodations, etc., as 
well as operation methods. 


~ J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
S ENGINEERS 


Greenville, 801 Insurance Building 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 
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Paints for All Industrial Needs 


MILL WHITE 


Distributor Service 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Dwelle-Kaiser Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
B. A. Cook Co. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s 
Sons Co. 
UTsuA; N.Y, 
American Hard 
Wall Plaster Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
J. B. Farnum Co. 


TSUDA 


Fight for More Business 
with MORE DAYLIGHT! 


Enlist the aid of more daylight in your fight for 
a greater volume of business. 
OJACO Mill White on the walls and ceilings of your 
mill will result in a new spirit throughout your or- 
ganization; a reduction in light bills; a better quality 
of work and an increased output. 


Surfaces painted with OJACO Mill White will inten- 
sify the daylight that enters your mill. A uniform 

flood of properly diffused light will be reflected from 

walls and ceilings. The better lighting conditions that 

are sure to result will mean better working conditions 
—more production and profit. 


The nearest distributor will be glad 
to submit evidence showing why 
OJACO Mill-Whitened surfaces are 
most effective and economical. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


Paint Makers 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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UPEL 
r Ties O 


Because 


TUPELO IS A SOFT WOOD that “Wears Hard”’ 


and because 


TUPELO FLOORS GROW 
SMOOTHER AS THEY GROW OLDER 


and because 


TUPELO HAS AN “SINVOLVED”’ GRAIN—(“KNITTED” or 
‘“WOVEN” ‘TOGETHER)—which tends to prevent floors from 


*Slivering” or “‘Splintering’’—for these and other reasons, 





is largely used for FLOORING in TEXTILE MILLS, WARE: 
HOUSES and for PLATFORMS where heavy trucking ts done. 


All of these are TOUGH TESTS for Tupelo—or any other lumber. 


Ask us for the other “Straight, Tips’? on Tupelo, before you specify 
or place your order for FLOORING. 


It’s a big, worth-while subject and you should go to the bottom of it. 
We'll go with you! 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


(Please address office nearest to you.) 
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This is one of a number of separate laboratories devoted 
exclusively to the standardization of all apparatus and 
chemicals used in the Du Pont Research Laboratories. 


Standardization Insures 
Uniform Quality 


To thoroughly understand what happens chemically be- 
tween the lump of coal and the pure, Prilliane dyestuff re- 
quires years of study and research. 


For the majority of us, it is sufficient to know that chem- 
ical reactions follow each other, times almost without num- 
ber. But to obtain ideal results at each step of manufacture, 


the greatest of care is necessary. 


Definite temperatures, concentrations, pressures and many 
other factors must be determined and then maintained 


whenever a particular chemical is synthesized. 


This is only possible when each piece of machinery and 
very chemical used is standardized. 


Du Pont Dyestuffs are the culmination of continuous and 
careful standardization— insuring uniform high quality— 
and uniform results from their use. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Every commercial Du Pont Dyestuff Charlotte, N. C. 
has its definite qualities. Its shade, 
strength and solubility are factors that 
must always be uniform. 


To achieve this exact uniformity, 
every lot of each dyestuff must be care- 
fully checked before shipment and made 
to agree with the standard sample of 
that particular dye on file in our tech- 
nical laboratory. 
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Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 


L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year; Vanaus, $1.50 a year; Foreign, 
$2.00 a year. Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Ootton ‘are solicited and paid for 
after pubtication. The name of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


R. W. PHILIP, Associate Editor. 


Orders for any change in advertising must reach 
the tenth of 


Atlanta previous to 


the month preceding month of issue, 


otherwise publishers 


cannot be responsible for changes. 


When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. 
the old address as well as the new one, 


Always give 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Volume 86 
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All Lombard Cards Now Hyatt Equipped 


Determined to make their woolen, 
worsted, asbestus and other cards of 
maximum service to their customers, 
the Lombard Machine Company of 


Worcester, Mass., has standardized on 
Hyatt roller bearings. 


Lombard engineers know that these 

modern bearings will materially reduce 

the power required to start. and run 

their cards, will save oil, and operate 

years without requiring adjust- 
or replacement. 


for 
ment 


The sturdy steel 
rollers with their 
true rolling 
motion are 


A Hyatt 

equipped 

asbestus card 
manufactured 

by the Lombard 

Machine Company, 

on whose entire line 

of cards Hyatt bearings 
are now standard equipment 


responsible for the friction reduction 
and the durability. 


The bearings being enclosed hold suf- 
ficient oil for three to four month’s 
operation and as they are leak proof, 
no oil can escape to be thrown onto 
other parts of the machine or the floor. 
The oil remains in the bearing to do 
the work expected of it. 


For your new cards consider the ad- 
vantages of Hyatt bearings 

and profit by the 

action taken by 

this long estab- 

lished builder 


of cards. 


Write to 

us for com- 

plete engin- 

eering infor- 

mation on the 

use and advantages 

of Hyatt roller bear- 

ings for textile machinery 

of all kinds, without obligation. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, New York, N. Y. 
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With the Publishers— 


A New Series on Management. 


In Corton for September, Arthur L. Burton stressed 
the need for suitable teamwork as an aid in bringing 
about a more contented feeling among textile workers. 
t] 


He also pointed out the importance of leadership, the 


aecessity for eareful selection in the picking ot toremen, 
and the advisability of providing suitable compensation 
to keep such carefully selected leaders from changing 
too frequently—an imperative need in keeping up the 
morale of the mill forees, 

In keeping with CoTron’s usual poliey of attacking 
a subject from all angles until such subject is thoroughly 


understood by its readers, and they are in a position t 


consistently and intelligently determine upon the ae 
ceptanee or rejection of a part or all of the ideas and 
suggestions advaneed, the Editorial Department advise 
that arrangements have been completed for a series ot 
s1x articles by James H. Collins on “Six Definite Things 
That Workers Want.” 

Mr. Collins is one of the highest paid W riters on busi 
ness in the United States. His writine career dates back 
twenty vears. For twelve years he has eontributed busi 
ness articles to the Saturday Evening Post. In 1919 
he toured South America for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. He has trave'ed extensively in England, France, 
Germany, and other foreign countries, investigating busi 


ness conditions, and was formerly a contributor to 





Printers Ink, the Country Gentleman, MeClure’s Mag- 


JAMES H. COLLINS. 


azine, Ladies’ Home Journal, and to a number of. well 
known business publications. In England his work appears regularly in World’s Work Magazine. He is the author 
of the following books: “Straight Business in South America”; “The Art of Handline Men’: and “Human Nature in 
Selling Goods.” 

In preparing this series of six non-controversial and intensely interesting articles, Mr. Collins has woven his ideas 
around subjects of great general interest to manufacturers and executive heads of mills, inasmuch as he points out 
some of the important human features underlying management today. The first article of this series will be found 


upon another page of this number, and the others will follow in succession, the final article appearing in the number 


for April, 1922. 


A Lesson from The Wood Box. 


In the long ago, before the days of high priced coal induced by a liaison between striking eoal miners and Me 


Adoo’s boys, in those days when most of the household fuel was eut off the back lot by the man of the house and 


reduced to usable dimensions by the boy of the family, tle wood box was a well known family possession. In thes 
more modern times, when wood boxes form the aeme for shipping containers, The Wood Box, eapitalized and italicized, 
has become the mouth-piece for the National Association of Box Manufacturers. This magazine, in a recent issue, 
points out that “The Dinosaur is Dead,” and continues: 

Everybody knows about the Dinosaur—he was the heavyweight eatch-as-eateh-can world’s champion of the late Me 


sozoie Age. He eould lick his weight in landlords without using an injunction or a mandamus, and he had no ehal 


lengers. 

“Why then did he pass away leaving no offspring—not even a lone inhabitant of an Alaskan hillside or a New 
York zoo?” Science gives the answer. He did not fall by the hand of any business rival—he suceumbed to forces 
wholly within his own personality. He was ineapable or didn’t see the need of adapting himself to the changing con- 
ditions of his time. Long after his less powerful neighbors had adopted the tooth brush, sereens, and breathing ex 
ercises, he pooh-poohed these innovations as silly and unnecessary. Anyway he didn’t believe in germs. And it was 

you've guessed it—germs that laid him low. Whether he believed it or not, the little old law of nature went rieht on 
operating on a one hundred and sixty-eight hour week, utterly ignoring the fact that it was proceeding without the 
moral support and approval of Mr. Din. O’Saur. 

We can imagine his neighbors, standing about together, after a strenuous day of dodging voleanoes and earthquakes 
or whatever the equivalent of the modern system of taxation was, and saying, “Poor Dinny. He had us all beat on 
quantity and quality of his output, if he had only modernized his merchandising he’d still be king of the heap.” 

That just leads up to what we wanted to say all along—and that is that advertising is one of the greatest forees 
in the world today—a foree, which if rightly used, will make small businesses big and big businesses better. It isn’t 
safe for any concern not to believe in it. Advertising puts a harness on public opinion, and public opinion unhar- 


nessed, even if it’s a very little public, can play hob with even a strong business constitution. 










































Soe fy 


— 
—_ 


AN 


F. Gordon Cobb, Gen. Supt., 
The Lancaster Cotton Mills, 


Lancaster, S. C. 


| “If we mill men could fully realize the importarce 


of profiting by the other fellow’s experiences, such 
magazines as COTTON would not only be more 
closely read and studied but would be indexed and 
retained to build up a 


library of practical “GH f g VA 


periences. 
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Where Does Our Cotton Go? 





The story of the cotton exports of the United States is 
the story of civilization. For our cotton clothes the naked- 
ness of the world wherever nakedness is clothed at all. The 
growth of our cotton exports is the current of the world’s 
economie life. It rises with the flood tide of industry and 
falls with its ebb. If the spindles of Europe are humming 
and their looms eclacking, their speed can be measured in the 
numbers of bales of cotton that we send them. If they 
slacken, their slackening can_be traced by the drop in our 
exports of cotton. If the looms of one country are busier 
than another, the change in our cotton exports is the baro- 
meter that tells the story. 

Statisties, as a rule, are cold and lifeless things. 
of figures with dollar signs in front of them, or pounds and 
bales after them, tabulated and arrayed, are dreary and un- 
interesting things indeed, unless we take the time to learn 
their story. Then they can reveal a tale that is fascinating 
indeed. 

So it is with the cotton statistics that Uncle Sam com- 
piles with so much care and at so much expense. It does not 
require a great. Vision to follow the bales of cotton into the 
industries of Europe and to see the millions who are given 
work there in the conversion of this raw product of our 
fields into the clothes of nations. Even more colorful is the 
picture that can be conjured up by the record of 7,426,750 
yards of “unbleached cloth” exported to Aden, in Arabia, or 
of $1,540,911 worth of “cloth dyed in the piece’ to Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

Unele Sam does not classify the islands of the seas that 
depend for clothing on our cotton fields. Unfortunately, 
from the standpoint of romance, he lumps most of them mto 
“other countries’ and lets our imagination do the rest. But 
he classifies enough to give a striking picture of the world- 
wide conquest of the American cotton industry. 

There is another aspect to these figures that tells a story 
of economic importance. It is the comparison of our ex- 
ports of raw and manufactured cotton. In the first eight 
months of 1919, for instance, we sent abroad $674,000,000 
worth of raw cotton. In the same eight months our total 
exports of cotton manufactures aggregated $170,000,000 
or about one dollar’s worth of manufactures to four dollars’ 
worth of raw cotton. In the first eight months of 1920— 

before the world-wide drop in prices and the economic de- 


Strings 


November, Nineteen-Twenty-One 


pression had become a definite factor, we exported the enor- 
mous amount of $820,201,689 worth of raw cotton—at a 
total of more than $100,000,000 worth a month. In that 
same period we sent Europe $282,000,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures or one dollar’s worth of manufactured cotton 
to each three dollars’ worth of raw product. In the first 
eight months of the eurrent year our raw cotton exports 
dropped to $274,000,000. At the same time our outgo of 
manufactured cotton fell to $78,000,000 or dollar’s 
worth of manufactures to a little more than three and a 
half dollars’ worth of raw cotton. 


one 


Our raw cotton exports go to Europe in an overwhelm- 
ing percentage. In the first eight months of this year we 
sent to Europe $209,000,000 worth of cotton and $65,000,000 
to the rest of the world. Of the latter figure, $48,000,000 
wortli went to Japan. 

During these eight months the United*Kingdom was the 
first purchaser of our raw cotton, taking $68,000,000 worth. 
Germany was second with $62,000,000, but Germany had 
been rapidly advancing and in the month of August, 1921, 
was the first customer in our lists. The United Kingdom 
had dropped to third place in August. 
and France fourth. For the-eight-months period of this 
year, Japan was third, Italy fourth and France fifth. In 
the first eight months of 1920, Great Britain was first, Japan 
second, Italy third, France fourth, and Germany fifth. 
In the first eight months of 1919, England was first, Japan 
second, France third, Italy fourth and even Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Austria exceeded the figure of our cotton 


Japan was second 


exports to Germany. 

Unele Sam’s statisticians do not trace the exports of 
manufactured cotton with the same detail that they follow 
the outgo of the raw product. Chiefly this is due to the 
fact that raw cotton requires little classification. The lists 
of manufactures ramify through all sorts and varieties of 
products, so that the destinations of these exports are listed 
-for only a limited share. It is interesting to note that 
out of the $48,323,000 worth of manufactured cotton exports 
in the first eight months of 1921 whose destination is traced, 
exactly $4,872,311 went to Europe. That is to say, 10 per 
cent of our cotton manufactures are going to Europe and 
90 per cent are divided among the other grand divisions of 
the world. And of this European $4,872,311, Greece and 
Turkey received more than half. 

Out of approximately $12,000,000 worth of unbleached 
eloth exported during the first eight months of the present 
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year, Greece received $1,053,242 worth and European Tur- 
key, $1,220,000, while all the rest of Europe received $52,- 
118 worth. Canada bought $437,000 worth; Central Amer- 
ica, $1,373,000; while British India bought $1,541,500; 
China, $973,700; South America, $2,007,000 worth. 

The biggest purchaser of bleached cloth out of approx- 
imately $7,500,000 worth, in the first eight months of this 
year, was Mexico with $1,573,000, and the Philippines 
bought $1,770,000. Cuba was third with $848,000. 

Printed cloths were exported to Europe only to the ex- 
tent of $8,157 but Canada took $1,176,500; Mexico, $1,654,- 
000; Central America, $925,000; and the Philippines, $635,- 
000, in a total to all countries of $6,716,000. Of the cloths 
listed as “dyed in the piece” there was a total export of 
approximately $11,000,000. Of this Canada bought $2,831,- 
000; Mexico, $2,617,000; Central America, $845,000; Cuba, 
$954,000; Argentina, $1,040,000; and the Philippines, $516,- 
000. Mexico was the biggest purchaser of cloths “dyed in 
the yarn.” During the first eight months of 1921 that 
country bought $1,287,500 worth, while $611,000 worth 
went to Central America; $589,000 to Canada; $650,000 to 
Argentina, and $598,000 to Australia. 

The only other item of cotton manufactures which the 
government statisticians trace in detail is that of hosiery. 
Here we find that the United Kingdom bought 426,732 
dozen pairs of cotton hosiery in this eight-months period and 
paid for them $1,453,000. The second largest customer 
was Argentina with 182,046 dozén pairs worth $550,000. 
Canada bought 229,871 dozen pairs worth $375,000. Cotton 
hosiery does not seem to be popular in China—at least only 
1,042 dozen pairs’went to that country with a value of 
$3,786. British India did better, with 7,326 dozen pairs 
worth $21,526. 

Food first and then cotton, was the rule when the em- 
bargoes of war disappeared and the United States was al- 
lowed freely to feed and clothe the world. But gradualiy 
cotton has overtaken food in many markets. Food can be 
produced in every climate, cotton is still largely an Amer- 
ican monopoly. So Europe is buying its food wherever it 
can, and principally where its depreciated money will net 
the largest returns. But for its chief supplies of cotton it 


must come to us, 


Don’t Overwork the Melting Pot. 


The Dillingham restrictive immigration law will expire 
next June. While this somewhat hurriedly drawn emer- 
gency measure is far from perfect, and has been the source 
of much harmless witticism among newspaper writers, it 
has undoubtedly served well its purpose as a temporary 
block to the unlimited influx of undesirables from other 
countries. 

The task of preparing a permanent immigration meas- 
ure, which is confronting the present Congress, is a prob- 
lem of no mean proportions. That it is being approached in 
the proper spirit is indicated in the bill recently introduced 
in. the House by Representative Albert Johnson of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the House Committee on Immigration. 
This bill provides for the drafting into the consular serv- 
ice of experienced immigrant inspectors and medical offi- 
cers who would be assigned by their respective department 
heads to foreign centers of emigration as vice-consuls. By 


the provisions of the bill it would be the duty of these men 
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to personally investigate each applicant for a consular 
visa and place a report of their findings before the consul 


in charge. Under this bill the consul would be forbidden to 
visa the passport of any immigrant until he had received 
such a report, and these reports would also plainly indi- 
eate when an applicant belonged to one of the classes ex- 
cluded by statute, in which cases the consul would be com- 


pelled to deny the application. 


This proposed method of sorting at the source, the care- 
ful removal of the rotten or specked specimens from the 
sound fruit, if the simile may be allowed, is in compliance 
with the recommendation of many experienced American 
representatives abroad who have had an unlimited oppor- 
tunity to study the situation under our previous slack 
methods. Such men have frequently expressed grave fears 
for the future of our country in case the former lax meth- 
ods of immigration control were resumed at the conclusion 
of the war period. 

That their fears were well grounded is brought to mind 
almost daily by a perusal of the current news, The necessity 
for sending federal troops into the West Virginia coal 
fields to disarm an armed mob of several thousand men, 
mostly of alien birth, who were not satisfied with what they 
had accomplished in their own counties, but who wished to 
force their theories upon others. This sounded like the 
palmy days of the Russian revolution before they got hun- 
ery and called in Hoover. Two theatres in Chicago wreck- 
ed by bombs, a disturbance supposedly caused by a dis- 
agreement between the owners and the respective unions of 
musicians and stage hands. The necessity for calling out 
state troops in North Carolina and Georgia to allow men 
to work unmolested. There are hundreds of other instances. 


It is true that in some of these cases the majority of the 
men engaged were American citizens, sometimes largely 
American born, but trace back to the leaders, the agitators, 
the men who eaused the trouble and see if a single Amer- 
ican can be found: It’s donbtful. They came from some 
other country originally and are the rotten fruit of our old 
lack of immigration laws. Like all rotten fruit they infect 
the sound fruit amongst ‘which they are thrown, thereby 
increasing the work of our sheriffs and our courts—and 
oceasionally our military forces. 

Representative Johnson’s bill is a start in the right di- 
rection, a framework upon which to build, but it is only a 
beginning. It must be enlarged in its scope or additional 
laws passed to give the United States adequate protection 
from the horde of undesirables who will eventually, although 
perhaps unintentionally, despoil our nation if they are al- 
lowed the opportunity. The enemies of immigration re- 
form will be on hand as usual. Propaganda will be pump- 
ed to the people in a deluge. Therefore, it is up to the 
good Americans who helped to win the war, the Americans 
who have fought the hyphen lover from 1914 down to this 
good day, to sit steady in the boat and lend their active 
moral support to Congress to aid in securing a sane, perma- 
nent immigration law by June, 1922, that will go far to 
perpetuate this government, as devised by its framers, for 
the use and enjoyment of posterity. 


Nothing is more simple than greatness; indeed, to be 
simple is to be great. 
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Six Definite Things That Workers Want 
: 1. A Steady Job 





We will call them A and B, these two factories—they 
are almost across the road from each other over in New 
Jersey. 

A held 
limits, even during the boom, while B had to hire three or 


A has never 


its labor turnover down to within reasonable 


four workers a year to keep one on the job. 
had a strike in its thirty years’ existence, while B, in half 
the time, has had strikes, lockouts and boycotts. Labor or- 
ganizers have never got a foothold in A, where B is a re- 
cruiting ground for the organizer and radical. Finally, 
today, in the depression, A is running two-thirds time, and 
keeping its key men together, while B has been brought 
close to a complete shutdown. 

What is the differencé between these plants? 
both make pretty much the same kinds of goods, have the 
same territory from which to draw labor, pay about the 
same wages. What causes the contrast? 

If all the facts were gathered they would make a bulky 
But the real reason is that people who work in the 


They 


report. 
factory with the happy history have steady jobs, while 
those in the other factory haven’t. 

What is a steady job? 

Most people would say, “Regular work at good wages.” 
But there is decidedly more to it than that. 

Work seldom holds the worker unless it is interesting, 
fitted to his temperament, something which he can excel at, 
and take pride in. A pleasant place to work, and efficient 
tools are part of ii. So is management that understands 
him, and stability that leads him to trust his future with 
the company. Some workers want a job that is growing, 
and opportunities for growing with it, while others are 
satisfied with routine tasks, but want to know that they will 
be taken care of when their working days are done. Then, 
channels through which workers can reach the management 
when things go wrong are being provided more and more 
in present-day industry, and along with greater frankness 
on the part of management in giving workers information 
about the business and their policies, these make for sta- 
bility. 

If a steady job is just regular work at good wages, 
then B factory would have had no trouble during the boom. 
Actually, men drifted in and drifted owt of that plant as 
though it were a railroad terminal. Even war wages would 
not hold them to tasks they did not like, nor under leaders 
they did not like. And A faetory took the labor drift from 
its neighbor, sorted it over, fitted men to suitable tasks 
under the right leaders, and boosted its output both in 
quantity and quality. 

The Creator has made people different temperamental- 
ly. Much labor turnover ean be traced to management that 
deals with people as though they were all cast in the same 
mold. There are phlegmatic, plodding people, men as well 
as women, salary as well as wage earners, who not only 
prefer routine jobs, but often work best under a boss 
of the opposite temperament, who will do the thinking and 
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take the responsibility. And there are people of an ener- 
getic, adventurous type who love variety and excitement in 
their work, and yery often do best under a boss who, while 
not exactly phlegmatic, is still a steady wheel horse who 
keeps them from flying off at tangents. 

A good deal of labor turnover oceurs among these ad 
venturous folks. Improperly placed, dissatisfied with the 
from plant to plant 
Ad- 


imaginative and energetic, 


kind of work assigned them, they go 
looking for the ideal job—or maybe just a new one. 


venturous folks are the most 
just the ones to become leaders, turn work into play, make 
It was largely by proper 
harnessing of this energy through a skillful employment 
director who took pains to fit jobs to temperament, that A 
factory made a splendid war record. 

Yesterday, the steady job was largely a piece of luck, 
to the worker who found it, and the employer who was 
able to grant it. 

Today, we see th&t it is something that employer and 
worker can create through intelligent teamwork, something 
with roots in the employer’s policy and the worker’s will- 
ingness. 

What teamwork will accomplish in creating steadier em- 
ployment is shown in the present activities of our two fae- 
tories. The A plant is now working part time, on reduced 
wages, but its employees are meeting living expenses, while 
plant B is almost idle and thoroughly disorganized. The 
first factory has been able to keep up the quality of its 
goods, while the other hasn’t. Steady jobs make steady 
men—they must have skill to hold them. Steadiness and 
skill mean quality in the output, and in hard times quality 
enables the sales foree to land the order, and also get 
volume upon which to make prices attractive. 

Down in Texas there is a railroad which has one com- 
modity as its principal basis of freight traffic, and about 
three months’ work hauling it out—the cotton erop. This 
created difficult 


mechanics had irregular employment, and were chiefly 


very conditions in its repair shop, for 
An efficiency engineer was given the task of 
After a study of the whole year’s 


floaters. 
stabilizing shop work. 
task, he announced that mechanics would be guaranteed 
so many hours work in the year, enough to meet living ex- 
penses with a margin, but that men would be asked to work 
as many hours a day as was necessary. During the period 
before cotton hauling, when every locomotive, and car had 
to be put in good order, this might be ten or twelve hours 
a day. When rolling stock went into service, the shop force 
would be diverted to the making of parts for next year’s 
repairs, dropping to eight or six hours daily. Under that 
plan, a smaller force of more skillful mechanics was soon 
doing the company’s repair work at a materially lower cost. 

Set up the steady job as something to be realized, and 
every department in a business is immediately concerned. 
Not only the great corporation with its facilities for organ- 
ization, cost accounting and control, but the small enterprise 
managed by an individual, or partners, where the personal 
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relation between employer and employees exists. 
It becomes necessary, as a first step, to measure produc- 
tion, capacity of equipment, and sales possibilities—perhaps 


for the first time. When these are known, the number of 
workers who can be employed all the year round is known. 
With reasonable assurance of enough work throughout the 
year to give them a livelihood, the better class of workers 
feel secure, while there is a decrease in the number of 
floaters who make up costly labor turnover, and in the un- 
skilled and careless people who lower the quality of the 
product. The sales department gets a new picture of the 
year’s work, and knows where to center effort both in 
seasons of decreased demand and territory capable of 
greater development. The financial, purchasing, accounting 
and other departments can plan their year’s work, avoiding 
pressure and delay in busy months, and reducing expenses 
and inventories during slack seasons. Repairs, replace- 
ments and extensions are arranged so that they do not in- 
terfere with production, but make slack-season work, and 
there is a general leveling off of peaks and filling up of 
valleys, straightening out the entire curve of the business. 
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Appalled by the unprecedented unemployment problem 
in Great Britain, English economists have lately been ask- 
ing themselves if it ean be remedied. And the best opinion 
maintains that :t ean, if employers and employees will get 
together, and work for volume and quality, with salesman- 
ship to increase and stabilize outlets both at home anl 
abroad. 

Tomorrow, th2 steady job promises to be our national 
standard, something tc be achieved and maintained by tak- 
ing the slack ou: «f industry. Viewed nationally, it is 
bigger than anv employer, or any body of employees, or 
any industry, or labor organization. It means the elimina- 
tion of mismanagement by executives, of soldiering float- 
ing and idleness by employees, of the reduction of fluctua- 
tions caused by seasons, booms, slumps, speculation, waste, 
lack of organization and system. It is just about as big 
as the United States, and concerns not merely everybody 
connected with industry, but everybody consuming indu3- 
try’s produets, and furnishing its raw materials. 

[This is the first of a series of six articles by Mr. 
Collins. ] 


Weavers’ Discussion at Greenville 


The Weavers’ Section of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion held its second meeting at Greenville, S. C., on Friday, 
October 7th, during the Textile Products Show that was 
being conducted in Textile Hall. Some interesting diseus- 
sion was brought out, and while the attendance was not 
unusually large—totaling possibly one hundred mill men— 
there was an intense interest manifest at both sessions. The 
meeting was held in Cleveland Hall. 

The First Session 
was called to order about 10 o’clock Friday morning by 
F. Gordon Cobb, who announced that President Johnstone 
was detained by pressure of business from attending. Mr. 
Cobb then stated that he wanted to bring before the mem- 
bers one or two thoughts in connection with their mill 
work and the sectional meetings of the Association. 

“The paramount idea is that the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is now considered the only association in the country 
devoting the major portion of the program to the discussion 
of technical problems,” he said. “This is what the Asso- 
ciation was formed for, and I do believe that since the sec- 
tional meetings have been organized we are meeting with a 
The sectional meetings allow us to 
concentrate on one subject. At our semi-annual meetings 
we are always pressed for time and cannot go into the 
detail of the different departments. We have to slide over 


great deal of success. 


the details, 

“The sectional meetings give the opportunity to go into 
the details of the several subjects and we can concentrate 
on one department, and we now realize we are getting more 
out of it. 

“The weaving section has not met as many times as the 
earding and spinning sections,’ continued Mr. Cobb, “but 
to show you the great amount of interest that is being taken 
in the work that the Southern Textile Association is doing, 
we are receiving inquiries from every section of the coun- 
try—from Texas to Canada. Mill men all over the mannu- 
facturing section. of the United States are writing our sec- 
tional chairmen for information on various things—for 


settings on machines, the best methods of operating the 
machines and so on—and asking for the things that we 
have been able to standardize, and various other matters 
“along that line. 

“In fact, the work of the sectional chairmen is going to 
be a great deal more than some can take care of. They 
have their jobs to run. And this only leads us up to the 
thought that the Textile Foundation we have been trying to 
get started is going to be a great thing not only for the 
Southern Textile Association, but for the textile mills of 
the whole United States, especially the southern mills. The 
work is getting so heavy that the present chairmen are 
unable to take care of it and run their jobs at the mill too. 
Therefore, it only shows us the importance of going to our 
employers and letting them know what we are doing and 
show them the great need of this Textile Foundation that 
Mr. Clark and others tried to get started a year or two 
ago and which we passed over on account of hard times. 
That is our ultimate goal. We hope to have a Textile 
Foundation where we will have men who will devote their 
entire time to its work and try to establish standards along 
the lines of different settings on the machines and on the 
different work we are bringing out in these sectional meet- 
ings. 

“We are now beginning to realize the vast amount 
of good that we are doing in these sectional meetings by 
passing information from one man to another. A man can 
go home and put something into actual practice that the 
majority of mills have done, and he ean know it is right. 
Now is the time of all times for us superintendents and 
overseers to show our employers that we can run our ma- 
chines better than any section of cotton mills in the world, 
and it seems to me that these sectional meetings are going 
to carry us a great step forward. 

“T also want to take this opportunity to appeal to you 
superintendents and overseers on behalf of the young man 
who is trying to make a start in the mill. You cannot ex- 
pect to take a textile graduate and turn him loose in the 
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mill and forget him entirely and then expect him to turn 
out to be an expert superintendent or overseer in a few 
months. My experience has shown that a great many young 
fellows who are turned loose in the mill this way will work 
for a few months and then the first thing you know they’ve 
got a job out jerking soda somewhere, and with a textile 
education. I believe we should give it more thought. If a 
man has the grit to equip himself with a textile education, 
we should not be prejudiced against him, but we should 
take him into the fold and push him along and give him 
all the support possible. It will give the mills of the South 
a great reputation for the efficiency of its superintendents 
and overseers, 

“Tt is a serious problem—that of our future overseers 
and superintendents, the material we have to make overseers 
and superintendents of, and the men who equip themselves 
with a technical education ought to have all the support we 
ean possibly give them. 

“The Southern Textile Association was not organized 
to diseuss prices of cotton and cloth, nor to discuss wages 
and labor problems, but it was organized to make us. better 
superintendents and better overseers through the discus- 
sion of technical problems. Therefore, I believe that we 
should confine ourselves for the major portion of our pro- 
gram to discussing these technica] problems. 

“Tf I had the time I could cite several] specific instances 
where mills in the past two years have adopted certain 
standards we have set down at these meetings. I do be- 
lieve that later on it will be a good idea to bring up some 
of these specifie instances and let the chairmen tell you of 
the mills that have adopted our standards and the benefits 
they have derived therefrom. It will open your eyes as 
to what the Association is really doing. 


“Just because you are getting maximum production with 
minimum waste you should not pat yourself on the back and 
say there is nothing else to do. When men like Edison have 
spent lifetimes in one line of thought and have produced 
only about five or six per cent efficieney, you should realize 
that there is still a possibility for great improvement in the 
operation of textile machinery. I noticed the statement the 
other day that a locomotive produces only about six per cent 
efficiency. Just think of the possibilities for some man 
there. And these same possibilities exist in the mills today 
—it may be hard for us to see them when we see our pro- 
duction is good, but there is room for a great improvement 
in the things we are doing.” 

At the conclusion of his interesting talk, Mr. Cobb turn- 
ed the meeting over to W. H. Gibson, Jr., chairman of the 
weaving section, who assumed charge of the meeting. 

Mr. Gibson made a few supplementary remarks to the 
talk of Mr. Cobb in regard to the question of efficiency, 
bringing out the thought, “Are we as mill men efficient? 
Is it possible that we are only five or six per cent efficient 
ourselves and yet expect to get 95 or 100 per cent efficiency 
‘out of the machines? Probably we should get ourselves 
right and then we will be in good shape to get efficiency out 
of the machines. We should study our jobs. 

“The man who makes the best success loves his work 
and puts interest into it and studies it. I think the first 
thing to do is to love the work and make up your mind 
that that is the work you want. Edison loves his work. 
The things you love the best are the things in which you 
put the most interest.” 
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Mr: Gibson brought out the point that often if a super- 
intendent is not familiar with a certain process or is not 


thrown in constant contact with it, he will sometimes slight 


it. That is not the thing to do, he said, “we should get 
hold of the machines we know nothing about and learn 


about them and then we will be able to give instructions.” 

The chairman, at this point, announced that the meeting 
would go into practical discussion, and introduced L. T. 
Curry, of Lancaster, §. C., who has for some time past been 
devoting his entire time to making tests and experiments in 
regard to slashing for the Southern Textile Association. 
It was announced that Mr. Curry would render a report 
of the results of some of these tests, and he read the follow- 
ing paper on 

The Importance of Slashing. 

“In the manufacture of cotton cloth there is no process 
of which the actual cost bears so small a relation to its 
value as in the slashing of warps. 

“The mill may be running in good shape and not making 
too much waste until the slasher is reached. 
poor slashing the weaving will be operated only with great 
difficulty and much waste will be made. As a result of these 
conditions production drops, seconds increase and con- 
sequently operatives grow dissatisfied. Although the over- 
seer of weaving and his assistant do their best, they can- 
not overcome these adverse conditions in slashing. 

“Slashing is frequently regarded by the management as 
of a minor importance and does not receive the attention 
that it should. Close observation by the superintendent or 
overseer cannot disclose whether or not the size is of the 
right mixture. Therefore the word of the slasher tender 
must be accepted with almost no chance to verify his word. 

“The process of slashing compared to that of spinning 
or weaving is very rapid. One man handles so much more 
varn than in other processes and his bad work sometimes is 
not found until the goods are finished. We have no way of 
knowing exactly what the size man is doing, until he has 
made his warps and they are in the looms: Therefore we 
have started these investigations with the hope of coming to 
some definite conclusions to pass along to the other fellow 
so he can have a better check on his slashing. : 


As a result of 


“One of the first.things that we tried to learn was the 
amount of starch in a gallon of water, as we had no way 
of finding out only to take the size man’s word for it. We 
secured a Twaddle scale which was graduated for 60 degrees 
F. But we also found out that our: water going into the 
size kettle was not 60 degrees, but much higher. Therefore 
we had to make a table of our own. This table was made in 
the following way: We took a 2%4-gallon bucket and put 
one pound of starch in it and placed the Twaddle scale in 
the bucket. It registered 2. By this we found that we 
had .4 pounds of starch per gallon of water. We added 1% 
pound of starch each time and took readings until we 
had put in 4 pounds of starch. This gave us 1.6 lbs. of 
starch per gallon. Therefore this table shows the maximum 
and minimum amounts of starch used per gallon of water 
used by the average mill. 

“With the use of this table and the Twaddle gauge, the 
overseer can dip up a bucket of the mixture which the size 
man is putting in and can tell exactly how much starch 
per gallon the mixture contains. It will pay any mill to 
have a Twaddle gauge so the overseer can check up on the 
size man’s mixture. 
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“The next thing that we experimented with was, the 
We started 
tests from 100 degrees up to 200 degrees and found that 


temperature at which starch goes into solution. 


starch went into solution at about 170 to 180 degrees F. 
We are making an effort to determine how long starch 
should be cooked for the best results. We realize that many 
grades of starch and sizing compounds vary this at dif- 
ferent mills. 

“We have made some tests by cooking size from one to 
six hours. The size that was cooked for six hours stood 
After it was 
woven we found that the cloth weighed about the same as 


overnight and was put on a very hard weave. 


the cloth sized with the starch that was cooked for one hour. 


Then we washed a sample and found that it contained 8.33 
per cent size. Another test was made on size which was 
cooked for one hour. It was carried through the same meth- 
od of washing and was found to contain 8.08 per cent size, 
or practically the same amount. 

“The next experiment was made on a different construc- 
tion of cloth and with size which was cooked three hours. 
The sample was washed by the same method used with the 
others and the cloth contained 7.81 per cent size. A sample 
which was cooked for one hour went through the same meth- 
the cloth 7.21 
This led us to believe that mills were not cooking 


od and we found that contained per cent 
size. 
their size long enough. However, we wish to carry the 
experiments much further before making any definite recom- 
mendations. 

“Let it be distinctly understood.that we are not trying 
to find out whether one size or starch is better than another. 
Our Association rules will not let us do this. But we are 
trying to establish a correct method whereby an overseer 
ean find out the best results in his own plant, with the 
starch and size which he prefers using. 

“We do know that it will pay any mill to equip their 
size kettles with recording thermometers, as they would 
find that the size was not cooked as long as they thought 
and in many cases, much longer than they have any idea it 
is being cooked in other cases. 

“The average mill that gives orders for size to be cooked 
one hour is getting size cooked from 30 minutes to 3 hours. 
This, you ean see, will make a variation in the cloth weight 
The recording thermometer 
will enable you to know exactly how long your starch is 


and the running of the work. 


cooked. 

“T have with me two microscopes and samples of stareh 
I. will be glad to show 
these samples to anyone interested and explain any details 
about the information that we are trying to build up for 


in different stages of cooking. 


the benefit of the members of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation.” 

At this point the chairman introduced Edwin Howard, 
the president of the industrial bureau of the Greenville 
Chamber of announced that a luncheon 
would be given at 1 o’clock by that bureau, and that all 


Commerce, who 
those in attendance at the weavers’ meeting were extended 
an invitation. 

As indicated in his report, Mr. Curry had at the meeting 
two microscopes, with a large number of samples of starch 
showing its appearance at the different temperatures of 
cooking, and also when cooked under different tempera- 
tures and for various periods of time. The men were very 
much interested in this exhibit. 
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At the conelusion of the report on sizing experiments, 
Mr. Cobb stated that probably there should be some further 
explanation of the work being carried on by Mr. Curry. 
“When the Association was organized,” he stated, “we be- 
gan to think about the things we would take up. Under 
the weaving section comes slashing, and realizing the impor- 
tance of this process, we secured a man to devote his en- 
Mr. 
Curry, who igs a weaver of many years experience, has 


tire time to doing this work, for a while at least. 


charge of this work, and we want to announce that any 
mill who wants to follow up this work in their own plant 
ean secure Mr. Curry at any time. He will come to your 
mill any time, anywhere, and go through this work for you.” 
Mr. Cobb urged the mills interested in this work to take 
advantage of Mr. Curry’s services. He emphasized that 
positively no information would be brought away from any 
mill by him without the especial consent of the management 
of that mill. He stated further that this work was not start- 
ed with an idea of finding out whether one starch or one size 
is better than another. That is not the idea at all, he 
This system of experiments has been de- 
vised to try and find out what is the best method for a man 
to follow with the materials that he is now using. ‘“There- 
continued Mr. Cobb, “there will be no mentioning of 
That is 
up to the individual plants to decide and a matter which 
We are 
trying to help the man with the materials he already has. 


pointed out. 


fore, 


names of starches, compounds, oils or anything. 
the Southern Textile Association will not discuss. 


“You noticed one idea that Mr. Curry brought out about 
cooking some starch for six hours and then letting it stand 
overnight. Many of us used to think that when starch 
stood overnight it would not do to use the next morning. 
That is one thing we have found out, if you have a kettle 
of size left over at night, if you will add some tallow after 
the size comes to rest, so to speak, from two to four pounds 
of tallow, and let it form a grease film over the top, the 
size will be just as sweet and strong the next morning as it 
was the night before.” 


Mr. Cobb continued by saying that the samples exhibited 
by Mr. Curry ineluded samples of starch that had been 
cooked from the time the steam was turned on up to six 
hours, and pointed out that any of the mill men who de- 
sired to do so could examine some of these samples under 
the microscope and then, on their return home, could ex- 
amine a sample of their own mixture and tell approximate- 
ly how long it had been cooked. He added that with the 
aid of some charts, which it has taken Mr. Curry over a 
month to compile, and which were exhibited in connection 
with the samples of size, a mill man, after securing a 
Twaddle gauge, could dip this in a bucket. of stareh and 
This will give the 
superintendent a check on the size man, so that he can learn 
whether or not the right amount of size is being put in. 

Discussion on Slashing. 
Following these remarks by Mr. Cobb, the announcement 


tell how mueh size is in the mixture. 


was made that the meeting would enter into discussion on 
slashing subjects, and the invitation was made to the mill 
men to ask any questions or make any inquiries concern- 
ing the work of Mr. Curry. 

At the instance of a mill man, a question was asked 
by Secretary A. B. Carter concerning the expenses of this 
work, and by whom they were borne. Mr. Cobb replied that 
so far they have been paid by the Lancaster Cotton Mills 
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that they feel that they will get enough out of the results 
themselves to warrant this expenditure. 

Mr. Gibson asked a question relative to how Mr. Curry 
had found the warps sized in the mixture that had been 
cooked for a long period of time, and those on which the 
size cooked for a shorter period was used. The reply was 
that no information was as yet ready to be given out on 
this. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Cobb, in regard to the 
weight of the cloth with the size cooked several hours as 
compared with that cooked one hour, Mr. Curry replied 
that the former, cooked about six hours, weighed 12.7 per 
cent more. 

The question was asked as to whether Mr. Curry had 
found any difference in the amount of size in the kettle by 
cooking it for different periods. “I noticed our kettle, in 
cooking it for six hours, had as mueh in it—it was just 
as full—when we went to pump it over into the storage 
kettle, when it had stood overnight. as the kettle cooked 
for one hour. The same number of warps were sized,’’ was 
the reply. 

Mr. Curry brought out that in his experiments he cooks 
with an open kettle at 220 degrees. 

A question in regard to.the condensation of the steam 
and what becomes of it was asked by Mr. Gibson, and 
the reply was that something definite in this regard would 
be reported at the next meeting, probably. 

B. R. Burnham, of Whitney,*5. C., asked, “Have any 
experiments been made to determine the proper degree 
of temperature in the kettles, say when the size was cooked 
for six hours?” 

Mr. Curry replied, “Our charts will show we cooked 
around 220 degrees. We have a recording thermometer 
which gives us on these charts the temperature as well as 
the length of time cooked.” 

“What is the temperature of the size boxes?,” 
The reply was “196 degrees in the size vat.” 

S. C. Thomas asked concerning the feel of the cloth be- 
cause of the different periods of cooking. Mr. Curry re- 
plied that, though it may have been his imagination, the 
feel of the cloth in which the warps sized with the size cook- 


was asked. 


ed six hours was used was very good in comparison to the 
other. 

Frank G. North, Atlanta, Ga., asked, “I would like to 
have some information about the steam pressure and how 
he has his arrangements for cooking, ete. That should be 
interesting.” 

“The steam the kettles at 60 
pounds,” replied Mr. Curry. “We have a trap on our steam 
line near the size kettles so that the condensation is all 
trapped off, just before the steam reaches the size kettles.” 

“Have any tests been made,” asked Mr. Burnham, “for 
breaking strength with the size that is in the boxes that 
stand at 196 degrees against a lower or higher temperature 


pressure comes into 


Fahrenheit ?” 

“T ean answer that question,” said Mr. Cobb, “as we 
made some investigation on that line before Mr. Curry took 
up this work. We found that we got more breaking strength 
with a temperature lower than 196 in the size box, though we 
did not earry this experiment so very far. We hope to 
explain at the next meeting as to why we are maintaining 
196 degrees in the size box in our experiments.” 

A gentleman asked Mr. Curry, “Did you make any ex- 
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periments as to the steam pressure on slasher cylinders?” 
The reply was, “We carry five to seven pounds steam pres- 
sure on the cylinders after they get warm.” 

D. W. League, Greenville, S. C., said, “The question | 
would like to ask is this: After cooking the size one hour 
and sizing the warps, did they break as well as when the 
size was cooked 114 hours or two hours? Does it inerease 
the breaking strength to cook the size more than an hour?” 

Mr. Curry replied that the increase in breaking strength 
with the size cooked a longer period was about two per cent. 

“Tt would be interesting to know about the shedding on 
the size cooked one hour and that cooked six hours,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hamrick. 

In reply to this, Mr. Curry said, “The shedding was 
hardly as much with the size cooked longer. It contained a 
little greater percentage of size than it did on cooking it 
for one hour. As indicated in my report, on the test with 
the size cooked six hours, it showed it contained 8.33 per 
cent size, and the size cooked one hour contained 8.08 per 
cent, so we did not get as much shedding with the size cooked 
a longer period of time.” 

“That shows more percentage of size on the goods sized 
with the mixture cooked for a longer period,”’. added Mr. 
Gibson. 

The next speaker was W. W. Greer, of Ware Shoals, S. 
C. He asked Mr. Curry, “Do your tests apply to various 
numbers of yarn? We size numbers from 4s to 2914s and 
I would like to know if these tests apply to different num- 
bers. Are you running several different numbers?” Mr. 
Curry replied that he was working only on 30s. 

Mr. Greer then continued, “We tested ours for break- 
ing strength on several different numbers of yarn and 
had our size at three different temperatures, 185, 154 and 
203 degrees. We found that we got a stronger breaking 
strength with the size box heated to a higher temperature 
on number 12s, but we did not gain much on the 291s. 
On the 8s we did not gain anything, nor did we lose any- 
thing.” 

A gentleman asked Mr. Greer what 
breaking The 
pounds on the 12s yarn, and about four pounds on the 30s.” 

J. A. Chapman, Jr., Inman, S. C., asked, “Did Mr. Cur- 
ry make any experiments in regard to the best weight of 
Some claim the heavy roll squeezes the 


was his gain in 


strength. reply was, “We gained seven 


squeeze roll to use? 
size in and others say it squeezes it out.” The reply to this 
question was that no tests have been made in this particular. 

“What is about the proper steam pressure on a slasher 
eylinder for 20s yarn?” was another question asked by 
Mr. Burnham. 
frame, the number of ends in the warp, whether the steam 


was trapped off, how much it was reduced between the 


That would depend on the speed of the 


boilers and the slashers, and so on, was the reply of Mr. 


Cobb. “However,” he added, “we will make note of that 
question and try to give some information along that line 
later on.” 

W. P. Teal asked if anyone had made tests on the per- 


centage of moisture left in the yarn. “What percentage 
should be left in the yarn after sizing and drying?” 

“Before Mr. Curry took up this work,” responded Mr. 
Cobb, “we made some experiments along that line, and to 
check up on ourselves, we submitted some samples to the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington to find out if our 


method of drying the yarn was correct. The information 
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we received from the Bureau of Standards was that the per- 
centage of moisture would run to a maximum of seven and 
a minimum of four per cent, on standard print cloth con- 
structions all the way from 64-60s to 80s-square.” 

“Tt seems to me,”. commented Mr. Hamrick, “that we 
should develop experiments so that we would know when 
It doesn’t matter whether 
We want to 


we have the yarn dry enough. 
We use one pound or one hundred pounds. 
get it right and dry.” 

“T was recently at a mill running on 18s warp and 
30s and 40s filling,” said Mr. Gibson, “and the superintend- 
ent was running from three to four pounds of steam on all 
his slashers. His slashers were situated about 400 feet from 
the boiler and he had an uncovered pipe line connection, but 
he was drying the yarn very well with this arrangement.” 

Carrying out the idea suggested by Mr. Hamrick a 
little further, Mr. Cobb said that the cooking of starch on 
yarn might be likened to the cooking of biseuits. “You 
all know,” he said, “that if you cook a biscuit too long it 
will have less of a tendeney to bend and it will break. If 
starch is cooked with a high steam pressure you will have 
more shedding in the weave room. It will not take up 
the moisture.” 

Mr. Gibson brought out the point that the question 
might lodge in the minds of the fellows who have to push 
their slashers, that if a mill does not have sufficient slashing 
equipment it will have to run more steam pressure, while 
with plenty of slashers the steam pressure can be reduced. 


“T run eight pounds of steam on our slashers on 30s, © 


and we run a cut in a very short time,” said T. F. Hoy, of 
Spartanburg, 8. C. “I would like to ask,” he continued, “if 
any one has had any experience with running soft warps 
back through the machine, and how did they do it?” 

In connection with this question, Mr. Cobb said that 
if D. W. League, who was in the audience, would recall it, 
he once had an experience of this character, and on being 
asked to give some information on this question, Mr. 
League stated that he had done this, on 30s warps, and 
stated that the results had been fairly satisfactory. The 
question was asked in regard to the method he used to lease, 
and the reply was that he picked the lease when he let it in 
on the back of the frame, the same as in any other case. 
There was some other discussion on this feature. 

Mr. Gibson next explained the system he is using for 
putting tape on the beams before taking them to the tying- 
in machine. He said they use two pieces of paper about 
three or four inches apart on the beams, and then when this 
is taken to the tying-in machine the yarn left by the piece 
of paper will be caught by the clamps letting the paper 
extend below the clamp. The idea of this, it was explained, 
was to thread the yarn right for the new beam. It was 
brought out in diseussion that considerable waste on beams 
could be eliminated by this practice. 

After some discussion of this feature, the question of 
double and twisted selvage was brought up. Mr. Gibson 
said he would like some discussion from the floor on the 
merits of this practice, and asked how many present were 
using it. ‘Only a few have this method in practice, it 
was indicated. One of these was §S. A. Dillard, of Columbia, 
8. C., who said: 

“T am a weaver, and am partial to the double and twist- 
ed selvage, and make it a practice, if possible, to put it 
in at every mill I go to, for the reason that it strengthens 
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the sides of the weave. All weavers realize there is more or 
less tension on the sides of the weave than there is in the 
center.” A big advantage of this practice, he pointed out, 
is that it prohibits weavers, in case of loose ends, from 
taking an end from the selvage and putting it in the place 
of the end that has been lost. Also, he said, it will cause 
the weaver to keep the work straighter. 

In the discussion on this point, Mr. Gibson asked, “Then 
when a thread runs out what do you do for a thread?” 
“The thing to do in that case,’ replied Mr. Dillard, “is to 
take the single end next to the double twisted selvage and 
use that end, and then take the outside end of the double 
twisted selvage to replace it.” 

In the diseussion in regard to the method of borrowing 
a thread to replace one that has come out, Mr. Cobb said, 
“Some mills that run double and twisted selvage also run 
a few double threads next to the double and twisted selvage 
just for that purpose. I know of one mill in Greenville that 
runs four to six ends next to the selvage so they would 
have some to supply an end that might run out in the 
warp.” 

T. J. Digby, Newberry, S. C., said, “I would like to 
ask these men who are using this double thread selvage if 
they have tested to find out what per cent of production they 
have been able to get with this double selvage over the 
single.” 

“I have never gone into that end of it thoroughly,” re- 
plied Mr. Dillard, “but my experience is this: With the 
double and twisted selvage,.and the single selvage, I find 
that with the single, more ends will break in the selvage 
in as far as four and five inches of the goods from the 
selvage, than in any other part of the goods. This double 
and twisted selvage strengthens each side of the cloth, and 
where we weave with the automatie loom and stop motions, 
we know that when a loom is stopped by breaks, produc- 
tion is stopped. In my mill, we run the weave room 55 
hours a week, shutting down for the noon hour, on fancy 
patterns, and average about 92 per cent production.” 

The point was made that the general appearance of this 
selvage is as good as the plain selvage. Jt makes a pretty 
and even selvage, it was declared. 

Also, the point was made that there is no undue trouble 
at the tying-in machine. It was stated that it is better 
to draw the selvage in by hand, and that it only takes 
a little time to do this. In this diseussion on double and 
twisted selvage, the main advantage advanced in favor of 
this method was the fact that it strengthens the warp and: 
helps overcome breakages in the four or five inches on 
each side of the warp where breakages usually occur most 
frequently. 

At the conelusion of this discussion the chairman an- 
nounced that the meeting would take up weaving problems. 
D. W. League asked the question, “I would like to ask 
for some information in regard to size. I presume there are 
some men here running stripes. Do they find any difficulty 
in sizing the dyed yarns so they will run smooth, the same 
as the plain yarns? We experienced a little difficulty in 
getting our dyed yarns sized the same as we did the plain 
white yarns.” 

W. D. Jenkins said that in his experience he had found 
if the yarns are of the same number no difference could be 
noticed. He continued, “On running 40s and 50s, we had 
some trouble with the colors, I did not experiment very 
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much, but just supposed that the difference in the weight 
of the yarn made the trouble. One took up more size than 
the other. When we were on the same number of yarn all 
the way through, we could not tell any difference.” 

“T would like to state,” explained Mr. League, “that we 
use a great many different colors, all on the same numbers 
of yarn. But they will not size alike. We have the same 
formula in the size vat at all times.” 

“T think that is a very natural condition, especially with 
indigo blue,” declared D. H. Wallace. He went on to explain 
that the size will fix itself to the outside of the yarn, but will 
not penetrate to the center. He suggested that if Mr. 
League used a thinntr boiing starch he would probably get 
more penetration. 

W. O. Jones, Greer, S. C., said his colored yarns run just 
as well as the white yarns. 

A discussion was started on the relative merits of raw 
stock and long chain and beam dyeing, and Mr. Jenkins 
said, “I believe raw stock dyeing is best, it runs better. 
However there is one objection to raw stock dyeing in a 
mixed goods mill. It will get mixed in the card room and 
the colors will fly from one frame to another. As far as 
running is concerned, I have never found any colors giving 
any more trouble than the other. Of course, black and 
navy blue will run worse than any of the brighter colors.” 

It was announced here that the meeting would adjourn 
for luncheon, and Mr. Cobb stated that he had a list of ques- 
tions sent in by John W. Clark, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s finishing committee, that he would like to bring up at 
the afternoon session. 

Luncheon. 

At 1 o’clock the weavers and superintendents were 
guests of the industrial bureau of the Greenville Chamber 
of Commerce at luncheon at the Ottaray Hotel. The speaker 
of the occasion was Dr. Elwood Hendrick, of New York 
City, who made an appeal for support in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the dye embargo for the United States. At 2:30 
the mill men re-assembled at Cleveland Hall for 

The Afternoon Session. 

In opening the meeting, Chairman Gibson announced 
that one or two suggestions had been handed him during 
recess in regard to some of the diseussion brought out at 
the morning meeting. One question was whether or not the 
double and twisted selvage mentioned was made out of 30s 
yarn or made out of finer yarns twisted together. One 
reply was that 30s two-ply was used for this work. 

“Along that same line,” said Mr. Cobb, “a man told me 
during luncheon that the suggestion about waste (by using 
the tape on the beams from the slasher) will save him 4 
yard to the beam, and that he was using ninety beams-a 
day. Figuring 300 days in the year this would be 27,000 
beams a year, and estimating the yarn to be worth ten cents 
a yard, this would mean a saving of $2,700 to this man in a 
year on this one point. 

“That is the kind of dope we are after, and it shows 
you what these meetings are doing. This is not the only 
man, there are a lot more in the same boat with him, and 
I thought we ought to mention these things to let the 
members that are not taking advantage of these things know 
what it actually can mean to their firms.” 

Mr. Gibson stated that the idea for the afternoon meet- 
ing would be a discussion of better roving, better yarn 
and better cloth. In this connection, the suggestion was 
made by Mr. Boyd that the weavers be invited to the sec- 
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tional meetings of the carders and spinners, so that these 


weavers could tell their brother overseers in the preparatory 
departments just what their defects were. 
was heartily approved. 


This suggestion 


Mr. Boyd, who has, since the establishment of the sec- 
tional meeting plan, shown a great interest in the possibil- 
ities of standardizing a piece of cloth, was given the floor, 
and exhibited samples of cloth sent him by Mr. Clark, of 
the finishing committee, which showed some of the defects 
that are going into the cloth turned out by many of the 
mills today. These samples of cloth, it was pointed out, 
were taken at random from cloth that had been inspected 
and declared as “first quality” goods, and yet there was in 
every piece some kind of a defect—a filling mark, oily 
filling, thin place, reed mark or some other imperfection— 
which, in the unanimous opinion of the meeting, should 
relegate it to at least “seconds” and in some instances, 
“third quality.” 

’ After exhibiting these pieces of cloth, to show what is 
really going into so-called “firsts,’ Mr. Boyd then read 
the results of some tests that had been made at a southern 
mill in this regard, but on request, this is omitted at this 
point in this report. 

Mr. Cobb, after Mr. Boyd had concluded with his re- 
port, which was of much interest, stated that he had the 
copies of the questionnaire that was sent him by Chairman 
Clark of the finishing committee, and that he would like 
for every weaver and superintendent at the meeting to make 
the tests outlined in this questionnaire, and report back at 
the next weavers’ sectional meeting. “If you will have 
your cloth room man to take some samples from goods that 
have already been graded as first quality, and let him make 
a careful inspection for defects such as shuttle marks, oily 
filling, ete., and report back to our next meeting, we can 
get an idea as to what defects are really going into our 
‘ffirsts” at the present time. That is the thing we must 
establish first, and when we have found this out, then we 
can go ahead and try to establish some standards for eloth,” 
Mr. Cobb asked for volunteers who would make ‘ests of 
this character, and several responded. He stated that he 
did not have enough copies of the questionnaire to dis- 
tribute, but furnished copies to the textile press, and Cor- 
TON is glad to reproduce this questionnaire herewith, in the 
hope that other weavers and superintendents will follow 
the example set by some at the Greenville meeting and make 
the tests requested. 

The questionnaire shows a list of imperfections eommon- 
ly found in cloth, and Mr. Cobb’s plan is to have superin- 
tendents take samples, daily or weekly, as convenient, from 
goods that have already been inspected in the usual manner 
and declared by the regular inspectors to be “firsts.” Then 
the superintendents should go over these samples carefully 
and find all the defects they can, and make a record of these 
from day to day, or week to week, and then report the 
highest number of defects found in a piece of cloth, the 
lowest number, and the average for the total number of 
pieces inspected. 

The questionnaire, which asks for answers to questions 
in regard to the variation and number of imperfeetions that 
should be allowed to go into a piece of first quality cloth, 
follows : 

“The slogan of the Southern Textile Association this 
year is “Better Yarns and Better Cloth.” 

“Wih the idea in view of establishing as far as possible 
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a common standard of quality for first quality cloth, you 
are requested to fill in the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

“In manufacturing grey goods what would you consider 
a first quality piece of cloth? 

“What variation should be allowed each way in weight? 

“What variation should be allowed each way in picks 
per inch? 

“What variation should be allowed each way in sley 
per inch? 

“How many of the following imperfections should be 
permitted in 100 yards of first quality cloth? 

FILLING. 
Thick or thin places. 
Slugs. 
Mispicks. 
Cockly filling. 
Kinky filling. 
Smash. 
Oily or dirty filling. 
Bad place in selvage. 
Warp. 
Wrong draw or flat. 
Reed mark. 
Ends out. 
Seratch up. 
Oily or dirty warp threads. 

“What is the best method of inspection? If inspected 
over a table, how many yards per minute should the cloth 
travel?” 

The Association desires that all members who will do 


take this questionnaire and make tests on some of their 
“first quality” goods, in the manner outlined, and keep a 
record of all the imperfections found, not only those given 


SO 


in the questionnaire, but also others which may be found 

in this inspection. As an assistance to the mill men in 

making these tests, the Association has suggested the fol- 

lowing as an excellent form to follow in reeording the tests: 
Kinp or Goops. 

80 x 80—4.00 yard 

Number of pieces inspected, 12; each 115 yards long. 


39 inch. 


Average weight, 4.07. 
Picks, 80 x 79.66. Highest, 80; lowest, 79. 
Width, average, 39.41. Highest, 3914; lowest, 39. 
Total, 69. Highest number in any one piece, 7; 
lowest, 4; average for the 12 
Filling marks. Total, 101. 
12; lowest, 4; average for the 12 pieces, 8.40. 
Threads out Total, 31. Varying from one to six 
Highest number in any one piece, 6; lowest, 1. 


Slugs. 
pieces, 5.75. 
Highest in any one piece, 


inches. 
Average, 4.15. 

Oily and Dirty Filling. Total, 28. 
piece, 4; lowest, 1; average, 2.33. 
Total, 8. Highest number in any one 
piece, 2; lowest, 0; average, .6. 

Stringy selvage. Total, 50. 
7: lowest, 1; average, 4.15. 

Thick and Thin Places. 
0; average, 2.33. 

Reed Marks. Total, 1. 

Loose Threads on Cloth. 


Highest in any one 
Seratch-ups. 
Highest in any one piece, 


Total, 28. Highest, 5; lowest, 


Total, 78. 
on any one piece, 9; lowest, 4; average, 6.50. 
The idea of this investigation, as pointed out by Mr. 


Highest number~ 
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Cobb, is to assist the Association in getting a line on just 
what defects are at present going into -first quality cloth, 
so that they will have some base from which to start their 
efforts in establishing a standard, and also to get the 
opinions of the different mill men on the variations anc 
There- 


fore, it will assist the Association greatly if members who 


imperfections that should be allowed in “firsts.” 


read this will make the investigations and have them to re- 
port at the next sectional meeting of weavers. 

After the discussion on these reports, and some other 
discussion which is omitted by request, the meeting resumed 
its diseussion of technical features, and Chairman Gibson 
brought up the question of “cover” on the face of cloth. 
He stated that it would be interesting to a number of those 
present. to know just what settings to use on the loom to get 
the proper “cover” or “face.” He invited discussion on 
this point. 

When asked for a statement on this connection, C. E. 
Hatch, of Greenville, S. C., said that this “eover” or “face” 
is desirous on goods that are to be sold over the counter 
in the grey, but that with goods going to the bleachery 
or finishing plant, it is not so necessary, as these opera- 
tions put their own “cover” on the goods, 

Mr. Gibson then asked for the settings to use for get- 
ting the “cover” at the loom. Mr. Williams, of Greenville, 
explained his method and continued, “But Ido not get all of 
my ‘cover’ on the loom. I go back to the slasher for it. 
You cannot get a ‘cover’ on goods made from hard, wiry 
yarn, so I go back to the slasher and see that the elasticity 
is left in it. Then I ean get a good, firm, smooth, mellow 
feel on the cloth.” 

Another man explained that another method is to use 
vapor steam and hot rolls, but he cautioned against having 
the rolls set so close as to mash the cloth. ° He advised set- 
ting them far enough apart so that the goods will go through 
them but if the rolls mash them, the purpose is defeated. 
This man is the cloth room man at the mill where Mr. Wil- 
liams is overseer of weaving, and led up to his suggestion 
by saying, “If Mr. Williams sends me a piece of goods 
that doesn’t have the ‘cover’ on it, it is up to me to put it 
on,” 

The chairman: annopneed here that the meeting would 
adjourn in order to give the men an opportunity to visit 
the Textile Products Show at Textile Hall. 

Secretary Carter announced that a meeting of the Spin- 
ners’ Section will be held in Gastonia, N. C., sometime in 
November. Friday, November 18th, has been selected as 
the date for this.spinners’ meeting at Gastonia, it is an- 
A full attendance of men from every depart- 
In accordance with the usual 


nouneed. 
ment in the mill is urged. 
plan, two sessions will be held, a morning session and an 
afternoon session. 





An elementary text-book on textile chemistry has just 
been published by the MacMillan Company, entitled “In- 
troduction to Textile Chemistry.” The author is H. Harper, 
who is head of the chemistry department of the trade and 
grammar school and technical institute of Keighley, Eng- 
land. The book contains 185 pages including a glossary, 
and gives a condensed account of some of the important 
properties of the various textile fibers and the materials 
used in their treatment. 
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Meeting of S. C. Cotton Manufacturers 


The annual convention of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina was held in Greenville, S. C., 
on Thursday, October 6th, in connection with the first 
Textile Produets Show which began at Textile Hall on that 
date. There was a very good attendance, about forty-eight 
mills being represented with an attendance of approximate- 
ly one hundred members and guests. The convention con- 
sisted of only one session, this being held at 1:30 o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon at Cleveland Hall. 

President James D. Hammett presided over the meeting 
in his usual able manner. Following the roll eall, the re- 
ports of the seeretary-treasurer, Robert W. Sullivan, and 
of the auditing 
were read and approved, as 
were the minutes of the meet- 
ing held on March 15. 

At 
routine business, 
Hammett introduced to the 
Association Captain Roy A. 


committee 


the conelusion of this 
President 


Cheney, secretary of the Knit 
Goods Manufacturers of 
America, Cohoes, N. Y., who, 
he announced, would address 
the manufacturers present on 
he subject of 


The Open Price Plan. 
Captain Cheney gave a 
very clear explanation of the 
open price plan for associa- 
tions, stating that it is noth- 
ing more or less than a fair 


exchange of actual prices he- 


tween those interested and 
supplied through a central 


secretarial office. He pointed 
out that it is absolutely un- 
questioned that men in busi- 
ness seek to learn as much as 
they ean regarding their com- 
petitor’s lines and prices, and 
that often the desired infor- 
mation is sought and obtain- 
ed in devious ways and by “kitchen door” methods. 

The speaker illustrated very conclusively the dangefous 
effects this system has had in many instances. 

On ‘the other hand, he declared, the open price plan 
offers an open and frank exchange by manufacturers, 
through a central office, of correct information as to prices, 
production and sales. He emphasized that the first prin- 
ciple of the plan is that all prices reported through the 
office of the secretary of such an association must be prices 
that have been actually made and quoted in the ordinary 
conduct of business. A principle of equal importance, he 
added, is that a member in joining such an association re- 
mains in absolute control of his business policies and is 
bound in no way to conform his prices or policies to the 


reported ones of any other member. And that he is in no 





PRESIDENT JAMES D. HAMMETT. 


way obligated to maintain the prices he has reported, but 
may change his prices as often and in whatever direction 


that appeals to his business judgment. The only obligation 


that rests upon him is that he will report his prices and his 
changes in prices to his association office when he makes 
them. 


The net result of this interchange of information to a 
member is, Captain Cheney declared, that he gets the in- 
formation he is always seeking; he gets it quicker; he gets 
it at less expense than by the old devious methods; and 
he gets true, authentic information because it comes to him 
direct, and he is relieved from relying on rumors and gar- 
bled stezies as a basis for his 
business judgment. 
Following’ Captain Che- 
ney’s remarks, John W. Ar- 
rington, president of the Un- 
ion Bleaching and Finishing 
Company, Greenville, S. C., 
spoke briefly of a plan whieh 
the National of 


Cotton Finishers has in force, 


Association 


and which works somewhat 
along the lines of the system 
outlined hy Captain Cheney. 
President’s Address. 

President 
the 


president, 


then 
of 
con- 


Hammett 


made annual address 
the 


ditions in the southern textile 


covering 


industry during the past year, 


and touching upon some of 


the needs of the industry for 


the future. He spoke in part 


as follows: 
The cotton planters * of 
the South were encouraged 


by “others to follow the dic- 
tafes of 


tion, and in 


their inclina- 
1920 planted a 
large area in cotton, comfort- 
that 


cessive prices would prevail, 


own 


able in the thought ex- 


and riches acerue to them. Nature came to their assist- 


ance, and made possible a production that was cumbersome 
and that could not be marketed at the prices prevailing 
Un- 


fortunately conditions between sowing time and harvest time 


when the crop was sown, and the plants cultivated. 


had materially changed, and yet the planter was advised 
and encouraged to hold from market the product of his 
the 


freely given, and joined in the effort to hold a commodity 


toil, and in numerous instances, followed advice so 


to a price which the world in its poverty and embarrassment 
could not pay. Because of the excessive cost of the erop, 
and the relatively low prices received for it, the planter was 
reduced to a position where his obligations could not be 
met, and his buying power and credit, if not entirely re- 
moved, were most seriously affected. 
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Experience has at last proven to te a good teacher, and 
the planter has sensibly reduced his acreage to a more 
reasonable figure, and because of the reduction in acreage, 
aided by crop pests, his product has been so materially re- 
duced as to probably insure for him a reasonable price for 
his commodity. While in thorough sympathy with the 
planter, and wishing for him all due prosperity, we must 
not overlook the fact that crop pests are not only seriously 
affecting the welfare of the planter, but are due to seriously 
affect the welfare of everyone, including the industry we 
have the honor to represent. 

We should encourage the planter to produce enough 
of his commodity to clothe the world, and at the same time 
produce largely of his living expenses at home, so that 
he may, with propriety, dispose of his cotton at a price 
the world can afford to pay. We should realize that nature 
has made of the South a cotton producing country, and that 
it is supreme in the production of cotton, and is not supreme 
in the production of other farm products. Assuming this 
to be true, we should assist in every way possible to extermi- 
nate the insect that is proving so disastrous to the farming 
interests of the South, and which, eventually, will prove 
to be disastrcus to all other interests, and seriously retard 
the growth and happiness of every section of our common 
country. 

Permit me to say in reference to transportation, that 
while: we are advised that management of railroad proper- 
ties is no “flowery bed of ease,” and that profits aceruing 
to those who own the properties is non-existent, yet we 
realize that freight and passenger rates are se high as to 
seriously interfere with the proper conduct of business, and, 
in our judgment, is largely responsible for the delay in 
business assuming a normal healthy condition, with full 
We hope 


employment given to the workmen of the nation. 


this condition may be changed. 

Labor is abundant and is proving to be more efficient 
than was the ease twelve months ago. Happily for the in- 
dustry, and those who are employees of the industry, the 
labor agitator has invaded only a small section of the state 
and because of the absence of the pernicious element who 
agitate to further their own selfish ends and comfort, added 
to the fact that employees generally recognize that mills 
have operated in many cases at serious loss in order to 
furnish employment to their loyal employees, our people are 
reasonably happy and contented. : 

The press has recently carried interviews with repre- 
sentatives of organizations who purport to represent labor 
which indicate their purpose to foster and encourage agita- 
tion among southern textile employees, but we cannot be- 
lieve the men whose brains and industry have created and 
built up this important wheel in southern business life will 
so far forget their business acumen as to willingly permit 
the stranger, be he of English, Irish, Polish, or even New 
England birth and environment, to take charge of and con- 
duct the business which has taken more than a generation 
to establish. 

I suggest that as we lave passed through the last twelve 
months of disastrous business, taking the excessive depre- 
ciation in‘ value of our property and the merchandise on 
hand without serious embarrassment to the vast majority, 
we can, with propriety, look forward to a day with more 
happiness to both employer and employee. Let us realize 
and urge producer of raw material and employee in the 


violate the laws of both God and man. 
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mills to realize, that we cannot fix the price of our product, 
neither are we able to fix the price of the product of the 
farin, or the remuneration of the employee. Let us insist 
on all capital, and all labor, coming to a correct diagnosis 
of conditions, and realize that in its last analysis the price 
of all commodities and all that enters into the production 
of commodities is fixed at the retail counter by the public. 
If the public is willing to buy at a price that will justify a 
price for raw material and labor, all well and good, but if 
the publie refuses to buy at the price the producer thinks 
just, it follows naturally that the public conscience must, 
in the end, prevail, and costs so regulated as to meet his 
views. 

We note with regret the tendency towards Government 
commission eontro] of industry. A commission may have 
as its members men of the highest integrity, of the greatest 
learning, and with a thorough disposition to be just, and yet 
it is political in its nature, and naturally follows the trend 
of public opinion though the opinion of the public may 
be ignorantly formed upon a basis that is entirely unfair 
in its treatment of corporate wealth. We should antagonize 
the growing tendency towards political contro] of industry 
through commissions or otherwise. 

I am satisfied that the selling representatives of the mills 
are, in the main, intelligent and loyal to the mills’ interest, 
and should be commended for their loyalty and efforts in 
our behalf. I do, however, feel that many agents freely 
advise buyers’ representatives of the amount of stock goods 
on hand to the detriment of the mills when stocks have ac- 
cumulated, and would suggest that each member advise their 
agents that, in our judgment, the policy of exposing our 
hand when it is weak is not in the interest of the mills, and 
request a change in policy. 

The question may be asked why the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of South Carolina should diseuss the 
question for law and order. As your executive officer, I 
feel this question is very closely allied with the productive 
capacity of your various plants, with the security that is 
necessary to a proper conduct of the business, and above 
all others to the safety and happiness of those associated 
with us in the proper conduct of the business as employees. 

The courts all over the land are congested with cases 
against men whose criminal natures have permitted them to 
The newspaper 
daily record of thefts, murder, arson, rape, bootlegging and 
in fact, violation of all laws held in contempt by the crim- 
inally inclined, is startling, and should command the -at- 
tention of every right thinking man or woman. The mob 
spirit prevails all over the country, and where formerly 
the mob confined its punishment to the brute guilty of rape, 
it is now not unusual for the mob to take matters in its 
own hands, and in a most cowardly manner punish men or 
women suspected of some minor offense, and often for no 
reason other than personal dislike. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the spirit that encourages 
mob law. Many theories are advanced as the cause of this 
spirit of lawlessness, and while each theory may have its 
part in the terrible conditions that prevail, I am satisfied 
a lowering of our respect for our fellowman, a lessening 
of the timidity or modesty that prevailed with our parents, 
a contempt on the part of the young for the wisdom that 
comes with age, an utter disregard for constituted authority 
on the part of many of our people, an entire misconception 
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of the conventions on the part of many, a serious lessening 
in the influence of the ministry, and through this lessened 
influence, an indifference to the Church of God, exists 
that is appalling. 

The remedy may be difficult to find, but I am sure if 
we, as a body of men who oceupy positions of more or less 
importance in our several communities, will encourage a 
respect for our fellowman, encourage modesty and correct 
living on the part of our men and women, stand up for 
constituted authority, and defend and attend the chureh 
of God with regularity, we will have taken a step in the 
right direction towards eliminating the spirit of the mob in 
South Carolina. 

Some may say the preacher is uninteresting and the 
ehureh work slow. Make the preacher interesting, or pay 
enough to get one who is interesting, and not too timid to 
speak out openly against the great sin of mob law, as well 





The First Textile Produets Show was held at Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., for one week beginning Thursday, 
October 6th. It fulfilled all predictions made for it, and as 
the first undertaking of its character to be staged, it was 
indeed a success. 

The purpose of this exhibition was to provide a medium 
where the manufacturers and buyers of. cotton products 
and by-products could meet on a mutual ground, and this 
purpose was beyond a doubt accomplished. In the mag- 
nificent array of exhibits which occupied the entire second 
floor of the great Textile Hall, there were cotton fabrics 
manufactured in practically all textile sections of the coun- 
try, the most up-to-date products of the country’s spindles 
and looms. There were manufacturers, commission mer- 
chants, and buyers, who met in this great exhibition 
which proved conclusively to be a credit to the industry and 
to those whose efforts made it a possibility. 

One of the important and outstanding features of the 
Show was its educational feature.. People who never before 
realized the greatness of the southern textile industry, went 
away from the Hall convinced of the important part this 
factor plays in the ecommerce of the world. Also, mill men 
saw the products of their neighbors, and quite a few saw 
exhibited, for the first time, the products of their own mills, 
after having been finished and printed by the large eastern 
establishments, 

On the whole, though distinct direct results may not 
have been prominent, the Show was a success. The ex- 
hibitors were pleased, and it is generally conceded that-the 
Textile Products Show has established itself as an institu- 
tion in the textile industry, and that it has proved itself 
a worthy alternate attraction to the Southern Textile Ex- 
position. It fills a need in the textile industry that has 
long been unfilled, and is an evidence of progress in that 
industry. 

The Show was formally declared open hy William G. Sir- 
rine, president of Textile Hall Corporation, on Thursday 
morning, October 6th, at 11 o’clock, when an impressive 
opening exercise was held on the first floor of the Hall, with 
several hundred people present. 

In declaring the Show in operation, Mr. Sirrine said 
that the event stands for progress in the textile industry, 
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as other sins. If the church is slow take part and make it 
hum. JI feel that as citizens of the nation first, and as 
representatives of this great industry, it is well for us to 
seriously consider this question, realizing with the mob in 
control, and law and order relegated to the background, 
our properties are valueless. 

Following Mr. Hammett’s address, the Association went 
into executive session, adopting strong resolutions favor- 
ing the Smoot sales tax plan, and also in support of an 
adequate tariff. The officers were re-elected for another 
term, and several changes were made in the personnel of 
The officers and executive com- 
mittee for the coming year are as follows: President, 
James D. Hammett; vice-president, A. F. McKissick; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Robert W. Sullivan; executive committee, 
J. C. Plonk, T. M. Marchant, E. F. Woodside, R. E. Ligon, 


Chapman. 


the executive committee. 


Leroy Springs and James A. 





and expressed the thanks of the promoters for the co- 


operation they received from the 
commission merchants and everyone else in the industry 
whose combined efforts made the Show possible. The 
audience then rose while the Rev. Dr. Sloan rendered the in- 
vocation. 

Mr. Sirrine next presented B. FE. 


textile manufacturers, 


Geer, chairman of the 
Greenville program committee, and before introducing the 
next speaker, Mr. Geer, on behalf of the members of the 
cotton mill industry, thanked Sirrine for the 
splendid work done in staging the Show. Mr. Geer then in- 
troduced James D. Hammett, president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of South Carolina. 

Mr. Hammett spoke briefly on the relations existing 


President 


between the cotton manufacturers and their employees. 
There have been a great many thing said in the past in 
reference to the textile industry, he declared, that were un- 
just and unwarranted. He declared that every mill manager 
realizes that his success depénds entirely upon the attitude 
of the general public, and the wish of every textile manager 
For that 


reason, the southern textile industry courts the fullest in- 


is to have the good-will of the general public. 


vestigation as to the health of its employees, and also in- 
vites any investigation into the morals of the people in the 
mill communities, feeling seeure in the thought, that the 
health and morals of the men and women in the mill. villages 
are equal to those of a like number of people in any other 
community in the world. Mr. Hammett then introduced the 
principal speaker of the occasion, R. P. Sparks, of Ottawa, 
Canada, president of the Canadian Association of Garment 
Manufacturers. 

The address of Mr. Sparks was an interesting one, and 
the speaker made a strong appeal to the United States to 
recognize his country as a nation, and plead for a stronger 
spirit of friendship and kindly, social and commercial re- 
lationship between these two countries, separated by only 
an imaginary line, and having many interests in common. 

Mr. Sparks cited figures showing the importance of the 
commercial relationship of the United States and Canada, 
and also presented data showing the investments made in 
that country by capital from this country. 

Concluding his appeal for a closer relationship in every 
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respect between these two countries, Mr. Sparks said, “I 
have referred to the imaginary line which divides us in the 
whole of 4,000 miles, and along which there is not a fortress 
nor a gun nor a soldier on guard. If any of you have 
visited Canada you know this boundary is marked out with 
huge stones. Let us not regard these monuments as mute 
emblems of division, but let us in our imagination regard 
them as trysting places where friend meets friend, let us 
regard them as pedestals upon which, in our imagination, 
shall stand the emblems of justice, fraternity and good will. 
These are attributes which have characterized our inter- 
course in the past, these signify the relationship which in the 
face of the common enemy marked the relationship of the 
soldiers of Canada and of your great Republic. Let us 
lope this association will continue. 

“Your ex-President Wilson gave expression to a great 
ideal when he said that the object he sought was that the 
world should be made safe for democracy. Let us see that 
insofar as the American continent is concerned, the spirit 
of freedom and demoeracy shall triumph.” 

The Show having been formally opened, the visitors 
went to the seeond floor of the Hall, which contained the 
The great Hall was a mass of smilax 
On the exhibit floor, a com- 


individual exhibits. 
and laurel and autumn leaves. 
plete color scheme of green and russet and gold was earried 
out, with the soft gray of Spanish moss entwined in the 
garlands which were artistically festooned from the beams 
while over the stage, and ferming a fitting and artistie back- 
ground for the sylvan canopy, hung a huge American flag, 
symbolizing the national scope of the Show. 

The first floor of the Hall was arranged into an attrac- 
tive sitting room, a tea room and a “southern dining room,” 
where tempting southern dishes were served to the visitors. 
Regular musical coneerts were given during the afternoon 
and evening by an excellent orchestra. 

On Thursday evening, a reception was tendered the ex- 
hibitors and visitors at the Poinsett Club. 

An attraction of Thursday afternoon was the joint 
luncheon of the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs of Greenville, 
at the Ottaray Hotel, at which a number of exhibitors and 
visitors at the Textile Produets Show were invited guests. 
Ridley Watts, of Ridley Watts & Co., New York City, one 
of the exhibitors at the Show, delivered a very optimistic 
address, expressing the view that in textile lines, liquida- 
tion has been completed and that conditions are on the 
mend. The steel industry, building trades and the auto- 
mobile industry are now going through a period of liquida- 
tion, he said, and his prediction was that within the next 
six months, railroad problems will be readjusted and a 
sound basis provided for general and widespread pros- 
perity. Another speaker at this luncheon was H. L. Hun- 
gerford, division superintendent of the Southern Railway, 
who gave some highly interesting information relative to 
the Southern Railway and the part it is playing in the 
economic life of the Piedmont section. R. P. Sparks, who 
delivered the principal address at the opening of the Tex- 
tile Produets Show, also spoke briefly at the luncheon, re- 


peating his plea for a closer relationship between Canada 


and the United States. 

On Friday evening, October 7th, a complimentary con- 
cert was given at the Grand Opera House by the colored 
churches of Greenville for the exhibitors and visitors to 
the Show, and this was one of the most enjoyable entertain- 
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ment features of the week. Old-time southern melodies, 
sung only as a southern darkey can sing them, were heard 
with much amusement and interest by a large audience. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 10thi, 
11th and 12th, the last three days of the Show, dancing was 
enjoyed at Cleveland Hall “from 10 o’clock on.” 

The Board of Governors of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association held their fall meeting in Greenville 
on Tuesday, October 11, during the Textile Products Show, 
and it was decided by unanimous vote to hold the 26th An- 
nual Convention of the Association in Washington, D. C., 
on May 23 and 24, 1922. Details of the meeting place at 
Washington, program, etc., will be annouriced later by 
Secretary Adams. The meeting in Greenville was well 
attended, among those present being President L. D. Tyson, 
Vice-President C. EK, Hutchison, Secretary-Treasurer W. 
D. Adams, W. E. Beattie, J. D. Massey, J. H. Separk, R. C. 
Freeman, Aug. W. Smith, T. H. Rennie, Ellison ‘A. Smyth, 
M. L. Cannon, W. A. Erwin, Fuller E. Callaway, Stuart W. 
Cramer, John A. Law, J. D. Hammett, A. H. Bahnson, 
and Cason J. Callaway. 

The following descriptions of the individual exhibits tell 
their own story of the quantity and variety of textile prod- 
ucts and by-products displayed at the different booths. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., had one 
of the most interesting exhibits of the Show. The fea- 
ture was the display of some samples of articles of clothing 
and other materials made in Germany out of paper, in sub- 
stitution for cotton fabrics after the German mills were 
unable to secure sufficient raw cotton for their needs. These 
articles seemed to be very substantial and durable, and 
were extremely low in price, a man’s coat, for example, 
selling at about the equivalent of thirteen cents. However, 
representatives of the Bureau in attendance at the exhibit 
pointed out, there is very little danger of American mills 
encountering much competition from these paper products 
in their home market, inasmuch as they would not meet 
with favor in this country. On the other hand, it was de- 
clared, there is a potential market for such products in 
India and China and other countries, where price is the 
largest factor with the purchaser, rather than quality. 

Also ineluded in this exhibit were numerous textile sam- 
ples that had been collected by representatives of the Bureau 
in all parts of the world, and were displayed to demonstrate 
the field of the American manufacturer in export trade, 
and also, the competition he will encounter in sending his 
products to other countries. There were also booklets issued 
by the department showing interesting international tex- 
tile figures. Edwin Bates, from the office of the Bureau at 
Washington, was in attendance at this exhibit. 

Another highly interesting government exhibit was that 
of the Department of Agriculture. This exhibit occupied 
the entire stage of the Hall. There were shown miniature 
models of up-to-date cotton warehouses, and also interest- 
ing bulletin boards relating to cotton production and manu- 
facture. Also, this exhibit included samples of standards 
for cotton grading as established by the government. J. K. 
Ward, G. S. Meloy and H. L. Starnes and B. L. Perkins, 
were present. Mr. Starnes was in charge of a radio station 
which had been installed on the stage for the purpose of 
demonstrating the recently inaugurated system of sending 
market news by radio. 
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Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass.. and 
Huntsville, Ala., for whom Lawrence and Company are 
the selling agents, were showing samples of the fabries 
which they manufacture for workingmen’s garments, in- 
cluding fustians, moleskins, khakis, gaberdeens, velveteens, 
These fabrics just named are all manufac- 
From the Huntsville plant were 
H.' Grimley, sou- 


plushes, ete. 
tured at the Lowell plant. 
grey goods for bagging purposes. T. 
thern salesman for Lawrence and Company, was in charge 
of this exhibit, Also shown, in addition to the fabrics, 
were garments made from some of these cloths. 

An interesting exhibit was the combined display of the 
Areade Cotton Mills, the Aragon Cotton Mills, and the Blue 
Buckle Cotton Mills, Ine., of Rock Hill, S. C., and the 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. These mills are all 
under the same management, Alex Long being president and 
treasurer of the Areade, Aragon and Baldwin, and pres- 
ident of the Blue Buckle. The exhibit included print cloths, 
cord madras, poplins and oxfords made ly the Arcade 
and Aragon, and sheetings, osnaburgs, bag cloths and yarns 
made by the Baldwin Cotton Mills. The product of the 
Blue Buckle is industrial denims, and these mills have 1,000 
looms manufacturing this goods exclusively. They manu- 
facture 2.20 denims only, emphasizing one-color goods. 

The Utility Manufacturing Company, Goldsboro, N. C., 
had an exhibit showing the packing cases for export and 
domestic use, warper disks and water proof panels which 
they manufacture. An interesting feature was a jar con- 
taining panels finished with a water-proof veneer, which, 
it was stated, is capable of withstanding 24 hours boiling, 
8 hours baking, or 30 days submergence in water without 
showing deterioration of the glue line. These features 
should make it particularly adaptable for use in shipping 
contamers, especially for export. purposes. 

Included in the exhibit of the Seaboard Mills, Ine., 59 
Leonard St., New York City, were samples of the products 
of the Santee Mills, the Bamberg Mills, the Orangeburg 
Cotton Mills, the Oakland Cotton Mills, and the Union-Buf- 
falo Mills, for whom they are the selling agents. The exhibit 
consisted mostly of sheetings. Mr. Denning, Jr., of the 
New York concern, was in charge of the exhibit. 

The Nuckasee Manufacturing Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
were featuring their patented “Nuxee” athletic union suits. 
A. B. Sanders, the patentee of this feature, was present, as 
were F. W. Symmes and J. D. Smeak, president and treas- 
urer, respectively, of the concern. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, S. C., 
maintained an exhibit space wherein they displayed prod- 
ucts of the school that was work of the students, including 
weaving, designing and dyeing and knitting. Professor 
C, 8. Doggett, principal of the school, was present during 
the week, 

The exhibit of the American Fabrics Company was very 
different from the majority of others, and aroused a great 
deal of interest. Filet, cluny, torchon, florentine and venice 
point reproductions, startling in their likeness to the real 
laces, were shown. Other lace and embroidery products 
were shown. 

Lowe Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., and the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., had a joint exhibit show- 
ing corduroys, beach cloth, coutil, ete., made at the latter 
plant and “Treffan” zephyrs and fine dress ginghams from 


the Huntsville plant.’ Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
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sion Company are the selling agents for these mills. J. C. 
Cosby, from the Pomona Mills, was in charge of this ex- 
W. Causey, executive officer of both mills, 
The corduroys exhibit- 


hibit, while C. 
Was in attendance during the week. 
ed were finished by the John S. Boyd Co., Williamstown, 
Mass., and J. S. Boyd and Thomas Boyd were present as 
representatives of this organization. 

American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount Holly, 
N. C.,, 


carded yarns,” were represented with an attractive exhibit. 


“spinners and mercerizers of high grade combed and 


They were showing some of their mercerized yarn on cones, 
and also displayed samples of well known underwear and 
hosiery knitted from their mercerized yarns. Edwin Huteh- 
ison was in charge of the booth. J. M. Hatch, general man- 
ager, was in’ part-time attendance, as was C. E’. Hutchison, 
president of the company. 

Union Bleaching and Finishing Company, Greenville, 
S. C., showed samples of products bleached at their large 
plant, displaying sheetings, pajama checks, etc., and goods 
especially packed for export purposes. This bleachery has 
a capacity of 2,000,000 yards of cloth a week. T. C. 
Perry was in charge. J. W. Arrington, J. W. Arrington, 
Jr., and Riehard W. Arrington were in attendance. 

An interesting joint exhibit was made by the Victory 
Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, N.-C., and the Oco- 
nee Mills Co., Westminister, N. C., showing “Peerless” bunt- 
ings from the latter plant and piques from the mill -at 
Fayetteville. 

Leaksville Woolen Mills, Leaksville and Charlotte, N. C., 
were showing slasher, roller and clearer cloth, as well as 
blankets and Polo cloth for women’s coats, that are manu- 
faectured by them. John L. Morehead was in charge. 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C., and the Mills, 
C., both of which are under the manage- 


Law, were exhibiting in a joint display, 


Saxon 
Spartanburg, S. 
ment of John A. 
showing lawns, sateens, sheetings, yarns, ete., and also had 
on display several dresses made from some of their sateens. 
Also, snapshots of community life in the villages of these 
mills were shown. The exhibit was in charge of W. C. 
Sibley. 

Edisto Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
turers, were featuring the 45-inch pillow cases which they 


converters and manufae- 
manufacture. J. H. Lampley was in charge. 

Cone Export and Commission Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
and New York City, had a very extensive exhibit. This 
organization represents the Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills; 
Cliffside (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ingon, N. C.; Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Cotton Mills, Cliffside, N. C.; Minneola Cotton Mills, Gib- 
sonville, N. C.; MeAden Mills, MeAdenville, N. 
imity Print Works, Proximity Mfg. Co., Revolution Cotton 
Mills, and White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; Sal- 
isbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills; and the Sidney Cotton Mills, 


; Haynes 


C.; Prox- 


Graham, N. C. They were showing products of all these 
mills, featuring the indigo printed drills produced at the 
Proximity and White Oak Mills. Herman Cone, W. F. 
Harwood, D. V. McLeod, and W. H. McCormick were pres- 
ent. 

American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass., were exhibit- 
ing in conjunction with their agents and owners, the M. C. 
D. Borden & Sons Co., New York. They were showing a 
very complete line of printed fabrics that elicited much at- 
surnett. 


tention. The company was represented by G. S. 
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Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company, Chester, Pa., main- 
tained reception space, 

Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C., were showing 
sheetings, ete., which they manufacture. Also were shown 
nursery books made out of cloth produced by these mills. 

Hudson Cotton Goods Co., Greenville, 8. C., mill agents 
and converters, were featuring Pelzer sheets in their ex- 
hibit, which also ineluded cheviots, chambrays, romper 
cloths, ginghams, bleachings, and towels. ‘i. S. Cheney 
was in charge, assisted by Hugh Black. 

Joshua L. Bailey & Co., Philadelphia and New York, 
were showing samples of the products of the several mills 
which they represent. 

The Pauline Mills, the Margrace Mills, and the Patricia 
Mills, of Kings Mountain, N. C., the group of mills oper- 
ated by C. EK. Neisler and sons, maintained exhibit space 
in connection with their selling agents, James F. White & 
Co., of New York. The samples from the Pauline Mills in- 
cluded table covers and napkins; from the Margrace there 
were “Novelite’ spreads; and “{Nikpan” napkins were 


shown from the Patricia Mills. A. W. Bayliss was repre- 


senting the selling agents at this exhibit. 

The Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co., Ware Shoals, 
S. C., ineluded in their exhibit some interesting views of 
the mill property, including a large reproduction of the 
dam. Among the products shown were sheetings, bag goods, 


shirtings, osnaburgs, ete. Also exhibited were finished 
flour bags made from Ware Shoals goods. James F. Mac- 
Enroe, assistant treasurer and manager, was in part-time 
attendance. 

A woolen manufacturer, Chatham Manufacturing Co., 
of Winston-Salem and Elkin, N. C., showed woolen blank- 
ets manufactured at their plants. C. C. Poindexter was 
in charge. 

The feature of the joint exhibit of the Brandon Mills, 
the Poinsett Mills and the Woodruff Cotton Mills, was a 
model dressed in a hat and dress made from 80x80 goods 
manufactured at one of these plants. Also were shown sam- 
ples of muslins, print cloths, bag goods, ete. 

The exhibit of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
was an interesting one. It demonstrated the statement fre- 
quently made declaring that in Greenville one may see 
represented every process in the production of the raw 
cotton and the manufacture of the finished cotton garments. 
The exhibit included every process in manufacture, from 
the cotton plant to the finished garment, This exhibit was 
the work of Harold ©. Smith, Herbert Lindsay and Mar- 
shall Beattie. 

Huck towels, turkish towels and antiseptic diaper cloth 
were included in the exhibit of the Georgia Cotton Mills, 
of Griffin, Ga. Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New York, 
selling agents for this mill, were also represented at this 
space, 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 
and boys. This organization takes the raw cotton direct 
from the field and manufactures it into the finished garment 


were showing samples of their underwear for men 


in their own plants. 

The Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., the Enoree 
(S. C.) Mills and the Alice Mills, Easley, S. C., had a joint 
exhibit featuring ginghams, drills, eambrics and sheetings. 

Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., showed sam- 
ples of the products of their various plants, which ineluded 
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denims, sheetings, cambries, ete. In conjunction with this 
exhibit was the display of Ridley Watts & Co., New York, 
selling agents. 

William Iselin & Co., cotton goods department, 26 
Thomas St., New York City, were showing ginghams from 
the Delgardo Mills, the Hillsboro Cotton Mills, the Elmira 
Cotton Mills, and the Stevens Cotton Mills. They also 
represent the Nassau Mills, the Holbrook Mills, the Calhoun 
Mills and the Woodstock Cotton Mills, the Ivy Damask 
Mills and the Gleneoe Mills. Other products included in 
this exhibit were crib blankets, outings, indigos, cheviots, 
table cloths, towels, faney jacquard bleached towels, ete. 
F. R. Bouvier was in charge. 

Greenville Commission Company, Greenville, S. C., were 
displaying sheetings from the Greenville Mills. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C., for whom 
Ridley Watts & Co. are the selling agents, were showing 
sheetings, cambrics, and colored goods, 

The infant’s wear department of Belk-Kirkpatrick Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., were showing specialties for infant wear. 
An interesting feature of this exhibit, and one which at- 
tracted considerable attention, was the display of an apron 
embroidered by Mary Stuart, Queen of the Scots, during 
the nineteen years she was confined in prison in the Six- 
teenth century. This is the property of H. W. Tuthill, 
of Greenville. The apron is worked in the “Lost Stitch” 
which is unknown to modern needleworkers, and for which 
experts have searched for over 200 years without success. 
Miss Westbrook was in charge of this interesting exhibit. 


Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, 8. C., and Belton 
Mills, Belton, S. C., had a joint exhibit showing sheetings, 
drills, dress goods, ete. Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, the pres- 
ident and treasurer, was a visitor during the week. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, 8S. C., were ex- 
hibiting sheetings, drills, shirtings and yarns. 

Keowee Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., converters of cotton 
goods, were showing various grades of fabrics handled by 
that organization. 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., and the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 8. C., had a joint exhibit in connection with their 
selling agents, J. P. Stevens & Co., 23 Thomas St., New 
York City. ‘ 

Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C., were featuring outing 
flannels and other cloth made and finished by them. J. H. 
Cary, chemist, was in charge of the exhibit. 

Various eotton goods were displayed in the booth of 
the Williamston Cotton Mills, Williamston, S. C. 

Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, §. C., and the Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C., the two mills of which James 
D. Hammett is president; were represented in a joint ex- 
hibit, in which were displayed the products of every machine 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, from picker laps 
throngh ecard slivers, drawing roving, spinning frame yarn 
and the woven goods. 

The exhibit of the Gluck Mills and Equinox Mills, Ander- 
son, 8. C., featured ducks and white yawns. 

The Standard Processing Company exhibited yarns on 
cones and skeins which were mercerized in their plant and 
which were the products of the Thatcher Spinning Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, 
Ala. This processing plant recently increased its capacity 
to 140,000 pounds of yarn on cones weekly. D. G. Gravel, 
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of the Standard Processing Company, was present at this 
exhibit during the week. 

Leslie, Evans & Co., New York City, had an extensive 
representation of the products of mills whom they represent. 
The exhibit included print cloths and sheetings from the 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C.; heavy duck from 
Savage Mfg. Co.; print cloths from the Marion (N. C.) 
Mfg. Co.; Conestee Mills sheetings; print cloths and sheet- 
ings from Hart Mills, Tarboro, N. C.; and other goods 
from the Washington Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gatti-Goodyear Company, Greenville, S. C., manufac- 
turing conditioners of all grades of cotton mill waste, main- 
tained reception quarters for their friends and customers. 

Commercial Shirt Co., New York City, were showing 
“No-fade” shirts, in conjunction with the display of their 
Greenville representatives. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, N. C., had 
an exhibit which included samples of “B. V. D.” under- 
wear, for which this plant furnishes the fabric. Views of 
village life were also shown, as well as finished fabrics 
of various grades from the North Carolina Finishing 
Company, at Salisbury, N. C. Mrs. Charles W. Davis was 
in charge of this exhibit. 

Southern Mercerizing Company, Tryon, N. 
showing samples of work done by the Tryon handweavers. 

Pacific Mills, with plants at Lawrence, Mass., Dover, 
N. H., and Columbia, S. C., maintained an attractive re- 
ception space, and also had on display samples of the prod- 
ucts of these plants. 

Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. I., whieh 
has now broken ground for their new southern branch 
plant at Greenville, S. C., were receiving friends and ac- 
quaintances in their booth. 

The Farish Company, commission merchants, 83 Worth 
St., New York City, were showing grey goods from seven 
southern miJls which they represent; colored goods from six 
mills; and blanket goods from four northern plants; and 
bed spreads from the French Broad Mfg. Co., Asheville 
N.C. J. P. Meetze and M. R. Dickson were in attendance. 

American Spinning Company, Greenville, S. C., were 
displaying bales and bolts of cloth, as well as photographs 
of village life at their mill. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., presented an interesting 
exhibit of fine goods, including tissues, plaids, stripes and 
goods containing silk in filling. They were also showing 
ladies’ silk filled faney sport skirt material, Shantung silk 
chiffons and silk striped voiles, ete. In this exhibit were 
shown 306 of the 3,000 patterns produced by the mill. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. are the selling 
agents. Brown Mahon, vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer, was present at this booth, as was B. S. Mills, secre- 
tary, and B. E. Geer, president. Kenneth M. Geer assisted 
in the exhibit. 

W. K. Hill Commission Company, Greer, S. C., were 
showing blankets, long cloth, brown goods, bed spreads and 


C., were 


nainsooks. C. H. McDougal was in charge. 
Textile Industrial Institute, Spartanburg, S. C., had 
an exhibit of products from the Model Mill. Miss Alleen 


Summer was in charge. 

Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company, New 
York City, maintained their usual reception space for vis- 
itors, +E 
Woodside Cotton Mills Company and the Easley (S. C.) 
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Mills, had an interesting display. They were showing 
eretonnes, cambries, pereales, ecalicos, ginghams, sheetings 
and unfinished goods manufactured at their different plants. 
They also had bales of unfinished goods especially prepared 
for export purposes on display. An interesting feature was 
a large picture of Wildwood Park, which is maintained by 
the company for the use of employees on vacations, and 
which is located about half-way between Greenville and 
Another innovation was that on each of 
girls attending 


Hendersonville. 
the six days of the Show, there were two 
the exhibit from one of the six plants of these mills, wear- 
ing dresses made from goods manufactured in that par- 
ticular plant. W. M. Grier and C. G. Stover were in 
charge. 

General Asbestos and Rubber Company, Charleston, 
S. C., had one of the most interesting exhibits of the Show, 
and one which attracted considerable attention from the 
visitors. This plant manufactures asbestos goods for va- 
rious purposes, and the main feature of their display was 
an exhibit showing the progress of the asbestos from its 
hard crude state into a mule-spun yarn where copper wire 
is inserted; and then in the finished woven state. It was 
called “The Story of Brake Lining” and there were also 
shown samples of ““Garco” brake lining made from this 
asbestos, as well as asbestos gaskets, tubing, packing, clutch 
facings and disks, asbestos cement and other asbestos prod- 
ucts. An interesting novelty was a Colonial flag made from 
asbestos, guaranteed to withstand the fire of any battle. 
This plant produces between six and seven million pounds 
of asbestos textiles in a year, and employs 1,300 workers. 
Forrest B. Gardner, manager of the textile division, was in 
charge of the exhibit, and was assisted by H. F. Porcher. 

F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., Greenville, S. C., exhibit- 
ed their plain and fancy converters’ goods. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, were receiving 
friends and customers at their booth, and showing products 
of the mills they represent. 

St. Johns Bros. Co., Inc., New York, maintained exhibit 
space with products which they handle as converters on 
display. 

Women’s Wear, Daily Trade Record Co:, 8 East 13th 
St., New York, had a very interesting display in charge 6f 
Miss Elizabeth They were showing ancient Inca 
and Javanese fabrics, some 4,000 years old, these being 
procured from a Brooklyn museum for the Show. 


Goan. 





“A Quarter Century of Cotton” for 1921 has been issued 
by A. Norden & Co., Cotton Exchange Building, New York. 
This year’s diagram contains the usual features included 
in this chart, and shows the course taken in the price of 
Middling Uplands on the New York market, for the past 
twenty-five years, as well as showing other interesting in- 
formation in reference to acreage, yield per acre, world’s 
eonsumption, ete., over that period of time. 


The 1921 edition of the American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade is ready for distribution. Outside of the usual 
changes in personnel, equipment, ete., reports are given 
in this edition on approximately 200 new mills not contained 
in the previous edition. Another interesting addition is a 
list of manufacturers and cutters-up of woven cotton un- 
derwear, nainsook, muslin, flannel, ete. The publishers are 
the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., New York. 
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Popular Textile Chemistry 


BY JAMES A. BRANEGAN. 


PRESIDENT, KALI MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carbonate of Soda. 
(Na, CO,) 
Sal Soda, Monohydrate of Soda. 

Soda Ash 48% and 58% (light and dense). 

No form of alkali is used more frequently in the dye- 
house than Carbonate of Soda; and certainly no chemical 
used in dyeing is sold under so many varied names. While 
each of the above names signifies “Carbonate of Soda,” yet 
each name expresses a different form and this difference in 
form is the amount of water present with the exception of 
48% and 58% ash, the difference in this case being usually 
sodium chloride or common salt. The expression light or 
dense refers to physical condition, the light being a palpable 
powder, fluffy and soft, while the dense is a more coarse 
and heavy powder. These conditions are produced mechan- 
ieally and have nothing to do with the chemical composition 
of the Carbonate of Soda. 

The expression Soda Ash 58% is misleading, few people 
understanding its full meaning and a little chemistry is 
necessary to make it clear. 

The chemical name for Sodium is Natrium and its chem- 
Carbon takes the symbol “C” and 
Oxygen the symbol “O.” An atom is the smallest part in 
which an element can be divided and a group of atoms 
chemically bound together become a molecule, The small 
figures placed after an element in a molecule expresses the 
number of atoms in that molecule, with the exception that 
the figure “1” is omitted. The molecular formula for Car- 
bonate of Soda is Na,CO, and this signifies at once to the 


ical symbol is’ “Na”. 


chemist 
Na, <= Sodium 
C = Carbon 
O, = Oxygen 3 atoms 
Now an atom of Sodium weighs 23, and an atom of Carbon 
12, an atom of Oxygen 16. (In determining these weights 
Hydrogen “H” is considered the unit or one, Sodium weigh- 
ing 23 Hydrogens, ete.) Analyzing Na,CO, with the above 
before us we find it contains by weight 
atoms atomic weight 
Sodium 2 yi 23 
Carton: ...s.°- 23 > 4 12 = 12 
Oxygen 3 * 16 = 48 
106 
And this figure 106 represents the molecular weight of Na,- 
CO, or Carbonate of Soda. Carbonate of Soda, however, is 
not a mixture of Sodium, Carbon and Oxygen jumbled to- 
gether as outlined above, but contains two distinct groups, 
the first or basie radical being Na,O or oxide of soda and 
the second the acid radical CO, earbon dioxide or carbonic 
acid gas and these joined together gives us Carbonate of 
Soda. 
Na,O + CO, — Na, CO, 
When we break down or analyze Carbonate of Soda these 
two groups are determined separately and by referring to 
the table on atomic weights just given you will find 


Na,O == 62 
cO, = 4 
Total Na, CO, = 106 
A little figuring will show that the Na,O contents of anhy- 
62 & 100 
drous (without water) Carbonate of Soda 
106 


58%. (I have omitted the small fractions on atomie weights 
and also not considered slight impurities which explain why 
the calculation carries a small fraction). And there we 
have it! If you heat Carbonate of Soda to the fusion point 
or neutralize it with acid the CO, is driven off and it loses 
44 lbs. of its weight in every 106 lbs., leaving 62 Ibs. (58%) 
Na,O, or based on 100%, it loses 42% of its weight and 
leaves 58% Na,O, and from this we get the expression 
58% Ash. Therefore, 58% Soda Ash is actually 100% 
Carbonate of Soda. 

The 48% Soda Ash is still more misleading and many 
people think it is only 10% (58 — 48 — 10) lower in 
strength than the 58%. The impurity is common salt (Na- 
Cl)) and it actually contains only 82% Carbonate of Soda. 
The figure 48% is derived from the following analysis of 
48% Soda Ash. 

CO, ....34% ) Total 
ogee: Na, CO, 


(Common Salt) NaCl... .18% 


100% 


The following table shows comparative analysis of the two 


grades: 
Soda Ash 
58% 


Soda Ash 
48% 
Na,O 48 58 
co, 34 42 
Total Na, CO, 82% 100% 
(In these ealeulations fractions were not carried.) From 
the foregoing it is seen the 48% Ash is actually 18% weaker 
than the 58% Ash and when used for scouring purposes the 
salt which is present tends to retard the action of the alkali 
as it makes the water hard and we know that hard water 
is not desired for cleansing purposes. 

That form of Carbonate of Soda known as Sal Soda 
(washing soda) is a erystal made by dissolving Soda Ash 
in water and allowing the solution to stand quietly for some 
time, when erystals of Sal Soda form on the side of. the 
pans and are finally dried by draining off the excess water 
known as “Mother Liquor.” The chemical formula for 
Sodium Carbonate is Na,CO, 10 H,O which signifies each 
molecule of Sodium Carbonate has taken on 10 molecules 
of water. The formula for water is H,O, meaning 2 atoms 
of Hydrogen and 1 stom of Oxygen. As already mentioned, 
the atomic weight of Hydrogen is 1 while that of Oxygen 
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is 16, therefore, a molecule of H,O has the following mole- 
cular weight: } 
2 atoms XK 1= 2 
l atom X< 16 — 16 


Molecular weight of H,O = 18 


Each moleeule of Sal Soda contains 10 H,O which gives 10 
>< 18 = 180 and this added to the molecular weight of the 
Carbonate of Soda itself gives us 


Hydrogen 
Oxygen 





Molecular weight of Sal Soda — 286 
From this it is easy to figure the water in Sal Soda 
180 « 100 
286 
or 252 Ibs. in each 400 Ib. barrel. 
idea of the amount of water you are paying for when you 
buy Sal Soda, besides the extra barrels, extra freight, ex- 
tra labor in handling, and extra ecartage. 

It is argued that Sal Soda is more easy to dissolve and 
can be put directly into the dye-bath. This ease in dissolv- 
ing is natural as the Soda Ash is a dry powder while the 
Sal Soda contains almost enough water to dissolve itself. 
Where small quantities are used the Sal Soda has some 
advantages, but for large users the 58% Soda Ash is more 
economical and for those consumers who may be using Sal 
Soda and desire to use the same amount of Soda Ash from 
a standing solution a procedure similar to the following 


— 63% H,O 





This will give you an 


is suggested : 

An old Ammonia Drum (110 gallons) can be purchased 
and one end eut out and the drum stood upright on blocks 
(to detect leaks).- An iron spigot is now attached about one 
inch above the bottom of the tank (so that impurities will 
settle below the spigot outlet) and an iron steam pipe ex- 
tended almost to the bottom for agitation purposes. Eighty 
gallons of water are placed in the tank and the depth meas- 
ured with a stick so that future filling of the tank can be 
made without using a measuring vessel. Ninety pounds of 
Soda Ash are placed in the tank with the water and the 
steam turned on for a few moments until the Soda Ash is 
This solution is now tested with a Baume Hy- 
It may be less than 


dissolved, 
drometer and should be about 18° Be. 
18° Be due to condensation of the steam in whieh case a 
little more Ash ean be added. One gallon of this solution 
is equivalent to 3 Ibs. of Sal Soda. Therefore, if you are 
in the habit of using 15 Ibs. of Sal Soda use 5 gallons of 
the above solution. From these figures it is a simple matter 
to estimate the saving by using the ash. 

Practically all the Carbonate of Soda is today manufac- 
tured by the Solvay Process which was invented in 1863 by 
Ernest Solvay a native of Belgium. In this process common 
salt is the basic raw material and for this reason plants 
for making Sodium Carbonate are always located in local- 
ities where unlimited amounts of salt are obtainable. Chem- 
ically, common salt is called Sodium Chloride and its formu- 
la is Na Cl, meaning 1 part Sodium and 1 part Chlorine. 
Other chemicals used in the manufacture are Ammonia Gas 
(N H,) (1 part Nitrogen and 3 parts Hydrogen); Water 
(H,O) and Carbon Dioxide Gas (CO,). The process of 
manufacture is as follows: A strong brine solution (Na 
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Cl) is placed in large tanks provided with perforated bot- 
toms through which the Ammonia Gas (N H,) is forced 
and allowed to bubble through the brine until it is thor- 
oughly saturated. This brine solution saturated with am- 
monia is run to the earbonating towers where it is charged 
with Carbonic Acid Gas (CO,). This mixture of Water, 
Salt, Ammonia and Carbonic Acid reacts within itself to 
form Ammonia Chloride (N H, Cl) and Bicarbonate of 
Soda. Chemically, the reaction is written as follows, and 
you will note that all the elements find a place in the equa- 


tion with nothing left over: 


Carbonic Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Water + Salt + Ammonia + Acid = Chloride + of Soda 
H:O + NaCl + NH; a CO, = NH,C!l + HNaCOs; 


The balance of the process is simple, the Bicarbonate of 
Soda is insoluble in the Ammonium Chloride solution and 
is filtered off. It is then dried and heated to a high tem- 
perature when two molecules combine and break up into 
Soda Ash, Carbonic Acid Gas and water. The Carbonic 
Acid Gas is used over again and the water passes off as 


steam— 
Bicarbonate Soda Carbon 
of Soda + Heat = Ash + Dioxide + Water 
2HNaCOs + A = NazOOs + COrz + H:0 


By the old LeBlane process both 48% and 58% ash was 
produced, but by the Solvay process, as outlined, only 58% 
is made and it is usually white and of a very pure grade. 
From this solution the Sal Soda is erystallized by simply 
adding water and letting the solution stand in big pans or 
vats as already. mentioned. 

Besides the regular Crystal Sal Soda (Na, CO, 10 H,O) 
there is another crystal called Monohydrate of Soda (Na, 
CO, H,O). You will note there is only one (mono) mole- 
cule H,O combined with each molecule of Na,CO, instead 
of 10 H,O as in the Sal Soda. This monohydrate contains 
by weight 15% of water, so that it is stronger than the Sal 
Soda but not as strong as the Soda Ash 58% (100% Na.- 
CO,). It is a faney grade and the price proportionately is 
usually somewhat higher than either the Sal Soda or the 
Soda Ash. 

There are now on the market various mixtures.of Soda 
Ash and other chemicals, Caustic Soda, Ammonia Salts, 
Biearbonate of Soda, ete., and these are sold undér various 
names like Caustic Ash, Ammoniated Soda, Neutral Soda 
and are used for special purposes only. Bicarbonate of 
Soda which contains twice as much (Bi= 2) carbonie acid 
is the intermediate product as already shown in the de- 
scription of the manufacturing process. 

Carbonate of Soda has a burning taste and like most 
alkalis it turns red litmus blue. In combination with acids 
it forms neutral salts and gives off its Carbonie Acid with 
This violent reaction with acids makes 
Sim- 


much effervescence. 
an easy method for recognizing Carbonate of Soda. 
ply dissolve the suspected powder in water and add a little 
dilute Hydrochlorie Acid. If carbonates are present a re- 
action like “Seidlitz Powder” takes place. Test the gas 
with a match and the flame will go out (the basis of fire 
extinguishers). Test the suspected solution with litmus and 
the paper turns blue. All these tests indicate a carbonate 
or a bicarbonate and the difference between them is easily 
detected by the taste as the Bicarbonate will not burn the 
tongue. 

Carbonate of Soda has many uses in the textile world 
and is an important factor in dyeing sulphur colors par- 
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ticularly in the hosiery line. In bleaching cotton it was 
learned years ago that in boiling out (the kier boil) straight 
Caustic Soda is too active an alkali and this is now tempered 
with Soda Ash, the usual mixture being about 3 parts Ash 
and 2 parts Caustic. In scouring wool Caustic Soda eannot 
be used as wool is an acid and although a weak one it is 
quickly acted upon by Caustic Soda, therefore, Carbonate 
of Soda in some form or another is used for this purpose. 
With a few exceptions the base of all washing powders 
and scouring compounds used for household purposes is 
Soda Ash so that there are few homes where it is not pres- 
ent and as it is also the base of most “boiler compounds” it 
is present in most manufacturing plants in some form or 
another. Taking into consideration its domestic uses it is 
not amiss to say that no other chemical is so widely dis- 
tributed and so universally used as Carbonate of Soda. 
The next article will be on Aniline Oil. 





The Foster Spooler Tension-Guide. 


The change from warp wind spooling to the filling wind 
method, which is now taking place in cotton yarn and cloth 
mills, has not made the progress warranted by the 
omy shown by the use of filling wind in knitting yarn 


econ- 


cone winding for two reasons: 

First, in warp wind spooling, i. e., drawing supply from 
spinning bobbins built up with warp wind, the position of 
the bobbin in the holder on its side keeps the end taut, pre- 
venting kinks in the yarn between the operative’s hand and 
bobbin, while piecing the end. Also the bobbin turning on 


its side in the holder furnishes its own tension and winds 
‘a hard spool without any added tension arrangement. This 
condition in connection with the simple arrangement of a 
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thread guide and slubeatcher on all warp wind spoolers 
allows for a quick piecing of ends and low stoppage. 

Second, the system of spooling from filling wind spin- 
ning bobbins has been handicapped, first by the absence 
of proper tension on the yarn, and principally by the design 
and arrangement of different makes of tensions, slub- 
catchers and guides, which causes loss of time through the 
many added movements of the operative in threading the 
separate devices when piecing up the end. 

The consequent loss in production per operative and 
higher spooling cost, notwithstanding that the spooler spin- 
dle is run 65 per cent faster speed with the filling wind 
system, has been a serious drawback to its general adop- 
tion. ‘ 

To overcome these disadvantages of filling wind spool- 
ing the Foster Machine Company of Westfield, Mass., has 
recently perfected a tension-guide, shown in the illustra- 
tion, that can be applied to all makes of spoolers. 

It comprises a tension, slubeatcher, cleaning grid and 
yarn guide all in the one attachment. It threads itself 
automatically with the same movement of the operative as 
in warp wind spooling and is said to cut spindle stoppage 
and spooling cost to the warp wind spooling basis. 

Tension is obtained by a gravity disk washer-weight, 
under which the yarn passes, which results in a solid, 
evenly wound spool. 

The grid is placed underneath the washer tension, and 
the yarn passing over it is cleansed of nits, leaf and other 
foreign substance. The grid attachment is a new feature 
on spooling machines, but does not require attention or 
adjustment. 

The slubeatcher, which also serves to guide the yarn to 
the spool, is locked ag set by a new principle controlled 
by the spring of the casting. The blades are ground to 
micrometer exactness and can be re-set only with the key- 
wrench furnished. 
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Slashing Cotton Warps 


The drag roll R, Fig. 1, serves to pull the yarn forward 
from the size rolls and incidentally to turn the drying 
¢eylinders unless the cylinders are geared to the side shaft. 
This roll has two or three layers of cotton cloth wrapped 
around it, in order to assist it in gripping the yarn and also 
to prevent the yarn being cut by the measuring roll P and 
the guide Q, coming in contact. with the drag roll. 


This drag roll must be lapped with just sufficient cot- 
ton cloth to keep the warp from running slack and no 
more, if too much lapping is put on, the warp will be 
stretched unduly and the elasticity taken out of it, which 
will make it run badly on the loom. If too little lapping 
be put on the drag roll, the warp will run slack and will 
not dry properly and evenly, which will also break down 
and cut down the production of the looms. The drag roll 
is a very important part of the slashing machine. 

The size and squeeze rolls in the size box revolve at a 
constant speed and consequently pull forward the same 
number of yards of warp during each minute. The drag 
roll is geared to take up just the amount of warp delivered 
by the size rolls. Now, the number of revolutions of the 
Joom beam in a given period must constantly decrease owing 
to its diameter being increased in the same ratio by the 
yarn wound upon it. The yarn must be wound on the 
beam at a constant speed to correspond to the rate at which 
it is delivered by the drag roll. 


In order to meet this requirement, the beam, instead 
of being driven positively, is driven by friction so arranged 
that as the pull exerted on the yarn by the loom beam tends 
to inerease as the beam increases in diameter, the friction 
drive will yield and allow sufficient slippage to prevent the 
loom beam being driven any faster than is necessary to 
take up the length of yarn delivered by the drag roll. 
Two standard types of friction drive are in use, the 
Whitman lever and the hand wheel friction. The Whitman 
lever type is recommended for warps up to 2,500 ends. 
Inereased friction ean be added to this type for handling 
up to 3,000 ends. The hand wheel type is recommended 
up to 3,000 and can be used for heavier warps by the addi- 
tion of inereased friction and double gearing. The purpose 
of the double gearing is to permit a sufficient belt speed 
to drive the machine and at the same time allow the slow 
winding speed necessary to permit thorough drying of the 
heavy warps. The foregoing estimate is based on 28s cot- 
ton yarns. 


BY WILLIAM B, NANSON, 








The friction surfaces may be rubber, felt, fiber, wood or 
The rubber is commonly used and is consider- 
Increased friction is secured 


cork-insert. 
ed as standard equipment. 
by adding dises, thereby increasing the friction surface. A 
double headway is sometimes used for very light warps. 
Some warps contain such a small number of ends that 
they will not turn the cylinders without straining the yarn, 
and, moreover, are not economical to run alone, such warps 
are doubled on the slasher and wound onto two loom beams 
simultaneously. This is done by means of a double head- 
way. This is furnished in the regular width only and will 
accommodate beams with heads up to 20 inches in diameter. 
Friction is usually of the Whitman lever type. It is not 
arranged either for inereased friction or double gearing. 


Neither of these attachments is required, as this type is 


used only for light warps. Length of the double head end 
is 8 feet, 10 inches. Other details are similar to the stand- 
ard head. 

Press Rolls. 

While the frictional arrangement for driving the loom 
beam tends to lay the yarn on the beam in a compact form, 
it is necessary to further insure a firm hard beam; to ac- 
complish this, it is eustomary to apply to the beam, while 
it is winding on, an arrangement known as a beam presser 
which serves to press each layer closely and firmly to the 


preceding one. There are several styles of pressers in use, 








such as the common pipe press roll, the expansion roll, the 
traversing press roll, ete. The common pipe press roll is 
usually made from 31% inch diameter pipe, its length being 
about 4 of an inch less than the distance between heads 
of the loom beam. The roll is supported by four frucks 
or rolls held by arms connected with the square shaft ex- 
tending across the slasher head end. 

Pressure of the roll is regulated by a lever with adjust- 
able weight, fastened to the end of the square shaft. The 
objection to using a roll of fixed length is that the distance 
between loom beam heads will vary. There may be a varia- 
tion of 1% inch or more between the narrowest and the 
widest beams in the mill, and as the press roll, if of the 
common type, must be made short enough for the narrowest 
beam, it is liable to eut the yarn when used on the wider 
beams. 

The expansion roll was devised to overcome this difficul- 
ty. The expansion head is about seven feet long and has a 
variation of about 34 of an inch. This head is fastened to 
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a plain roll of any desired length, and is readily removed. 
One expansion head will therefore take care of any number 
of beam widths by substituting extensions of various lengths. 
The expansion heads are made of malleable iron and are 
very durable. This type of roll is especially valuable if 
using beams with heads that do not run true. It is not 
advisable to use the expansion roll on beams more than 80 
inches between heads, 

The traversing pipe roll uses a plain pipe roll, this 
being made about 1% inch shorter than the distance be- 
tween heads. This roll rides on four trucks which are fitted 
with a worm and eccentric stud, which impart a traversing 
motion to the roll as it revolves. 


Again, there is another style of expansion roll which 
is made in two parts and contains a spring which serves 
to separate these two parts in such a manner that the ends 
are ever in contact with the flanges on the beam. The 
ends of the two parts that come together at the center of 
the beam are made with alternate projections and recesses, 
so that the projections of one roll fit into the recesses on 
the other. By this means, when the two halves of the roll 
are extended by the action of the spring, the yarn at the 
center of the loom beam will still be under the action of the 
press roll. 

There is also a patent presser that, it is claimed, does 
excellent work, but its details are so complicated and in- 
tricate that we have no room for it in this article. 

Gearing of the Slasher. 

Figure 2 shows a plan of the gearing of the slasher. 
Tight and loose pulleys, 15 inches in diameter with a 33, 
inch face, are standard for head ends up to and including 
24 inches wider than regular, while 18 x 3% inch pulleys 
are used for heads wider than this. These pulleys are 
mounted on a cross shaft which carries at its other end a 
change gear. In most cases, however, the shaft that carries 
the driving pulleys, instead of having the gear attached to 
it, earries a cone that, by means of a cone belt, drives an- 
other cone, and in this case the gear containing 18 teeth is 
on the end of the driven cone. The object of driving the 
different parts of the slasher through cones is to allow of 
changing the speed which may be necessary for different 
weights of work and atmospheric and other changes; for 
instance, a light warp with a small number of ends can be 
run quicker than a heavy warp, again, the yarn will dry 
quicker on some days than on others, owing to atmospheric 
conditions. If the cone drive is not adopted it is customary 
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to change the driving pulleys or the change gear to get the 
right drying speed. This is a clumsy way and loses much 
time and is apt to cause much damage to the work. 

In the opinion of the writer, a separate, angular two- 
cylinder steam engine is better than cones or gears as the 
machine can then be run always at any speed desired and 
up to its full capacity. 

The gear on the end of the driving shaft drives by 
means of a carrier, a gear on the drag roll r, Fig. 2. On 
the shaft of the drag roll, with the gear mentioned, is a 
bevel gear that drives another ‘bevel gear on the side shaft. 
At the other end of this side shaft are two bevel gears that 
drive, respectively, other bevel gears on the size rolls dl, d. 


On the driving shaft is also placed a pulley that drives, by 
means of a belt, the pulley on the shaft carrying the fan 
k. The gear w4 drives the gear t of the friction motion. 

The side shaft, together with the bevel gears driving 
the size rolls, is introduced in order to relieve the strain on 
the yarn that would occur if the size rolls had to be revolved 
by the drag roll pulling the yarn over them. The idea is 
to drive the size rolls by means of the side shaft at the 
necessary speed to deliver the same length of yarn as that 
taken up by the drag roll. It may bappen that the streteh 
of yarn between the size rolls and the drag roll, which is 
usually 4% per cent, will cause the yarn to run slack. When 
this happens an additional layer of cotton cloth may be 
wound around the drag roll to increase its diameter. ‘In 
ease it may be necessary to drive the cylinders positively 
so as to further reduce the strain on the yarn, a train of 
gears is inserted between each cylinder and the side shaft. 

Slow Motion. 

A narrow-faced slow motion pulley is located between 
the tight and loose driving pulleys. This pulley is connect- 
ed with the slow motion gearing and starts the machine 
up gradually, ‘It also serves to stop the machine gradually 
as the belt moves from the tight to the loose pulley. Slow 
motion gearing is arranged to give approximately one- 
twelfth of the normal speed. This arrangement prevents 
the excessive breakage of ends which would result if the 
machine were started up at once on full speed. It is also 
necessary to run the slasher at low speed without stopping 
it entirely at other times such as for piecing up broken 
ends, ete, 

Measuring motion and cut marker is of tin, operated 
from the measuring roll P (Fig. 1) but I prefer the Rolf’s 
cut marker. This is a device for marking the warps at 
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certain fixed intervals which determine the length of the 
cut woven in the loom. The marker may be arranged for 
marking a single or a double mark. 

The gearing is arranged on the “tooth per yard” basis, 
that is, one tooth in the change gear equals one yard in the 
warp. This is a very convenient arrangement as compared 
with the old method of determining the constant and figur- 
ing gearing. 

In the case of the Rolf cut marker the mark is applied 
to the warp just as it leaves the size box, so that it is thor- 
oughly dried before going on the loom beam. Marks applied 
to the warp on the slasher head (as is often done) go to the 
loom beam wet and often stain through several layers, caus- 
ing confusion in the weave room. 

Contractor Motion. 

This is an arrangement furnished with all slashers. 
Its use allows of the winding of several cuts onto the beam 
after it has been filled to the diameter of its heads. By en- 
gaging a pawl with ratchet on the shaft of the expansion 
comb, the comb slowly contracts and narrows up the. warp 
so that the yarn is tapered away from the beam heads, 

This motion is especially valuable when there is not 
enough yarn left on the section beams to fill another loom 
beam, and it can be added to one or two full beams with- 
out waste. 

Hoods made of wood radiate less heat and produce less 
condensation than metal hoods. The best wood for making 
these appears to be gulf cypress, which is not affected by 
either heat or moisture; metal hoods, however, are exten- 
sively used and are entirely satisfactory. , 

Outlets from slasher hoods or from canopies over siz 
kettles, ete., should be connected with an exhaust fan. 
Natural draft ventilators do not sufficiently take care of 
the air and steam and a fan of ample capacity is necessary. 
The size of these fans should be in proportion to the num- 
ber of slashers installed. With a proper system of ventila- 
tion, a slasher room can be kept reasonably cool and health- 
ful for the operatives. Unless slashers are located on 
eonerete or other waterproof flooring, metal drip pans 
should be placed under the size box and cylinder sections. 

Steam Supply. 

Faulty installation and lack of proper care of cylinder 
slashers frequently lead to serious accidents, with a result- 
ant and expensive loss of production, as cylinders can 
seldom be properly repaired on the spot. Large diameters 
and thin shells expose machines of this type to great risk 
of damage from excessive pressure, or collapse from vac- 
uum; these are necessary characteristics of the machine for 
which the builders cannot be blamed. I have seen the entire 
slasher department of a large mill put out of eommission 
for several days by an excessive steam pressure lasting 
only for a few seconds, which might have been avoided by 
properly safeguarding the steam supply. 

No manufacturer will knowingly tolerate conditions 
which jeopardize important equipment to say nothing of the 
risk to the operatives. Equally intolerable are conditions 
which prevent slashers from working to their entire pro- 
ductive capacity; yet, in nearly every slasher room we find 
conditions external to the machine itself which cause 
unnecessary losses in production, either by limiting the oper- 
ating speed or by frequent stoppage. 

In the first place, proper means for conducting the 
steam to the slasher cylinders must be safe, of ample capac- 
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ity, and well drained of condensation in order to respond 
to the maximum steam demand. 

In the second place, it is equally important that means 
be provided for removing the condensation corresponding to 
the maximum steam demand as fast as the steam is con- 
densed. I do not think this second requirement is as gen- 
erally appreciated as is the first one, since inadequate 
traps and return pipes are often found where great pains 
have been apparently taken to secure an adequate steam 
supply. 

Main steam supply lines should be thoroughly insulated 
and properly drained by a suitable separator to free the 
steam line from all condensation, and to prevent access of 
condensation to the cylinder, thus eutting down its drying 
capacity. I consider it advisable as an additional pro- 
tection to introduce into the feed line from the boilers a 
reducing pressure valve or regulator so that the steam wiil 
reach the reducing pressure valve provided for each slasher 
at about 20 pounds. The reducing valves will best fulfill 
their requirements when they are especially adapted to the 
particular conditions under which they are to operate, and 
when ordering slashers information should be furnished to 
the builders as to the pressure under which the steam will 
be supplied, and the largest count of yarn and number 
of ends which it is anticipated will be dried. 

A steam gauge should be installed between the main line 
reducing valve and the slasher reducing valve to indieate 
the pressure between these points. The steam gauge for 
each slasher should not register a pressure above 12 pounds. 
All these gauges should be occasionally tested to determine 
their accuracy. 

When using steam direct from the boilers, it is com- 
mon practice to place a reducing valve in or near the boil- 
er room, running a reduced pressure line at about 20 to 30 
pounds pressure to the slasher room, where the pressure is 
again reduced to the desired cylinder pressure by means of 
the small reducing valves which are commonly furnished 
by the builders with each slasher. Sometimes one large 
reducing valve is used for the final reducing pressure. 

Now, the lever weighted type of redueing valve, so gen- 
erally used, will regulate the pressure for a nearly constant 
flow of steam very satisfactorily, but if the demand for 
steam fluctuates widely the resultant throttling cuts the 
valve seat so that the leakage, even when fully closed, 
becomes sufficient to build up an excessive pressure when 
the steam demand is small. 

Disastrous explosions have occurred from a combination 
of failure in reducing valve and safety valve, which is read- 
ily explainable. 

If the main reducing valve leaks, as described, or sticks, 
which sometimes happens, the pressure in the line builds 
up, possibly to full boiler pressure. This throws upon the 
second reducing valve, cr the individual slasher reducing 
valves, a duty which they were never designed to perform, 
causing a rapid rise-in the steam pressure in the slasher 
eylinder. 

If this rise in pressure is slight, the small safety valves 
which the slasher builders furnish are capable of relieving 
it, provided they are not overweighted and in bad order— 
which is their normal condition in the writer’s experience in 
cotton mills, 

If the excess of pressure is considerable, say five pounds 
or more, an explosion will surely result unless the total 
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safety valve area is capable of discharging the full capac- 
ity of the reduced pressure line at the existing pressure. 

If all but one or two slashers in a large room are shut 
down, the small relief offered by the valves on those in 
operation is clearly dangerously inadequate. 

The working pressure should be limited to 10 pounds, 
on account of the low margin of safety which necessarily 
exists in cylinder shells. 

To eliminate the danger of high pressure, a special type 
of regulating valve should be employed, or better still, two 
valves should be employed, one of the ordinary type and 
one of a special type for a second reduction. The second 
reducing valve should have sufficient range to be capable, in 
emergency, of reducing steam at boiler pressure to the re- 
duced pressure needed. 

By this means, when the steam demand is high, both 
valves will run with a relatively wide valve opening and 
closing regulation. When the steam demand is small, with 
perhaps only one slasher running, the first valve will nearly 
or wholly close, and in spite of probable leakage the second 
one will perform the close regulation of which it is per- 
fectly capable. 

As a further precaution a safety valve of ample size 
should be installed, and this valve must be capable of dis- 
charging the full capacity of the reduced pressure line 
at boiler pressure, which secures absolute protection. 

Faults commonly found which reduce the production of 
slashers are lack of proper facilities for draining the eyl- 
inders quickly and facilitating the escape of air in starting 
the machine in the morning. 

Wet steam, which may be caused either by lack of 
proper drainage in the supply main or in the steam main 
from which the supply is taken, increases the amount of 
condensation which must be removed. If either the removal 
facilities or the steam supply pipes are inadequate, this 
must cause a limitation in drying power and consequent 
speed and production. 

The proper location and size of steam supply mains and 
their efficient drainage, both as to piping and traps, -are 
matters of engineering and experience and well worthy of 
eareful study if the best results are to be obtained; if this 
is done the size of mains required would be a surprise to 
some manufacturers; also the results that could be attained 
by increasing mains and drains to a proper size. 

In a mill with requirements for two slashers, the total 
boiler horsepower (if driven by steam) will be approximate- 
ly six hundred, of this the two slashers alone will take 
thirty-five, or six per cent of the total requirement for the 
whole mill. The first pre-requisite is a constant and un- 
interrupted discharge of condensation from each slasher, 
as fast as formed, which calls for liberal delivery from each 
slasher to a large accumulation space for the entire set. 
From this point gravity, a high pressure return trap, or a 
pump may be utilized to return the condensation to the 
boiler room. 

One of the least expensive, and most satisfactory meth- 
ods where local conditions permit, is the loop seal. Here 
again, the proper design of the installation requires careful 
consideration of capacity, location, size of connections, etc., 
in fact an expert knowledge of the subject. 

Frequently slashers are operated by direct steam when 
exhaust steam from a non-condensing engine is available. 
Where each slasher is run by a separate angle steam engine 
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the exhaust from this might be utilized. Exhaust steam 
at 10 pounds pressure (or less) may be used, if available, 
with great economy. It must be properly drained to in- 
sure its entering the slashers dry. 

Proper insulation of cylinder heads, steam mains, and 
returns and proper covering, means a reduced load on 
mains and returns, and more comfortable working condi- 
tions, and the economy in fuel alone will pay an ample 
return on the investment. 

The eylinders should be kept hot enough to dry the 
yarn satisfactorily, but not so hot as to make the yarn brit- 
tle. The proposition is to dry the yarn as cool as possible, 
but to get it dry. The steam pressure practically regulates 
this as a higher pressure of steam means a higher temper- 
ature. 

It is an aecepted rule among good slasher tenders that 
better work can be done with a machine running slowly 
and with the cylinders at a moderate temperature than by 
having a high temperature and running the yarn through 
at a quick speed. Yarn should never be run onto the loom 
beam unless perfectly dry. If damp it tends to mildew 
and sticks on the rods when weaving, making breakages 
and bad work and loss of production. The pressure of 
steam used in the cylinders varies from 4 to 12 pounds. 
A high pressure of steam is used when coarse yarn is being 
slashed or when a large percentage of size is applied, or 
for warps with a large number of ends or when the slasher 
is being run at a high speed even with a medium count of 
yarn or a medium sheet. Low pressure is used for fine 
yarns, thin sheets, or a slow running machine. About 8 
pounds is the usual pressure. 

(This is the third article of a series on slashing cotton 
warps by Mr. Nanson. The next article will appear in an 
early issue.—Editor.) 


The 51st edition of the “Annual Cotton Handbook” has 
been published. This is a well established publication, giv- 
ing daily cable records of American, East Indian and Egypt- 
ian crops, together with Brazilian, Liverpool and Conti- 
nental statistics, and makes a very handy reference book. 
It contains statisties of the production and distribution 
of American cotton, exports and imports, spinners’ tak- 
ings, price ranges, ete. It also covers fully the Egyptian 
and Indian cotton crops, and other information of inter- 
national cotton economics. It is published by Comtelburo, 
Ltd., with American offices at 71 Broad St., New York 
City. 


“National Brilliant Green B Crystals” is a new basic dye 
of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., reeommended for 
dyeing brilliant green shades on cotton or silk. Another 
new dye of this company is “National Superchrome Yellow 
GN,” applicable to all kinds of woolen fabrics, and yields 
fast shades, it is stated, when dyed by the usual chrome 
methods. 


“Proper Humidity and How to Get It,” an attractive 
booklet just issued by the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass., contains some very interesting information 
in regard to this important feature of cotton manufactur- 
ing. It points out the necessity for the continued main- 
tenance of proper temperature and relative humidity, and 
treats the subject in an authentic manner. 
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Watton CorTTon 


The Charlotte-Coneord-Kannapolis textile situation has 
remained practically unchanged for the past month, since 
practically all of the workers who went out on strike on 
June Ist have returned to work. 

Reports emanating from Charlotte are to the effect that 
the United Textile Workers of America are planning a 
re-organization campaign in the southern textile section, 
and to institute a membership campaign in the southern 
mills, in an attempt to regain the ground lost in the recent 
strike. Charlotte has been selected as headquarters for 
this drive. 

Of interest in this connection are the statements made 
by prominent mill men who were members of President 
Harding’s unemployment conference in Washington, John 
E. Edgerton, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the Lebanon Woolen Mills, Lebanon, 
Tenn., speaking chiefly for his own mills, gave as his rea- 
son for confidence that the organization drive would not 
affect his or other Tennessee mills generally, the fact that 
they are more isolated than mills in or near the large cen- 
ters. Dr. Thomas P. Hinman, a director in the Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., reflected the opinion of Mr. Edgerton 
that the character of textile workers in the South generally 
make them difficult to organize, and went further by saying 
that in Georgia, the mills use an individual contract, which 
has been held legal by the Supreme Court of the State, 
barring workers from joining the union while in their em- 
ploy. 

Over 700,000 spindles in Eastern North Carolina and 
three towns in South Carolina were forced to curtail during 
the past month because of an enforced curtailment of elec- 
tric power as a result of the prolonged dry season. Among 
the larger spinning plants affected were the Oxford (N. C.) 
Mills; Roxboro (N. C.) Mills; Harriet and Henderson Mills, 
Henderson, N. C.; Sterling Mills, Franklinton, N. C.; Car- 
aleigh Plant of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, and 
Raleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; Borden Mfg. Co., Golds- 
boro, N. C.; Ivanhoe Mfg. Co.; Smithfield, N. C.; Eastern 
Mfg. Co., Selma, N. C.; Clayton and Liberty Mills, Clay- 
ton, N. C.; Sanford (N. C.) Mills; Hannah Pickett Mills, 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Great Falls Mfg. Co., Midway Mills, 
Pee Dee Mills, Roberdel Mills, and Steele’s Mills, Rock- 
ingham, N. C.; Puritan, Victory, Tolar, Hart & Holt, Wil- 
liamson and Cape Fear Mills, Fayetteville, N. C.; Dickson, 
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Mitts, Monror, Ga. 






Scotland, Prince & Waverly, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dresden, 
Lumberton and National Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Cotton Mills, Cheraw, S. C.; Marlboro Mill, MeColl, S. C.; 
and Marion Mill, Marion, N. C. 

More than half the amount of subscriptions for stock 
in a new $200,000 cotton mill for Rome, Ga., has been sub- 
scribed, it developed at a recent meeting of the Board of 
Me- 
Lin, who recently resigned as treasurer and general manager 
of the Anchor Duck Mills, is understood to be the chief 


; Cheraw 


Directors of the Rome Chamber of Commerce. C. E. 


worker for the new project, and his efforts are being 
backed by some of the city’s leading business men, it is 
stated. 

The Globe Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga., are to build a 
new pumping plant and warehouse at their plant, which 
is estimated to cost about $7,500. 

Report received from Mortimer, N. C., is to the effect 
that the United Mills Co. of that place will erect additional 
houses for employees. 

The plant of the L. H. Gilmer Co., at Millen, Ga., has 
been purchased by the Western Reserve Cotton Mills Co., a 
subsidiary of the Mason Tire and Rubber Co., of Kent, 
Ohio. The mill at Millen was recently sold at auction, 
and its sale to the present owners was closed through the 
Hunter Machinery Company, of Marion, N. C. The mill 
at present contains 5,378 spindles which were used in the 
manufacture of heavy yarns for fabrie belting and other 
purposes. It is stated that the new owners will reorganize 
the manufacturing equipment of the plant and install looms 
to manufacture cord fabries for automobile tires. T. W. 
Harvey will remain at Quitman as superintendent. The 


.Western Reserve Cotton Mills Company have also acquired 


the Quitman (Ga.) Mills, the purchase of which was re- 
ported in these columns last month. 

The Durham Cotton Manufacturing Co., Last Durham, 
N. C., has installed 130 new Crompton & Knowles auto- 
matic looms, bringing its equipment up to 800 looms. 

The Columbia Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., have 
purchased 4,000 additional spindles and 50 looms which 
they will install at their plant in Columbia, Tenn. 

The Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., will im- 
mediately erect fifteen or more modern store buildings on 
the principal street of Great Falls, and the dwellings now 
in the proposed location of these buildings will be moved 
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elsewhere in the town. The new stores will be of brick 
and cencrete construction with plate glass fronts, and will 
be illuminated with electric lights and equipped with water 
supply and sewage. 

The board of directors of the Carolinas Exposition, Inc.., 
the company which staged the Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, 
in Charlotte, N. C., have decided to make the exposition a 
permanent feature of Carolina industria] life and to in- 
crease the capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. It is 
also planned to erect a new and larger building in the heart 
of the eity as the permanent home of the exposition. 
Among the new directors of the company are Julian S. 
Carr, Jr., president of the Durham Hosiery Mills, and J. H. 
Separk, of Gastonia, N. C., and M. L. Cannon, of Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

The second annual fair held at the Apalache plant of 
the Victor-Monaghan Mills, at Arlington, 8. C., in the past 
month, surpassed last year’s event in many respects, and 
was a great success. The community building was appro- 
priately decorated in the mill colors, garnet and black, and 
all the exhibits were attractively arranged. There were 
numerous exhibits of canned fruits and vegetables, cooking, 
faney work, flowers, livestock and pets, relics and curios, 
hand-made articles, ete., and twenty-nine prizes were award- 
ed exhibitors. 

The band of the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. 
tained with a supper and concert at the Pacifie Community 
Association recently, when an elaborate and bountiful din- 
ner was served under the direction of Charles R. Frank, 
manager of Ridgewood Club. Speeches were made and 
excellent music was rendered by the band. Present at the 
affair as guests were Irving Southworth, of Cambridge, 
Mass., agent for the Pacific Mills; W. P. Hamrick, general 
superintendent of the Hampton group of mills at Colum- 
bia; H. Newton Marshall; H. Arthur Newton, superintend- 
ent of the Hampton group, and S. W. Mims, employment 
manager, who acted as toastmaster. 

The first speaker was Mr. Newton, who spoke of the 
band, its progress during the four years since its organ- 
ization, and the pride and admiration held for it by the 
entire community. W. D. Hall, leader of the band, was 
next called upon and described the work of the band. P. A. 
Smith, a member of the band, made a pleasing talk on the 
_ value of music in the community, and gave examples of the 
good influence which is had from music. W. P. Hamrick 
next took the floor and eulogized the band still further, and 
Irving Southworth closed the program of speakers with a 
talk full of amusing anecdotes. 

The Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Company are in- 
stalling 250 looms and approximately 13,000 spindles, which 
will give this organization a total of 1,868 looms and about 
80,000 spindles. Fifty of the looms have already been in- 
stalled and are now in operation. 

The Blair Mill, located near Belton, S. C., has recently 
been enlarged, having now a daily capacity of 350 dozen 
Turkish bath towels. 

Construction work on the hydro-electric development at 
Riverview, Ala., is being pushed. The current from this 
development, when completed, will be used by mills of the 
West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Company. The concrete 
dam across the Chattahoochee river has been completed and 
the site for the power house is being prepared by Robert 
& Company, engineers, Atlanta. 
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A report from Knoxville, Tenn., is to the effect that 
construction work may be started soon on a new $100,000 
textile mill at Greenback, Tenn., provided sufficient labor 
can be signed up. A committee was appointed at a recent 
meeting in Greenback to sign up labor needed. It is hoped 
to have the building completed by the first of the year. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina will meet at the Carolina Hotel at Pinehurst, N, C., on 
Friday and Saturday, December 2 and 3, according to an- 
nouncement made by Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the association. The first meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be in the nature of a banquet on the evening of 
December 2 and there will be a business meeting on the 
morning of the 3rd. 

A. J. McKinnon and associates are erecting a new cotton 
mill at Jackson Springs, N. C., under the name of MeKin- 
non-Ross Cotton Manufacturing Co., with an initia] capital 
stock of $50,000. 

The Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C., are installing 
finishing machinery for handling the faney dress ginghams 
which they manufacture. 

The Fort Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Company is re- 
ported to have under consideration the erection of a new 
cotton and waste house. 


The New England Mill Situation. 

The New England mill situation is not as promising for 
the long future as it was a month or two ago. While there 
is reported to be a slow and general improvement in busi- 
ness throughout the country, it is already apparent that 
mills are going to find difficulty in getting higher prices 
for the products until the improvement has become very 
much greater than any now in sight. The profit margin 
on goods to be made is already very thin even on those 
goods that are selling. The country is not yet prepared to 
pay full prices for goods to maintain the sharp rise in raw 
material. 

There is a marked division of sentiment in this section 
concerning further reductions in wages this year. It is ad- 
mitted that costs must be reduced and that further wage 
reductions are inevitable some time. The division of opinion 
arises from the fear that mercantile factors will absorb the 
benefits of reduced costs without placing the mills in a very 
much better position for at least six months after the re- 
ductions go into effect. Among some manufacturers the 
opinion prevails that living costs have not gone low enough 
to warrant willing aeceptance of reductions but that would 
not deter them from favoring reductions if they thought 
mills could benefit from them. 

Buyers are willing to take any goods they think they 
ean sell but they are constantly impressing upon mill agents 
the view that goods will not sell as freely as they have this. 
year, if full advances are made on goods at this time. 
Some experienced manufacturers are inclined to agree with 
this view. The fall retail business in cotton goods of all 
kinds is being done at the lowest prices of the year. The 
low prices retailers should have showed months ago have 
only recently become nationally widespread. For the next 
two months the retailers will not advance prices. 

Only a week or more ago one of the best known lines of 
wide sheetings was advanced seven cents a yard, or about 
12% per cent. Within a few days the leading department. 
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store in New York advertised similar goods at the lowest 
prices yet named on them and will have plenty to offer to 
the trade for the balance of the month. That is the state- 
ment made by one of the men in the retail department 
and it is probably true for the reason that all manufacturers 
are committed for weeks to come on orders placed at the 
lowest prices of the year. After the holiday trade is out 
of the way, there will come the usual January sales al} 
over the country in retail stores and higher prices will cer- 
tainly not be featured then. 

The one bright spot manufacturers see is the hope that 
Congress will do something to settle railroad questions 
long unanswered, will do something to settle the tax ques- 
tions, and will finally settle the tariff question, and remove 
all of them from the realm of uncertainty. Neither mer- 
chants nor manufacturers expect that Congress will be able 
to apply the really best solution for any or all of these 
problems but they agree that a settlement of some kind or 
another will remove uncertainty, and it is uncertainty that 
makes business bad. If these questions can be settled be- 
fore the end of the year, cotton manufacturers believe a 
long step will have been taken to restore confidence in the 
future of trade in the United States and with returning 
confidence there will be a willingness to pay the prices mills 
must charge for cotton goods if they are to be made. 

During the past month there have been signs of further 
curtailment of production in some of the mills in this sec- 
tion. There have also been some renewals of production. 
They offset each other, so that the net condition is about 
the same as it was a month ago when probably 80 per cent 
of the machinery was employed steadily. There are many 
mills running in full but many others are running full time 
with some machinery stopped. 

Some of the mills engaged on tire fabrics and auto 
supply goods have secured more orders. They are not 
generally well employed, however, as-combed tire fabrics 
have not sold as well as carded goods, and the bulk of the 
output in this section is on the combed goods. The mills 
that make cotton duck and heavy specialties are doing 
a little better than they were a month ago, yet they have 
far to reach out before they can be fully employed. There 
has been some gain among the mills making heavy colored 
goods for working suits, ete., yet some of them are still 
employed only about 70 per cent of capacity. 

The print cloth mills are doing better than they were 
in midsummer and will have business enough to carry them 
through November in most cases. The mills making lawns, 
voiles, and other fine cottons were doing very nicely until 
the staple cotton markets became so much upset. The pre- 
miums now demanded on long staples or on good qualities 
of the medium staples are wholly unworkable in cloth at 
priees now current. Mills will sell spot goods, or the few 
goods that may be made from the cotton in hand, but they 
are refusing orders for later delivery unless they actually 
have covered with cotton. Some of the New Bedford mills 
are not intending to rely on the longest staples this crop 
year. Many have bought Egyptians again but not the 
very long staples. They prefer work requiring the shorter 
staple cottons and in many eases they have refused to put 
a price on goods made from yarns over 60s warp and 90s 
filling. 

The wide sheeting and gingham mills are still very well 
engaged for deliveries carrying into next year. New busi- 
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ness at higher prices has come along so slowly that it is 
already intimated that present orders may be pieced out in 
delivery so that working organizations may be kept intact 
throughout the winter, or until it becomes clearer to what 
extent the trade will pay for the higher prices toward which 
the selling agents have been steering. Pillow tubings are 
also well sold in this section. 

A recent estimate showed that there are about 65,000 
leoms now running on ginghams. This is the largest loom- 
age reported at any time and is fully wanted so far as 
present orders indicate. As fast as ginghams accumulate 
in excess of orders they are snapped up by agents and 
allotted on orders in the effort to clean up all low priced 
contracts as soon as possible. Gingham prices have been 
advanced, but probably in no other part of the cotton goods 
field have so few goods been sold at a higher price. The 
reason is, of course, that there are no goods to sell. The 
pereale printers are in a somewhat similar position. They 
held off for weeks in naming a higher price and at last 
reports were still doing so. They have so many orders to 
fill before the end of the year that they could not deliver 
goods if a higher price proved acceptable to the buyers. At 
last reports the large printers were taking orders “at value” 
to the end that a new price when made shall apply to goods 
sold, 

There has been some improvement in the finishing plants 
in the past month. The bleacheries are 90 per cent em- 
ployed on rush orders. - The job printers are running about 
65 per cent. The dyers are doing better than two-thirds of 
capacity. They are working for the most part on spring 
goods which were rushed in for finishing when it became 
apparent that much higher prices were certain on all gray 
goods. The converters concluded that they had better sell 
the goods they can convert at the best-prices they ean olitain 
and not wait for the coming spring to develop higher prices. 
If the higher prices can be worked, the converters can meet 
them with goods bought in the meantime. 

The wash goods agents in New ‘York have done very well 
on tissues, swisses and colored yarn fancies, but they have 
not sold printed wash fabries at all freely as yet. There 
has been no let up in the business done on printed draperies. 
Another bright spot during the month has been the renewal 
of spot demand for napped goods of all sorts. Stocks 
have been cleaned up in the domet and blanket mills. 

The slow trade in yarns has been a disappointment to 
many manufacturers during the past month. The high 
prices have shied off many buyers but it seems more prob- 
able that the inability to sell finished goods on the basis of 
higher yarns has become clearer on smal] wares and other 
sale yarn produets, than on some of the more staple goods 
made by mills operating their own spinning. The yarn 
markets have oftentimes been a much better barometer of 
trade than either raw cotton or cloth, and hence some manu- 
facturers are inclined to think that it is not prudent to 
count much on a very active business this winter. 

One of the serious phases of current New England mill 
comment arises from the heavy municipal taxes. In some 
sections manufacturers are fighting against recent assess- 
ments and levies. At Fall River some mills are being taxed 
7 per cent of their capital by the city authorities. This is 
so heavy a levy that mills cannot stand it and redress -is 
being sought in the courts. In some centers it is popular 
to relieve home owners and business of a general character 
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by throwing the burden upon the mill that happens to be in 
the town. But this year the mill is overburdened and it is 
believed that something will have to be done to reorganize 
many local tax systems through orders from the courts. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY, H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, October 22nd, 1921. 

As anticipated in our previous monthly review, the 
government reduced its crop estimate of Sept. 1st for a 
yield of 7,037,000 bales to a probable production of only 
6,537,000 bales as per its forecast of October 2nd. As a 
result values were raised to the highest levels of the season, 
but as ginnings were heavy, providing an ample supply for 
the present, and as the interior was eager to obtain the 
better prices for its staple, the market assumed a reaction- 
ary tendency, which became more decided because of the 
continuance of good weather for harvesting and marketing 
the erop. 

The continuance of favorable weather inland has had 
the effect of influencing some people to believe that it has 
added to the size of the crop, although the government has 
stated repeatedly that there was little or no prospect for 
a “top” crop. That such is the ease is reflected in a recent 
statement issued by the National Ginners’ Association, 
wherein it is assumed that about 5,700,000 bales were gin- 
ned to October 18th against 5,755,000 last year when the 
crop was 13,271,000 bales, and stating that only about 
74 per cent of this year’s crop was ginned to 18th inst., 
which would point to a yield of about 7,700,000 bales, or 
a little more than one million bales larger than the govern- 
ment’s forecast of October 2nd. 

The Census Bureau will report Tuesday, October 25th 
on the quantity of cotton ginned to October 18th, and while 
their returns may confirm the estimate of the National Gin- 
ners’ Association as to the probability of 5,700,000 bales 
being ginned to 18th inst., press advices from Washington 
are to the effect that southern Senators predict that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will issue a statement on October 
25th to effect that the Department has no information tend- 
ing to change its estimate of a crop this year of 6,537,000 
pales. 

In event of the Department of Agriculture issuing a 
statement to effect that they have no reason to change their 
crop estimate for a yield of only 6,537,000 bales, the larger 
private crop ideas and the present large ginnings will likely 
lose their influence as depressing market features until the 
final government crop estimate is issued in December. 

So far as the fundamental features of the situation, 
present and prospective, are concerned, it looks as if it will 
matter but little even if the crop is somewhat larger than 
estimated by the government, as data at hand tends to show 
that consumption of American cotton by spinners of the 
world is increasing steadily, which is indicated by the con- 
tinuance of larger American mill takings, liberal exports 
and heavy takings by foreign spinners. 

Compared with last season, exports from the United 
States during the past week were 245,000 bales vs. 112,000, 
since August Ist 1,488,000 against 765,000, and spinners 
of the world took during the week 357,000 bales vs. 154,000, 
sinse sugust Ist 2,938,000 against 1,775,000. 


November, 1921. 


Last season the world consumed of American cotton 
only 10,500,000 bales, season before last 12,670,000. Com- 
pared with season before last, takings by the world thus 
far this season are 829,000 bales larger, consequently this 
season’s consumption at the moment is running on a basis 
of 13,499,000 bales if mills of the world take as much of 
the staple as they took after this time during the season 
of 1919-20. An indication that mill takings and exports 
will continue large is located in the fact that notwithstand- 
ing receipts for past week at the counted 30 inland towns 
amounted to 270,000 bales vs. 233,000 last year, stocks at 
the 30 towns increased only 3,000 bales vs. a gain list year 
of 73,000 bales. After November Ist of this year we 
anticipate a perpendicular falling off in ginnings, and 
eventually a like falling off in receipts and a correspond- 
ing big shrinkage in stocks in the interior and at the ports, 


Notes From China. 


There is a promising cotton belt in Honan between 
Shenshsian and Lingpaohsien. Small quantities are grown 
from American seed and the quality is longer and finer 
than the native product. Accurate statistics are not avail- 
able, but report places the annual yield of native cotton at 
10,000 bales, each weighing approximately 200 catties, 
or about 266 pounds. (A eattie equals 1144 pounds.) 
What is not required by the Changteh Spinning and Weav- 
ing Co., is exported to Tientsin or Hankow. The cotton 
is transported to Chengchow and Changteh by way of the 
Huangho or Yellow River. On this river there are two 
kinds of freight boats, the Yuan, which carries 100 bales 
of 200 ecatties and the Po, which carries 350 bales. The 
charge for reshipping, on the Yuan boat, is about 160 
taels. (The haikwan tael is not a coin but a weight in 
silver by means of which duties are paid to the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. Its value in local currency varies in 
every treaty port.) When the Yellow River is not naviga- 
ble, the cotton is carried in wheelbarrows or carts and on 
the Fenho or Yang Bridge. 

The cotton is packed for export in standardized bales 
of 120 eatties (160 pounds), or in “large” bales weighing 
200 catties each (266 pounds), or in “small” bales weighing 
from 70 to 80 ecatties (about 90 pounds) each. Although 
there are cotton gins in this district they are not much used. 
the cotton is generally bought in bulk before the harvest, 
a deposit being made on the purchase price at the con- 
clusion of the contract. Occasionally it is purchased from 
samples. 

The cotton sells for from 15 to 20 taels per 100 catties 
to which are added the various expenses of commission, 
packing, transportation, ete. 

The cotton grown in the Lo Yang Hsein country is of 
inferior quality, owing to primitive methods of cultivation 
in use. The surplus that is not consumed locally is sold 
in Hankow and Tietsin. Shipments are made either by 
river to Chengchow, and thence to Hankow by rail, or by 
river to Ling Tsing, and thence by the Grand Canal to 
Tientsin. The exports to Hankow yield the largest profits, 
but the Hankow market is meeting with serious competition 
from the province of Shensi, where the cotton plantations 
are improving both as regards quantity and quality. Tient- 
sin receives most of its cotton supplies from the province of 
Chihli, and purchases very little from Honan, but the 
export of cotton to Tientsin is increasing. 
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Bonded for 20 and 10 Years 


Barrett Specification 
Roofs on Union Station Sheds of Nor- 
folk & Western and Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Arch.: Chief Engineer of 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. Roofer: 
Simpson & Son, Richmond, Va 
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For All Flat-Roofed Buildings 


The Barrett Surety-Bond Guarantee absolutely 
protects the owners from upkeep expense over @ 
long period of years. 





B ARRETT Specification Roofs are perfectly 
suited to every type of permanent flat-roofed 
structure, On the Umbrella Sheds of the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway at Union Station, 






The Barrett Specification Type “AA” Bonded 











Petersburg, Va., they will prove just as econom- 
ical as they have already proved through long 
years of service on thousands of office buildings 
and factories, also roundhouses and passenger 
stations all over the country. 


Because of their moderate first cost, unequalled 
durability, freedom from upkeep and high de- 
gree of fire resistance, the use of Barrettt 
Specification Roofs has become standard prac- 
tice with the architects, construction engineers 
and building owners of America. 


The Barrett Specification provides for the use of 
roofing materials of the highest quality, applied 
in the proper quantities and by the most, ap- 
proved methods. 

The Barrett Inspection Service insures strict 
compliance with the Specification. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and copies of The Barrett 





Roof represents the most permanent roof cover- 
ing it is possible to construct, and while we bond 
it for 20 years only, we can name many roofs 
of this type that have been in service over 40 
years and are still in good condition. 


Where the character of the building does not 
justify a roof of such extreme length of service, 
we recommend the Barrett Specification Type 
“A” Roof, bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are 
built of the same high grade materials, the 
only difference being in the amount used. 


Before specifying or closing contract for a 
Barrett Specification Bonded Roof, be sure to 
read carefully all the stipulations in the 
specifications, 


Specification, sent free on 


request, 
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European Textile Schools. 
BY WILLIAM H. DOOLEY. 


European countries, particularly Germany, saw many 
years ago that the most effective way of training textile 
manufacturers, agents, superintendents, overseers of rooms, 
and so on, is not by the erude rule of thumb methods of 
the mill alone but by supplementing the mill experience 
with technical training. It has been proven many times 
in this country and abroad that the progress made by a 
young man in acquiring exact and thorough information 
concerning textile subjects can be made in many years’ less 
time in the school than in the mill. It is also a matter 
of proof that knowledge obtained in the school is more 
scientific, and better arranged than the knowledge that can 
be obtained in the mill alone. 


Since the first textile schools took definite shape in 
Germany, and the schools were better organized there than 
in any other country, we may study the organization and 
equipment of some of the typical schools. 

Of course, all European schools meet the needs of the 
local industries, and since the organization of the industries 
are different than in this country, the schools are correspond- 
ingly different. Germany has spent more money on textile 
education than any other country. The importance of the 
textile schools cannot be too highly estimated. They are the 
main pillar by which the German textile industry maintain- 
ed its competitive power in the foreign market. Cheapness 
of labor is not sufficient to attaigp this end; cheap hands 
must be taught, and taught well, or their work in the end 
costs more than that of more expensive hands who possess 
high skill and a thorough understanding of their trade. 


In 1896, a reorganization of the textile schools was made 
by the German government, which has had a very importaut 
influence upon German textile education. -The schools were 
divided broadly into two classes: (1) higher special tex- 
tile schools intended for the training of the skilled mana- 
ger, director and supervisor; and (2) special textile schools 
intended to produce the skilled artisans and foremen. The 
aim of each textile school was more clearly defined than it 
had been previously. Instead of being a hodge-podge, the 
course of study was constructed so as to confine instruc- 
tion to that branch of the textile industry which existed in 
that locality. 


In 1901, the “Institute for the Equipment of Textile 
Schools” in Berlin was changed into the “Central Technical 
Bureau for the Textile Industries,” the object of which was 
to superintend and to assist in the equipment of textile 
schools, to advise the Prussian Minister of Commerce and 
Industry on matters relating to textile education and the 
industries; to undertake tours of inspection; to formulate 
courses of study, syllabuses, and examination; and to con- 
duct mechanical and chemical experiments in textile tech- 
nology. The textile schools in Prussia were directly under 
the control of the Central Bureau, but the schools in other 
German states were more independent. In order to visit 
the Prussian textile school it was necessary for the writer 
to obtain permission from the bureau in Berlin. 

The financial assistance given by the German govern- 
ment in textile education enabled enormous progress to be 
made. Old models, charts, machinery, drawings, and the 
numerous other essentials necessary for efficient instruction, 
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were replaced; improved and new ones introduced. All 
these schools had large staffs of lecturers and assistants; 
they had ample accommodation for lectures and class work 
in textile and allied subjects; machinery and apparatus 
which were kept in a high state of efficiency; schools were 
furnished with good libraries and with reading rooms with 
the current textile publications; the fees were moderate, the 
usual annual charge being $50 for a day course of 44 hours 
per week. There was a large number of day students in 
attendance, although the entrance requirements were severe. 
The fees charged to foreigners were enormous, being 
usually five times the amount charged to German students. 
The fees for evening and Sunday morning classes of 16 
hours per week were from $4-to $8 annually. In complet- 
ing a day course, students who gave satisfaction at the 
final examination received a diploma; those who failed 
or who did not complete the full course obtained a certifi- 
cate stating the classes taken and the length of time attended. 

The produets of the school were nearly all sold and in 
many cases material was supplied by the trade-in a raw or 
practically manufactured state to be worked up in the 
various departments. The actual conditions of a factory 
were thus observed in the schools to as great a degree as 
possible; but while the sale of the production in a spinning 
department is almost unavoidable if large machines are to 
be employed to a reasonable extent, in weaving the student’s 
experimental designing is greatly limited by practice. In 
several schools it was observed that hand looms were used 
for experimental designing, but on the power looms the 
students were largely restricted to weaving standard styles. 
These schools were usually maintained by the government, 
municipal grants, the sale of materials, and fees. 

Berlin contains some notable manufacturing establish- 
ments. The textile school in Berlin was somewhat excep- 
tional. The subjects taught were more numerous than usual 
and there were evening as well as day classes, and Sunday 
courses. The subjects were designing, weaving, dyeing. 
knitting, lace and embroidery making, and the commercial 
and legal aspects of textile manufacturing. The day 
courses, which were for manufacturers, managers and ex- 
perts, were for one or two years of forty-two weeks, forty- 
four hours to the week. The evening and Sunday courses, 
which were far more numerously attended, were for work- 
men, merchants, and tradesmen. 

Considerable time was devoted to paper exercises. 
Pupils worked hard and acquired a thorough theoretical 
grasp of the business. There were excellent museums and 
libraries. Museums are of great value in textile schools, 
particularly in relation to designing and weaving. Spinning 
was not taught, but the department was well equipped with 
power and hand looms chiefly of German make. Wool was 
used to much greater extent than any other fiber. 

Barmen was noted for its variety of industries. Its 
textile school taught weaving, manufacture of ribbons, braids 
and laces, dyeing and finishing, while calico printing was 
about to be introduced. There were 30 machines for 
making braids, 18 for sewing and embroidery, 34 ribbon 
looms, 24 heavy power looms and 23 hand looms. The 
weaving room was well lighted and exceptionally large. A 
large proportion of the looms were fitted with Jacquards 
which were separately supported. Figure designing and 
color formed an important part of the school work, and all 
designs were made and cards were cut by the students. A 
large number of woolen models of loom motions were noted 
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and also cases containing samples illustrating the processes 
through which the different fibers pass. 

The dyeing and finishing department was very fully 
equipped and there were several large chemical and experi- 
mental laboratories. There was a balance room and a spe- 
cial room for testing dyestuffs as they were delivered. 
There were eight copper vats for silk and wool dyeing, ana 
ten woolen vats for cotton dyeing; some of the vats being 
capable of holding over 100 pounds of material at one time. 
A mercerizing machine and.a sulphur chamber were especially 
noted. The day course was two years and the evening 
course three years. 

Crefeld is a purely manufacturing place. Yet there is 
no obvious reason why it should be the seat of manufactures 
at all. It is not near coal or running water or any such 
natural resources, nor is it on a great highway. It is a 
highly attractive place; clean and tidy, with plenty of trees, 
gardens and open spaces. The mills are ranged on the 
fringe of the streets, numerous, modern, red brick, and busi- 
ness like, and chiefly devoted to the manufacture of silks 
and velvets which form the great staple industry. The tex- 
tile school contained departments for silk and velvet weav- 
ing, hand and machine embroidery, dressmaking, and white 
sewing. The weave room contained one hundred and forty 
looms, one-half being hand looms. Most of the power 
looms were separately driven by motor. There was excel- 
lent preparing machinery and apparatus for cloth and yarn 
testing. 

The principal thing that would appeal to one was the 
museum of textile fabrics which was in two parts. One 
part was a room in which modern styles were exhibited, 
showing fine figured silks and velvets. Samples were being 
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constantly changed and local manufacturers and designers 
had the privilege of studying fabries on payment of a small 
fee. The other part was the museum proper, which was in 
two rooms. each being divided into sections and containing 
over 10,000 samples from the earliest periods to modern 
times. One side of the room was decorated with mural 
paintings illustrating different epochs in the textile indus- 
try. The museum at Crefeld is one of the best in Europe; 
in fact there is only one other which is approximately equal 
to it, and that is the Museo Archeologico, at Florence, Italy. 


In the Crefeld school there were 8,000 pieces of fabrics. 
The collection has much historie value, including fabries 
thousands of years old, from the tombs of the Egyptians 
down to the fashionable designs of the present. The col- 
leetions of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centu- 
ries are especially complete, and there was also an oriental 
section with many fine examples. The curator of this museum 
had a fund at his disposal, and was allowed to purchase 
fabrics. Some of the specimens have cost as much as $50 
each for a square foot of cloth. 

The Crefeld dyeing, finishing and printing school was a 
latge separate institution opened in 1904. Independent 
instruction was given in chemistry. There were several 
large chemical and experimental dye laboratories. There 
was a complete plant for dyeing and finishing cotton, wool 
and silk. The workshops were top lighted. The work was 
done on a commercial scale, materials being obtained from 
manufacturers to whom it was returned after being dyed. 
The machinery was full sized and consisted in part of three 
color printing machines, and a spraying machine for wash- 
ing off hanks. There was a separate room for indigo dye- 
(Continued on page 67.) 
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OrviLLe C. WAINWRIGHT has resigned as secretary and 
general manager of the Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, 
Miss. Mr. Wainwright will soon enter the cotton goods 
brokerage business at 320 Broadway, New York City, un- 
der the firm name of O. C. Wainwright & Co. As a token 
of the high esteem in which Mr. Wainwright is held by the 
superintendent and the fourteen foremen of the mills, they 
presented him, upon his resignation, with a handsome suit- 
case and brief case. 

JoHN R. Wuire, the popular southern manager of the 
National Starch Company (Corn Produets Refining Com- 
pany) and his genial smile were missed by his many friends 
at the Products Greenville last month, 
Investigation developed that Mr. White was at that time 


Textile Show in 
confined to a hospital because of a minor operation, which 
though not serious, prevented him from greeting friends 
It is stated that he 
has now recovered from the effects of this operation. 

Greorce Davin SrmpxKins, Sr., has resigned as general 
overseer at the Willingham Mills, Macon, Ga., to become 
overseer of twisting and winding at the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Payne Mill, Macon, Ga. 


and acquaintances during the week. 


GrorGe W. TURNIPSEED has resigned as superintendent 
of the Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 

A. B. Amerson, recently with the Blue Buckle Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has accepted a position as second 
hand in weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.. 

Apert Heutuwic, founder, and president and treasurer 
of the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
died in New Brunswick, N. J., on September 5, from in- 
juries sustained when he was run down by a motor car 
on the day previous. Mr. Hellwig, in addition to his con- 
nection with the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., was a 
director in the Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., and the Integrity 
Title Insurance Co. He was 72 years of age, and at the 
time of his death wag still active in business. 

Winver Gary, formerly superintendent of the Banning 
Cotton Mills, at Banning, Ga., has become assistant super- 
intendent at the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 

C. E. Davis, formerly superintendent of the Quitman 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, has become assistant superintendent at 
the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 

J. M. Cox has become overseer of carding at the Johns- 
ton Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cuar.Les E. Foster has been appointed New England 
sales manager for the Caleo Chemical Co., and assumed his 
duties at their Boston office, 35 Hartford St. 

J. W. Cannapy, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Myrtle Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has accepted the position 
of assistant superintendent at the Spindale (N. C.) Mills, 
succeeding C. J. Smith, resigned. 

W. R. Upcuurcn, formerly connected with the Atlanta 
Textile Machinery Company, has accepted a position with 
the finishing department at the Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga, 

W. D. Crawrorp has resigned.as superintendent of the 
Narragansett Cotton Mills, Apponaug, R. I. 

Frank W. Reynoups, president of Lockwood Greene & 
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Co., Engineers, Boston, Mass., has returned from an ex- 
tended vacation trip spent in touring Europe. 

T. J. Wesr has accepted the position of overseer of 
twisting at the Wadesboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

W. F. O’Neat has become overseer of carding at the 
Sycamore Mills, Sycamore, Ala. Mr. O’Neal was formerly 
at Sylacauga, Ala. 

R. W. Gipson has resigned as overseer of No. 1 spin- 
ning at the Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 

D. T. Moore has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Savona Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

B. M. Howe. sueceeds R. W. Gibson as overseer of 
No. 1 spinning at the Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C. 

FRe£DERICK Salis, southern manager of Hopedale Manu- 
facturing Co., is the proud possessor of a silver loving cup, 
presented to him by the Sans Souci Club of Greenville as 
the winner of the second flight in the élub golf champion- 
ship. The tournament was held during the week of the Tex- 
tile Products Show, in October. 

S. B. BLAND has resigned as overseer of weaving, beam- 
ing and slashing at the Glen Raven (N. C.) Mills to become 
overseer of weaving, slashing, drawing-in and finishing at 
the Inverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Bland held 
this position eight years ago. 


E. B. Evtensure, formerly night overseer of weaving 
at the Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., but recently 
connected with the Dunean Mills, Greenville, has become 
assistant overseer of weaving at the Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Buffalo, 8. C. 


Hueurs L. Srever, representing the Borne, Serymser 
Company, 80 South Street, New York City, is now on a 
tour of the southern textile section, calling on the mills to 
demonstrate “Breton Minerol] F,” a new product lately de- 
veloped by his company, which is obtained from an espe- 
cially refined mineral oil, and is used in connection with 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and mercerizine processes. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Siever. Mr. Siever has no perma- 
nent location in this section at present, but it is the prob- 
able intention of the eompany to open a southern office some 
time in the future. 

A. D. Piatt, who for fourteen years was superintend- 
ent of the Sibley Cotton Mills, Augusta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Tombigbee Cotton Mill, Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 


Wire Lesman, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Huntsville Knitting Mills, Huntsville, Ala., has accepted the 
position of second hand in spinning, twisting and spooling 
at the Thatcher Spinning Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Is it more capital or more management that you need? 
Ask yourself this while bearing in mind that the new era 
just starting is one in which sound constructive management 
will assert itself. Now is the time to prepare. 


The an in love with himself seldom has a rival. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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A Message 


To the “so-called” low-salaried 
Bookkeepers and Clerks of today 





YOU furnish the material from which will be selected the 
high-salaried Accounting Executives of tomorrow. 


| 

Accounting knowledge and executive ability are acquired only 
| thru hard work, intensive study, and sacrifice. There is no 
| easy way. Personal development and advancement in any 
| line follow the same old processes. Recognize them, accept 
| them, practice them. 








Go deeper than the debits and credits of your daily routine. 
Think in terms of Finance, of System, of Economy. Develop 
for your employer more than a trial balance. 


Familiarize yourself with costs—so that you may be able 
at all times to furnish your executive with dependable 
Figures and Facts. 


Avoid the feeling that the present is an era either for or of 
depression. For you it is not. Jt is your opportunity 
in your job. Your Character, your Ability and your 
Industry are needed now. 


Great awards await you—if you know and will apply 
your knowledge persistently, intelligently, in the interest 
of the house you serve. 
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The Relation of the Treadle Roll to the Cam. 
Epitor CoTron: 

In my recent communication on “The Relation of the 
Treadle to the Harness Cam,” I stated in closing that there 
were several other causes which would develop the same 
trouble as there outlined. Having been requested to cite 
other instances whereby this same trouble would be develop- 
ed, I have prepared the following: 

One day while working as overseer of weaving in one 
of our large New England mills, I was approached by a 
brother overseer who requested me to come into his depart- 
ment to look over some looms which he was having trouble 
with, so wishing if possible to be of assistance, I accom- 
panied him back to the room where these looms were situat- 
ed. As we entered the room, struck by a sudden thought, 
I asked him to tell me the whole story. He agreed, and 
began a brief history of the difficulty. 

“A short time ago,” he said, “I was called upon to 
change over these looms from three harness to five harness, 
but as the looms were only equipped with four harness 
treadles, I asked where I should get the five harness tread- 
les. The superintendent told me that I would find a lot 
of five harness treadles and stands in the store-house cellar, 
so I sent for the treadles and had them placed on the looms 
and started up, and ever since that time these looms have 
acted like old Harry.” 

I then asked him, “Tell me some of the peculiarities of 
these looms,” for I had a pretty good idea of what the mat- 
ter was, as during the time we had been standing there talk- 
ing I had been watching the action of the harness on some 
of the looms nearest to us and was pretty sure of my 
ground by this time, but merely wanted to ask a few ques- 
tions to confirm my suspicions, He replied, “The warp 
yarn breaks out very frequently, and the shed seems to be 
the cause of this; it being larger than necessary, but we 
ean’t seem to get it any smaller. Then again, we occasion- 
ally have broken harness treadles.” 

I told him that I knew he was having these troubles and 
he asked, “Why, do you know what is the matter? You 
haven’t even looked the looms over yet.” 

“Why, yes,” I told him, “I have been pretty sure ever 
since I came into the room, but I am absolutely certain 
now.” “Do you see anything queer in the shape of that 
harness treadle stand?” I asked. He replied that he did 
not, and I asked, “Don’t you see that it is not the same 
shape as the regular type of harness stand that goes on this 
type of loom?” 

After looking at it for a few minutes he replied, “Why, 
I believe there is a difference. This stand brings the ful- 
crum further forward on the loom than the other one.” 
Then I asked him, “Doesn’t this suggest anything to you?” 
He said he had an idea that it might make a slight differ- 









We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need,not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





The treadles come out 
I told him to 


ence, “but,” he asked, “what is it? 
to their right length in front of the loom.” 
come down to my office first and I would show him in a 
very few minutes by means of a few sketches just what the 
trouble was, and the accompanying illustrations are the 
sketches I made for him. Needless to say, that overseer 
has never been fooled the same way since. 

Figure 1 and Figure 2 show the difference between the 
two types of treadle stands. A is the correct one for the 
looms in question, while B shows the one which was on the 
looms and which was giving such poor results. 

Figure 1 and Figure 2 have been elaborated upon to 
show just what actually did happen by changing the treadle 
stands in question and upon a close examination of these, 
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any man who has had any experience will see at once just 
what is the matter, but realizing that this article may be 
read by some beginners and students, probably, I will go 
briefly into detail and describe the various actions which 
took place and the reason therefor. 


A in Figure 1 is the treadle stand, C is the fulerum, 
dotted line E represents the position the treadle would oc- 
cupy with the harness level, G represents the center of the 
auxiliary cam shaft, I represents the position the treadle 
would oceupy when raised, while K represents the position 
of the treadle when depressed, M and O represent the are 
which is described by the harness treadles as they are raised 
and depressed, particular attention is ecalléd to the fact 
that a straight line drawn through points M and O cuts 
exactly through the are at each point, insuring the fact that 
any object attached to the treadle, in this ease the harness, 
must of necessity travel in a straight line. Attention is 
also called to the amount of movement created at M and O 
by the rising and falling of the harness treadle. 
Referring now to Figure 2, the first thing that attracts 
our attention is the shape of the treadle stand B in relation 
to A in Figure 1. One other thing upon which our atten- 
tion is centered is the distance from the fulcrum to the point 
where the treadle roll comes in contact with the cam or, in 
other words, the distance from C to I. 

Looking at the amount of movement which is created at 
M and O in comparison to that in Figure 1, it needs but 
a little thought on our part to see the reason for this, name- 
ly, that the shape of B in Figure 2 has been responsible 
for increased leverage at I thus causing the harnesses which 
are connected to the treadles to receive considerably more 
movement, which fact in this case accounted for the warp 
breakage. If it stopped at this it would not be quite so 
bad, although this is serious enough to be rectified at once, 
but I wish to call attention to the fact that the are which 
is created by the rising and falling treadles as shown at M 
and O does not cut with the line drawn through these points, 
and, therefore, it must be evident to even the casual obser- 
ver that the harness cannot possibly move in a straight line, 
but that the harness when depressed is further back than 
when raised and by this means imparts a jerky movement 
to the harness as well as causing considerable chafing of 
the warp yarn. 

One other point which I wish to bring out is the reason 
for the broken treadles mentioned by the overseer of the 
room in question, and upon looking at the situation as shown 
in Figure 2, it must be very evident that the treadles are 
the 


broken treadles were caused by the weavers sweeping up 


brought considerably nearer the floor and in this ease 


while the looms were running, and getting their brooms 
eaught under the treadles, or sometimes a’ loom weight 
was accidentally pushed under the loom and got caught. 

In the particular case which has been recounted in this 
letter, when the situation was explained to the superintend- 
ent, he immediately ordered new five harness treadle stands 
The moral at- 
tached to this is that whenever anything is to be changed 
on a loom, first be very sure that you are right, then go 
ahead. Benjamin (Conn.) 


and treadles and the defect was remedied. 





The abiding sense of duty is the very erown of char- 


acter. It is the upholding law of man in his highest at- 


titudes. 
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A Home-Made Belt Cleaner. 


EpIToR COTTON: 
I have read, with much interest, the letter in the July 
relative to the 


: 


issue of Corton from “M. W. H. (Mass.)” 
“Care of Belts in the Card Room.” His suggestions are 
very good, and well worthy of a second reading by any 
carder. Before reading the following remarks, I would sug- 
gest to the reader that he take up the July issue again and 
read “M. W. H.’s” article on this subject. 

I agree with “M. W. H.” that there is gross neglect and 
indifference to the care of belts in a large number of card 
rooms. This is really a serious item of expense to a mill. 


I also agree that sometimes an overseer’s ideas and the 
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Fig. 1 


mill engineer’s do not blend, because there is almost al- 
ways little or no connection between the two men. Speaking 
of the care of belts in particular, I want to tell of an ex- 
perience I had along this line in a New England mill. 

We had an old mill, that is, old when compared to the 
modern methods of allowing generously spaced spare alleys, 
back alleys, high ceilings, etc., and being somewhat cramp- 
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ed for space in the card room, the room looked as though 
it needed “sweeping up” all the time. We had a lot of 
trouble with belts, and frequently had to be cleaning them 
We used 


one of the bar dressings usually found in the mill supply 


off as they were always filling up with fly waste. 


room, and got along at the same old gait the mill had held 
for years; no one ever seeming to take any notice of the 
abnormal conditions surrounding the fly waste and the belt- 
There was always new belting to be had in the sup- 
Belts would slip, a 


ing. 
ply room, and they surely needed it. 
section hand would get tired of continually scraping the 
belts, and sometimes would get his hammer and take up 
a few belts, spoiling many bushings, loose pulleys and ab- 
solutely spoiling and shortening the life of the belts. This 
was the common condition. 

I had an idea. JI made an angle iron holder for a piece 
of leather. This piece of leather was riveted to the angle 
iron. A study of Fig. 1 will disclose just what I mean. 
I fastened this angle iron to a nut near the bend on the 
card and allowed the face of the piece of leather to bear 
against the running face of the belt continually. Before 
putting this attachment on, we made a note of the cylinder 
We tested 52 
After putting 


speeds of the cards and found an average. 
cards in one row as a base to figure from. 
on this home-made attachment, we put a little castor oil 
on the belt—not,more than a tablespoonful—put on in 
drops. Then we left the card. Two hours afterward we 
again visited the ecard, examined the belt, which we found 
absolutely clean and doing its work fine. We then tested 
the cylinder speed and found an actual gain in speed of 
9 per cent. 

Where we had an average of 149 r.p.m. on the cylinder, 
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We were now getting around 162 r.p.m. and going steadily. 
That was some jump, and I ean tell you it did not take the 
superintendent long to get enough angle iron leather clean- 
ers made to equip all of the cards. 

These cleaners have been running for some years, and 
never seen but one or two 


are still going strong. I have 


mills that were so equipped, and they report they would 
After 


ence in the mill of which I am writing, the belt 


not do without them. several years of experi- 


are always 
clean, never need scraping, all they do need is a drop of 
good castor oil once in a great while to keep the life of 
the leather there. 

After equipping all the ecards, the master mechanic 
equipped all the overhead drives, even the motor drive belts, 
Just think what a financial sav- 


Just think of the pro- 


all through the eard room. 
ing it must have been for that mill. 
duction they had been losing all these years, all owing to 
fly waste interfering with the belts in the performance of 
their duty. Bal ( Mass.) 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


have issued a leaflet describing their loom motors for in- 


dividual drive. These motors are totally enclosed, are 
equipped with waste packed bearings, have a tapered shaft 
for the ready mounting of pinion, and are arranged for 
conduit connections. The leaflet shows a view of a weave 


room in a southern cotton mill equipped with 160 %%-hp. 


loom motors. 


The Textile Color Association of the United States, 
Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York, have issued their 1922 


spring season color card. ‘ 
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ARE YOU DOING 
YOUR BIT? 


Reports show that there has been a great improvement 
in the Textile Trade in the past ninety days. 


Those who have had years of experience in this 
line say that it will be still better if we show our 
faith, not by relaxing, holding back, wearing dark 
glasses and hoarding up our resources, but by making 
improvements, rebuilding, buying and _selling—by 
employing our energies, our brains, and our capital 
for the good of our country. 


That’s what 265 Textile Manufacturers 
in the United States and Canada had in 
mind when they installed one or more 


“Utsman” Quill Cleaning Machines 


If you want to read some interesting 
facts, ask for our catalog. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The 
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The Feed Plate and Licker-in Discussion. 
EpitorR COTTON: 

I would like to make a few remarks in regard to the 
Ch. Ee)” 
of Corron under the heading, “The Feed Plate and Licker- 


communication of “L. C. in the August number 
in.” In the third paragraph, he says, “I will begin with 
the feed and take up a queer proposition as it has appeared 
to me about the setting of the feed plates.” I fail to see 
anything queer at this point, for where else could he begin 
if not at the feed in discussing anything pertaining to the 
feed plate? 

However, I am glad that “L. C.” has sprung his own 
trap, as it were, for I am sure the answers to his article will 
benefit many that hold in mind what “L. C.” would have us 
believe. He is like a child that is afraid in the dark. He 
takes a fling at those who would do things as their fathers 


did, and also at those who consider 5/1000 gauge of any im- 


portance, and then in the next breath he says, “I don’t. 


want the readers to think I would advise them to ignore this 
setting entirely.” I would, and for the reason that the 
setting of the feed plate.is not set according to the length 
of staple being run and the weight of the lap. In some 
mills, three sets of feed plates are employed, the short nose 
feed plate for short cotton, the medium nose feed plate for 
medium cotton, and the long nose feed plate for long cotton. 
Why 


I would 


What is the use of our arguing with our pens? 
not instead prove the best method by experiment? 
Run 
the lap not heavier than 11 ounces to the yard. If the 
work is needed, speed up the doffer, but not over 13 revolu- 
Set the feed plate as close as possible to 


like to have the readers try this setting on the card. 


tions per minute. 
the licker-in. 
feed plate, measure the distance from the bite of the feed 


If long stock is being run with a short nose 


roll to the bite of the licker-in, and raise the feed plate 
so that this distance will be 1g of an inch longer than the 
staple. 

Let a earder use this setting for stock over 114 inch 
and then set at a 22 gauge without raising the feed plate 
as “L. C.” would have us set, and then examine the web 
made with both settings, and it will be plain which setting 
is the best. 

Let the readers make this test. I am unable to under- 
stand how any carder ean think of setting the feed plate at 
A carder may get by with very clean stock, 
If I had a carder that would 


ever attempt to set even at 15 gauge, at this: point, I would 


a 22 gauge. 


but with dirty stock—never. 


fire him immediately, for that would be the only way to as- 
sure those who would suffer that the same thing would not 
occur again. This is the first time I have ever heard of 
such a wide setting at this point. A 10 gauge is bad 
enough, but a 22 gauge—good night! 

Again, 
ning a fast light lap, it is claimed that this will give the 
licker-in a better chance to act on the sheet of cotton be- 
cause of the fact that it is lighter. But it is also faster, so 
what we gain in one way we lose in another.” 

“T,. C.” is wrong. When a heavy lap is run, especially 
with a setting of 22 gauge, the spiral grooves of the saw- 
toothed fillet gives the downward fringe of cotton an angular 
position and having so many fibers under its action, and 
at the same time offering a great amount of resistance, the 
licker-in takes the stock in clusters from under the feed 


notice. 


“L. €.” says in the 13th paragraph, “In run-, 
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roll. So all the and 


there is also the evil known as flaking in front of the card. 


foreign matter is in these clusters 
With a light lap, it is true that the same number of fibers 
is presented to the licker-in, but the feed roll travels faster, 
and the stock does not offer the same resistance, thus mak 
ing a more gradual action here. 

In the 14th paragraph “L. C.” gets in line with effici 
ency when he asks the advocates of the slow, heavy method 
what happens when a eard lap splits and goes in double. 
L5th 


paragraph and states in answer to that question that the 


He is dead right when he explains himself in the 
licker-in will get choked up so badly with the overload that 
the belt will slip on the pulley and the licker-in will not 
move, and I hope some of the boys will sit up and take 
I have seen laps run so heavy in some mills that 
belt dressing had to be added to the licker-in belts every 
little while in order to keep the licker-in up to speed. 
Wash (Conn.) 
Setting That Feed Plate. 

Epitor COTTON : 

Through the columns of Corron from month to month 
we find many inquiries as to the whys and wherefores of 
different sctiings, speeds, ratios, etc. Following my article 
in the August number, there was a letter from “L. C. 
Gso1.)” 


While he brings to the surface some very interesting 


on “The Feed Plate and the Licker-in.” 


points, and while I wouldn’t for a moment. discredit any 
of the results that he has doubtless obtained through actual 
application, I do want to talk a trifle on the topics sug 
gested by him in that letter. 

He suggests that a 10 gauge be used for stock under 
an inch and a quarter, and that for anything else over this, 
to set at 22 gauge, using these two settings only. He repri- 
mands the so-called “practical carders” for chasing their 
grinders around, making them leave more important work 
to set a feed plate 5/1000 of an inch closer or further as 
the case may be. He says, “Even if the fiber was held at 
both ends this slight change would not release it.” | 
would like to ask here, would the change from the correct 
10 to the correct 22 gauge release it? If so, how does he 
tell it? 
Wouldn’t the same rule apply to his suggestion as would 


Also, why does he change from a 10 to a 22 gauge. 


in the case of the change of 5/1000 of an inch? 

Men follow their own thoughts at times so long that 
they actually believe that what-they are thinking is posi- 
tively correct, and while they are men of intelligence they 
don’t allow their minds to remain open for conviction. If 
that the 
fellow who moves 5/1000 of an inch is right also, for the 


we allow that “L. C.” is right, we must allow 
same principle is dominant, except in the difference of thie 
thickness of the gauges used. 

Now, if “L. C.” had stopped at the suggestion of “card- 
ers taking their grinders away from more important work” 
and told us to leave our feed plates alone for all staples of 
cotton, and all weights of laps, it would have been a very 
helpful thought. 

In the first place, I feel that we have yet to get the 
real truth about a feed plate. 


the lawful course prescribed by the machine builder, and 


If the cotton must follow 


we surely know that such is the case, we find it being 
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pushed, so to speak, by a feed roll which is, we'll say, 2% 
inches in diameter, and up a eurved surface that is prob- 
ably from 2 to 2% inches from the center of the 2%-inch 
feed roll to the point of this curved surface, then down an 
angled face to the points of the wire on the licker-in which 
is surely from %4 of an inch to 1% inch, making a total 
of from 3 to 3% inches or thereabouts from the center of 
contact or the center of the roll to the points of the licker-in 
wire. 

Does any change of 5/1000, or, as “L. 
12/1000 of an inch, really make any difference to the re- 
But there is a change that 


C.” suggests, of 


lease ? 
actually takes place there, and that is that the 10 gauge, in 
the first place, is altogether too thick for a feed plate set- 
ting; a 7/1000 gauge should be used, and that to a pinch 


I should say “No.” 


tension, or the licker-in should be turned by hand and the 
points of the wire should pinch the gauge while it is being 
slid from one side to the other of the plate. 

What does this do? Well, it gives an assurance that 
every point of the wire penetrates as nearly through the 
tuft of cotton as mechanical ingenuity will allow, and if 
anyone moves this setting for any length of staple, or any 
amount of bulk, they are allowing the sheet of cotton di- 
rectly next to the feed plate to pass on to the cylinder with- 
out being cleaned by the licker-in, because the points ecan- 
not penetrate it. 

And again, if the reader will examine his eard he will 
find that frictional alone holds the fibers till the 
action of the licker-in releases them, plus the revolutions of 


contact 


, the feed roll ever feeding. 

“L. C.’s” suggestion about fibers per point and points 
per fiber reminds me of the fellow who mixes a few short 
staple bales of cotton with a larger number of long staple 
or the exaet length of staple he is supposed to use and 
says these short fibers will be carried along by the iong 
fibers and will blend, so that they will never be noticed, and 
would have his men believe that every long fiber is goiny te 
get. out and do a marathon to find a short fiber to take along 
with it or lead it by its hand throughout the process. 

Would he have us believe that the machinery builders 
actually figure on points per fiber and fibers per point? 
I don’t That is a very fine suggestion 
for the beginner to thrash out or even perhaps it might be 
suggested that he stand there and hook one to the point or 


believe he would. 


two to the point, as “L. C.’s” figures suggest, but really, | 
believe he ean see where that would be worth at least .1693 
per hour, 

Together with the foregoing, there is no doubt in my 
mind in regard to his statement that the licker-in wastes 
much good stock, and if a 22 gauge is used and the points 
not allowed to penetrate the tuft, it certainly ean’t help it. 
For what guarantee is there for that portion that isn’t 
penetrated by the licker-in ever touching the licker, and if 
they should be earried on by the licker-in, what is there to 
hold them on their journey, especially when they reach the 
knives? 

mad a Oia 
gauge and leave it there. 
the series being written over the signature “A. B, C. (R. I.)” 


should learn to set his feed plate to a 7/1000 
He should read the suggestions in 


and be convinced of those suggestions, apply them, and 
then watch his yarn improve, 
I am a strong believer in a slow, heavy lap process or 
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in other words, a long draft ecard, and I am going to answer 
aie Ula 


splits and goes in double?” when using the “slow, heavy” 


question on “What happens when a card lap 


method. 

I suppose he refers to a so-called light lap splitting and 
going in double at the same time allowing his mind to con- 
elude that the thickness at that time is what men use when 
No doubt he 


one of his light laps that perhaps weighs 12 ounces per 


slow feed and heavy lap is used. has seen 
yard splitting and feeding perhaps an extra six ounces, or 
in other words, the weight entering the card would be, say, 
18 ounces per yard. That being true, he will acknowledge 
that if he is running a 12-ounee lap his draft is short and 
he has acknowledged that when a lighter lap is used it is 
also fed faster and has practically answered his own ques- 
tion, for by feeding the extra weight of lap into the card 
that has been geared to receive a light lap and to receive it 
fast, the card hasn’t the capacity to receive the extra six 
ounces for it is already overtaxed by crowding the tuft 
by the licker-in and feed plate. 
of the cotton blocking the licker-in ought 
any man that a fast 
How can carding be of good quality when if the 


This action 
to show feed is detrimental to good 
earding. 
slightest thing happens at the feed roll, the licker-in is 
retarded in its velocitv? Even a thick place coming in in 
the lap will do this very thing. 


Now, if 


laps is automatically avoided, as the thickness of the web, 


an 18-ounce lap is applied, the splitting of the 


with proper picking, prevents this. Then the feed roll is 
slowed down in ratio to the increase in the weight of the 
lap and the results are that the licker-in is picking off 
fibers from the tuft presented, and eliminating the flakes 


which cause so mueh trouble. Beeause the licker-in gets 


fibers when a long draft process is 


light 


a chance to pick off 


used, also signifies that doing such work, there is 


nothing that retards its speed. 

In elosine I would like to offer the follow‘ne bit of ad- 
vice: See that the belt is right, apply a long draft and 
heavy lap, take a speedometer and see if the licker is turn- 
ing 424 
and if so, be a convert to long draft; and if the laps split, 


B. C, (BK. 1.) 


r.p.m., when the eylinder is turning 165 r.p.m., 
fix the picking. A. 


How About an Angular Lap on Rolls? 
Epitor Corton : 
I am very much interested in reading the letters in your 
Practical Discussion Department, and I think every reader 
use of it. 


should make 


Many 
mills claim that rolls are not covered as well now as they 
[ think that a great deal of 


Of late we hear a good deal about roll covering. 
were in pre-war times. this 
dissatisfaction is due in a large measure to the idleness of 
the mills during the period of depression. The way I see 
it, the roll eoverer is to blame in the majority of such eases. 
‘An examination of the lap on any leather top roll will 
show that the lap runs parallel with the arbor of the roll, 
and all the lap comes under the action of the rolls at the 
same time. 

When a mill is stopped for-any length of time, the laps, 
as a rule will burst, owing of course to the different tem- 
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peratures which cause expansion and contraction. 
I would like to make a suggestion that I believe will 
be of help in this connection, and that is to make the lap 
run at an angle across the roll. This practice would, I be- 
lieve, strengthen the lap and besides, when in operation, 
the whole lap would not come under the action of the steel 
rolls at the same time. When a machine has been run a 
few years the flutes are very sharp, which gives the fast 
running steel rolls every opportunity to start the lap, 
which means a larger roll bill. However, I believe the 
method suggested would be a cure for the evil in question. 
Let us hear from other readers. A. C. P. (Conn.) 


Consider the Mote Knives. 


Epitor CorrTon: 
In the textile manufacturing game there are undoubted- 


lv thousands of men who, sometime during their career, . 


have tried their hand at improving different types of ma- 
chinery. Some have resorted to the extreme, while others 
have been content to apply their talents to the improve- 
ment sphere. 

While in the next operation in the course of this series 
of letters on the elimination of troubles in yarn manufac- 
ture, we are confronted with mote knives against which the 
licker-in drags the cotton fibers in an act of eradicating 
dirt that happens to be clinging td them, I shall endeavor to 
differentiate between these mote knives and the new 
attachments that are being placed upon carding machin- 
ery, and try to bring out the good and bad points in each. 

The mote knives which have stood against the face of 
the licker-in on our ecards for so many years and which 
have taken care of the tons and tons of dirt left in the cot- 
ton in many eases, are being removed and other attachments 
are being put on in their place. It seems to the writer that 
like a lot of other appliances in the original construction of 
our machines, some one will experiment with a new attach- 
ment for a time and dream all sorts of things about it and 
finally picture it in his mind to be far ahead of the old at- 
tachment, and will carry it to the patent office, put it 
through that course of sprouts, and bring it back, and 
then we have to do the final experimenting and developing 
on it. The result of this, in many eases,.is a poorer yarn. 
While, at the machine to which it is applied, it might show 
an improvement, it may so condition the cotton that in 
the following processes it doesn’t handle as well. . Never- 
theless, the appliance has been adopted and we arrange our 
adjustments to handle the cotton as best we can and try to 
get away with it. 

The mote knife, in my estimation, is useless under cer- 
tain conditions, and possibly for this reason the other ap- 
pliances have been developed, to eliminate the troubles 
that have been laid at the door of the mote knives and 
which are really the trouble of some other adjustment. In- 
variably this is the ease, as will be seen from the following 
remarks, 

Repeated experiments commenced as far back as the 
opening process of the picking, carrying the cotton through 
each machine in the line under particular hands, and bring- 
ing it to the eard in perfect condition, then applying it to 
that machine in the only true way to handle it, through 
long draft, will give better results in finished yarn than 
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any #wther attachment as yet placed upon the market. 

Let the mill man go back over preceding issues of Cor- 
TON and read of the correct methods of taking out d'rt from 
the cotton, and he will see that the instructions, if followed 
correctly, will deliver to the ecard a clean,-smooth, even web 
140 


inches or more, will deliver a sliver that is perfection itself. 


of fibers, and this web, placed against a draft of 


By adjusting to long draft these privileges are afford- 
ed; fibers are delivered to the licker-in instead of lumps 
of fibers; more dirt is taken out by the action of the licker- 


in in the tuft of cotton held by the feed roll before the 
fibers pass on to the edge of each knife; fibers can be 
cleaned more easily than lumps or massed fibers, for when 
the licker-in carries massed fibers against the edge of the 
mote knives, how is it possible to get at the central part 
of that mass, and in good, sound judgment, isn’t it rea- 
sonable to think that in order for such a mass to pass the 
edge of the knives, there must be a tremendous crowding 
process taking place between the two each time? And if so, 
isn’t it possible that great quantities of cotton pass while 
the knife is going through the springing process out and 
back? 


dition? 


How mueh dirt can be removed under such a con- 


If one allows his ecards to run under the short’ draft 
process, the conditions just deseribed are certain to occur. 
I believe in having a true surfaced licker-in and then rais- 
ing the true edge of the knives to the very closest point 
possible from the licker-in, running a 140-inch draft or 
over, arranging the angle of the knives so as to secure a 
good battling barrier for the fibers, and speeding the licker- 
to 509 


taking off the Six-inch licker-in pulley and putting on a 


in up revolutions. In other words, I believe in 


five-inch pulley. This extra speed will give more cleaning 
points passing through the mass of cotton held by the feed 
roll, and at the same time will produce a tendency to whip 
Any 


object clinging to the surface of a cylinder whose speed has 


the fibers harder against the edge of the mote knives. 


been increased, by changing from a six-inch pulley to a 
the 
of this, the fibers will strike 


five-inch pulley, will stand out further from center 
of the eylinder, and because 
the knives with greater force and cling to the edge more 
in their attempt to free themselves from the licker-in, 
thereby causing more dirt to be removed, giving the cylin- 
der and flats a chance to keep clean longer than when 
short draft and slow licker-in speed is used. The dirt is 
thus removed by the two members of a card that are sup- 
posed to remove dirt and are constructed for that purpose. 
That’s why they are huskily built. 

The average man will say that fast speed and long draft 
will put neps in the cotton, but wait. When neps appear, 


let him examine the cotton before it enters the opener and 


then after it leaves each picking process, and he will find 


that Then if a 


causing it, he should investigate and put in 


it somewhere in inspection. picker is 
a Kirschner 
beater and run it at 700 r.p.m. and avoid neps. 

In addition to the foregoing, in order that 


the full benefit of this process, he should draw the feed 


one may get 


plate away from the licker-in to a 10 gauge and fasten it 
securely, see that the surface of the licker-in is true all 
the way across and use a 7 gauge between the licker and 
cylinder. The top edge of the card screen, extending from 
the licker to the lower center of the cylinder, should be 
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set to a 22 gauge to the cylinder, and there should be space 
left. between the sereen that extends under the licker and 
the shrouds that will take a 12 gauge. Then he should see 
that the licker-in runs perfectly free, and if it doesn’t, 
he should find out why before leaving it, and fix it. 

These adjustments at the rear of a card are, in my 
estimation, more important than all others on the card, the 
flats included. If all these settings are properly applied 
and the surface of the cylinder and licker-in are true and 
the bottom sereen-is set properly as per instructions herein, 
the fibers will then be conveyed evenly to the cylinder and 
deposited evenly. For with long draft and fast licker-in 
speed, the web is thin and clean, and if the settings are 
right, that thin sheet will carry through to the cylinder, 
smoothly and easily, and will cause no trouble passing un- 
der the back plate. 


Next we will take up the duplex carding device. This 


attachment is applied to the card to assist this machine in’ 


removing that dirt and foreign matter that poor picking 
has left-in the web of the lap. Invariably, I have found, 
most improvements that are applied to existing machinery 
are applied because the processes preceding, in some way or 
another, are inefficient, and this inefficiency affords food 
for thought to the man who is in charge of the following 
process, and the result is an attachment to that machine, 
rather than tracing back and removing the cause for the 
trouble in the previous operation. 

In the application of these rolls, the mote knives and 
licker-in screen are removed and a shorter screen attached 
in place of the one removed. This extends partially under 
the licker-in and allows space to place the two fillet covered 
rolls, which are set very close to the licker-in, a 12/1000 
gauge being used. These rolls, having been fitted in place, 
must be installed properly and must be parallel to the 
licker-in; they must also revolve freely. Holes are cut in 
the card-side to allow for a short shaft to extend from the 
end of each roll and on these shafts are the gearing, which 
regulates the speed and motion. Each roll is provided with 
a doffer comb which doffs the fibers and dirt from ‘the 
fillet covered rolls. All motions are very slow. 

When this installation is complete, the feed plate is re- 
placed and set as before. The lap feeds in as formerly and 
is carried by the licker in the same manner, but instead of 
the cotton being rasped over the edge of a mote knife, there 
is a roll awaiting it, or rather turning with the licker-in, 
but much slower. This first roll revolves once in about 
eight minutes while the other roll continues in its journey 
for 24 or 25 minutes before a revolution is completed. 

By this process, it will be seen, the bulky dirt attached 
to the fibers is caught up by the wire on these rolls and de- 
livered to the doffer comb and combed off and allowed 
to drop to the floor. The result is that a great quantity of 
leaf, dirt, staple, ete., ‘s removed. It is true that a great 
quantity of this staple really should be in the work, but the 
natural construction of these attachments just can’t help but 
remove them. While we must allow that this is really an un- 
desirable feature, we also must allow that if the dirt is re- 
moved at the time the fibers are removed, the percentages 
could stand a reduction, in strippings, comber noils, ete. 
The cla‘m for the operation is that the work is evener and 
stronger by having this amount of fibers and dirt removed 
previous to the cotton reaching the cylinder of the ecards. 
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That should be the case, any way—the dirt should every bit 
be removed before a card cylinder touches the cotton. 

I feel that if the picking system is remedied and made 
to attend to its part and perform its real duties, that 
each of these new attachments would certainly have to work 
overtime, so to speak, to improve the quality of the yarn 
over what could be obtained with good picking, long draft 
and mote knives. 

I have remarked previously that the cotton ought to be 
cleaned before it reaches a card cylinder but the pickers 
should do that work, and they will do it if they are made or 


And | 


ing to a great expense when they apply these new clean- 


properly adjusted to do it. feel that mills are go- 


ing attachments, when they could get better results if the 
officials would take just half the cost of the installation and 
apply it to the improvement of their picking—the depart- 
ment that is seldom looked at—that they would get better 
and surer results I am certain. 

My personal opinion by way of a comparison is that 
properly adjusted pickers, and a long draft card with mote 
knives, will deliver better work and save more stock than 
any of the so-called improved attachments that are found 


(R. I.) 


on the market today. AS S.6: 


Needs No Employment Manager. 
Epitor Corron: 

I was very much interested in the article entitled “How 
the Employment Manager Helps the Overseer” which ap- 
peared in the March issue of Corton. To my mind, having 
an employment manager is an unnecessary expense, and be- 
sides is the greatest evil since the birth of the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Who is able to fill the position of employment man- 
ager? The carder, spinner, mule-spinner, weaver, or cloth 


room overseer—which? For the convenience of illustra- 
tion, let us assume a case in which the employment manager 
was formerly overseer of weaving, and suppose a person 
is seeking the position of grinder in the ecard room. How 
could the employment manager put the proper questions in 
order to learn whether the person is proficient? ‘The meth- 
od of asking a man where he has worked previously, how 
long, whether he drinks, his chureli, ete., does not help the 
overseer. Why not, instead, send the man seeking work to 
the earder or, if he is a loom fixer or weaver to the over- 
seer of weaving, ete.? 

Why an employment manager anyway? My way of run- 
The 


overseers are instructed to report to the office when they 


ning a mill, as \regards hiring help, is as follows: 


are short of one or more hands, at the same time stating 
clearly the duties and requirements of the vacant positions. 
Then when a person comes seeking work, he is questioned 
by the clerk in the office on the lines necessary for the va- 
cant position, and if the clerk thinks he ean fill the bill, 
the overseer is sent for. If, after questioning the person 
and being satisfied that he or she ean fill the bill, the over- 
seer, and he only, does the hiring. He should also do all 
the firing. 

No doubt many readers of this department have heard 
the superintendent whistle for the overseer; yes, even af 
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BLEACHERS! 









You can now bleach cotton with 
Peroxide at no higher cost than 





with the older processes. 


You obtain a white that is 
permanent without weakening the 


fibre, 
and softness. 
throw-outs, 


and retain full elasticity 
No seconds, 
no poisonous gases. 


no 


No new installation required. 


All technical 


to mills, 


information free 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
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the help. If there is anything that cheapens an overseer 
any more than this, I don’t know of it. 

The overseer should be made the king-pin in his room 
and by so doing, the superintendent will get better results 
than by butting in or allowing any one else to butt in. 
Where a mill has an employment manager, it is a standing 
invitation to the office. When such a system is in use, 
should a hand be discharged, he would probably say, “You 
never hired me. J am going to the office to see the manager 
before I quit.” See the point? The overseer is playing 
second fiddle to the man in the office. I back my overseers 
to the limit, and as yet have never experienced any trouble. 

To be a good overseer and manager of help, one must 
study and make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
different temperaments and dispositions of the help under 
his charge, and adopt his conduct and proceedings accord- 
ingly. He should keep cool and good tempered, and so 
conduct himself toward his help as to gain their respect and 
esteem; and above all he should never complain, no matter 
what comes up. He should be ever ready to grasp the sit- 
uation and protect his company’s interests, and exercise 
justice toward all concerned, and keep everybody busy in- 
stead of trying to do all the work himself, and if he under- 
stands his business he eannot fail. If he does fail, he 
should be discharged. 

All this red tape in some mille as regards hiring and 
firing is the worst evil yet, as stated. If the overseer is 
responsible, then he should be the boss and his liands should 
not be tied. If his hands are tied by the superintendent or 
‘by red tape, then those responsible for such a system 
should shoulder the responsibility. There is only one way 
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to help the overseer and that is to back him and respect 
him, which gives him the power to help himself, but if he 
is of the wrong kind and unable to win respect, then, I re- 
peat, he should be discharged. I think most men would 
rather have this system than be dogged and questioned at 
every move. 

The same argument holds good regarding the art of 
drafting and judgment in twist. Many overseers are held 
responsible for the construction of the strand and thread, 
but are unable to change a. gear without an order from 
the office or superintendent. Wash’ (Conn.) 





Checking a Yarn Tester for Accuracy. 


Epitor Corron: 

I have a yarn testing machine built by Henry L. Scott 
& Company, Providence, R. I., and in regard to this ma- 
chine, I would like to have the following question answered : 

Should a 75 pound weight hung on the upper yarn hook 
indicate exactly 75 pounds on the tester dial, if the weight 
on lever or arm is correctly placed? J am of the opinion 
that the latter weight on my machine has slipped to the 
wrong position, and would appreciate information on this 
question in order that I may verify my belief. I trust this 
will bring a reply through the medium of your very fine 
Practical Diseussion Department. Inquirer (N. C.) 


Eprtor Corton: 

In answer to “Inquirer,” I should state that the head of 
the testing maéhine is a scale weighing in pounds, and 
with a 75 pound weight hung upon it in such a manner as 
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to avoid all friction (such as the rubbing of the rope against 
a part of the machine or anything of this nature) the in- 
dieator should point to 75 pounds on the dial. If it does 
not, the weight is adjustable on the lever, up or down, and 
the machine can be brought into proper reading by this 
Of course, the machine should be properly 
To do this, the 


pawl should be fastened up so as not to engage the toothed 


adjustment. 
balanced before the weight is hung on. 


quadrant, and the weight arm allowed to swing as a pen- 
dulum, and come to rest. The pointer should be at zero 
under this condition. 

I believe that if “Inquirer” will closely examine the 
weight lever of his machine he will find the weight posi- 
This was the setting which was 
Of 


tion marked on -the lever. 
used in the factory in manufacturing the machine. 
course, this position may vary due to a friction occurring 
in the ball bearing from which the weight arm is suspend- 
ed, and it is well to take these bearings out and clean them 
thoroughly in gasoline, or something of this nature, and 
medicinal vaseline about once in so 


them with 


These bearings sometimes rust, and sometimes ac- 


lubricate 
often. 
cumulate considerable dirt and lint which, of course, inter- 
feres with their proper operation. They are very accessible, 
and the whole matter of cleaning the head of a testing ma- 
chine is a very short job that any intelligent man should 
D;'€... 8. Gt. 2) 


be able to do very easily. 





A New Spooler Tension Device. 


Epitor Corton: 

The attention ‘and interest of many cotton manufacturers 
have been centered on the various devices that have been 
made in the past for spooling cotton yarns spun the filling 
wind way on the spinning frame. Of late years mill men 
have seen the necessity for cutting down the large amount 
of yarn waste attendant on Re- 
gardless of the carefulness and oversight maintained in 


warp wind warp spinning. 


many mills to save this yarn waste, the very nature of the 
warp wind in itself is conducive to the making of waste, in 
a greater or lesser degree, depending a great deal on the 





Spooter TENSION Device. 1 1s A Screw ror ADJUSTING 
AND Houpine Tension Box. 2 1s THE Raceway Box 
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care of doffers and of spinners in lifting bobbins off the 
spindles to piece up broken ends, trucking, dumping of 
yarn into trucks, spooler boxes or hoppers, ete. The care 
of cams on the spinning frame is also an important item. 

A spoiled warp bobbin eannot be readied very well owing 
to the nature of the warp wind, whereas on the filling wind 
warp bobbin, the dirty, tangled, oily, or otherwise damaged 
off at the 


rest of the good yarn saved, and used. 


yarn can be run end of the bobbin, and the 
Filling wind spin 
ning is considered easier on the spinning, there is also a 
tendency to a better break on the yarn with the same twist 
as run into the warp wind bobbin, and many mills have 
found the break so much better that they run a little less 
twist in the warp yarns when spun the filling wind way, 


thereby gaining production. The filling wind also shows 
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THE Device ATTACHED SPOOLER. 


better spinning, and a longer bobbin ean be used, which of 


TO A 
course amounts to something. Taken all in all, filling wind 
warp spinning is here to stay, and the time may come when 
all warp yarns will be spun that way. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it is not sur- 
prising to find that mill overseers and superintendents are 
very much interested in seeing a device that will spool their 
filling wind yarns equally as good as the regular cradle 
or bobbin holder works on the warp wind. There have 
been many devices made to do this work, but usually they 
have proved to be inadaptable to the varying conditions 
found in the mills. 

A good spooling device for filling wind should not 
serape the yarns to get the tension. Each device should 
have the same amount of tension—in other words, there 
should be no variation of tension. It should also be -ad- 
jpstable, so that practically any kind of yarns could be 
run.on it successfully. It should not be a device that can 
be tampered with by the spooler tender, and it should last 
as long as the spooler itself. A device which is said to make 
good these claims is known as the B.B. tension device, which 
has proven itself adaptable for yarns of a very wide 
range, and is adjustable to any tension in a positive manner. 

The device, which is shown in the illustrations, consists 
of a frame which attaches ti the bobbin holder rod. It has 
a cone to fit the butt of the bobbin and a spindle is also 
set in this cone so that it projects up into the small di- 


ameter of the bobbin. This assures the bobbin being per- 
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fectly centered with the device at all times. 

The yarn passes through a box drilled and milled to 
specifications, and a raceway 21% inches leng is made, so 
that the steel balls roll forth all the time the 
The balls cannot be tampered with bv 


back and 
yarns are spooling. 
the spooler tender. The yarn passes through the raceway, 
and passes under a specially hardened porcelain stud and 
so on to the spool. The device is practically self-threading, 
and there are no parts to wear out. 

The idea of the device is this: once a mill man sets his 
required spooler spindle speed, which may be anything he 
desires, and which conforms with his ideas of production, 


spindles per girl, ete., he adjusts his tension. This is done 


as follows: The raceway box is hinged to the device, and 
the box can be raised on the hinge easily, a ball being taken 
out or added to so quickly that the whole spooler can be ad- 
justed for a radical change of yarns in less than 15 minutes. 

This device is being used satisfactorily in some of the 
best mills, and a great many tests have been made. A pos- 
itive and equal tension for every spindle on the spooler 
may be obtained and the device is capable of handling a 
wide range of yarn spooling. test in a Fall 
River mill, 10s, 13s, 23s, 36s, 47s, 52s, 60s and 80s were 


In a recent 
all spooled successfully on the same spooler with this de- 
vice and without a single change of spooler spindle speeds. 
Bal ( Mass.) 
How Should a Manager Work? 
Epitor COTTON: 

This title is not used in the sense that is usually ap- 
plied to the word “Manager.” What I mean is that a farm- 
er, tenant or owner, is a manager; an overseer, a second 
hand or a superintendent of a cotton mill is a manager; 
and above all, every man is or should be manager of him- 
self. 
trying to progress, or is content to drift along with the 


That is, the way in which he works, whether he is 


masses. 

There is something that brings about a certain distine- 
tiveness among men who hold the more responsible posi- 
tions, and it is only reasonable that we should try to find 
out what that something is. Why does one man get along 
so much better with his work than the majority of other 
men who hold the same relative positions? 

It is a proven fact that a “natural gift” is not the rea- 
son why many men are looked upon as experts in their par- 
ticular line, although being naturally inclined toward a 
What 
orator was it that put pedbles in his mouth in trying to 
Surely he did 
not have a “natural gift’ to achieve the suecess as an orator 
that he did attain. 

To most of us, the man who lifts himself above the com- 


profession does, of course, give some advantage. 


break himself of the habit of stuttering? 


mon level may appear to do his work much the same as 
other 
you will find there is a difference. 

We are not at present discussing how men who have had 


managers do. However, upon closer examination 


one dominant or entirely original idea have made their 


success or fortunes. Oftentimes when speaking of suc- 


cessful men, most people at once think of Rockefeller, Mor- 
gan, Ford, Edison and similar examples. 

Remember we are talking about just one man as man- 
ager of himself. 
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Probably one of the first things you will find ouf when 
studying the methods of successful men is that each man 
works somewhat according to his personality and training. 
This certainly is a very important point for a man to know 
in selecting an assistant; before it is possible for him to 
know whether or not they will be able to work together sue- 
cessfully. 

Many failures have been due to the fact that two men 
could not get their ideas to work in unison, when if taken 
separately, either one would have made a success. Some 
men do things according to their own ideas; others accord- 
ing to their training. A mill manager hires a superintend- 
ent who, having been brought up as a spinner, immediately 
advises him that the spinning drafts are all too long and 
the mill should have more card room machinery to make 
the roving lighter. Then the next superintendent he em- 
ploys has been a carder and he at once begins to show the 
manager where the roving should be made heavier. Very 
diseoncerting to the manager, of course. 

But we must remember that all men are gauged some- 
what in their work by circumstances and local conditions. 
However, the more systematic the work is, the better the 
results. To a certain extent every man must lay out a 
scheme to fit his own personality even when he is faithfully 
executing his superior’s orders. 

To start the day’s work without having any definite 
idea of what we intend to do, and just wait around until 
something turns up, is, beyond a doubt, one of the greatest 
failings we have. We seem to get the idea that if we are 
there on time and grind through with the same old routine 
day after day, we have earned our pay. Very true, and 
still truer, we will be drawing just about that same pay 
twenty years from now if we don’t kick ourselves out of 
the rut. Many men seem never able to find out that they 
cannot spend their valuable time on detatls and have much 
time left to hatch out new ideas. And just show me any 
kind of business that has not had any new ideas to put into 
effect, but is running along the lines that if it was “good 
for Paul and Silas it is good enough for me,” and I will 
show you a business that is all run down at the heel and it is 
only a matter of time until there will be “some changes.” 

This applies just as much to a man as it does to a busi- 
ness. He may have a fine education; he may have more 
technical knowledge of the business he is in than Jones over 
there; but just let Jones go to the manager with a new idea 
that will eut the stationery bill a hundred a year, or a 
new idea that will eut the supplies on the looms, frames or 
cards two or three hundred dollars, or a new idea that will 
push up the production one inch on each loom per day, or 
a new idea that will give him one more turn on the front 
roll of the frames than he is getting, or a new idea that 
will save one-half of one per cent of the waste, or new 
ideas about anything where savings or increased produc- 
tion can be effected and he will soon find out that although 
Jones is a pretty sorry looking fellow and may not stand 
quite as high ir society as he does, he will find Jones stand- 
ing considerably higher in salary and the good part of it is 
he is not going to stop. Because one new idea successfully 
carried out is a great incentive for more. 

The overseer who has no time to stand around and 
think, no time to hunt for new ideas, has got his work in 


pretty bad shape ¢nd in such a room the manager will 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
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Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334”-220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Fhe g Needle 
Bod Ma chine 


OU get more than an 
ingenious piece of me- 
chanism when you buy 
Wildman Knitting Ma- 


chinery. 



















You command a service 
known the nation over. 
Profit by 32 years of con- 
scientious experiment and 
experience. Possess the 
pleasing knowledge that 
your circular knitting ma- 
chinery represents the ut- 
most in mechanical accu- 
racy and precision of 
movement, 
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On request we will . 
send the ‘‘Wildman 
Spring Needle Body 
Machine Instruction 
Book’’ giving detailed 
illustrations and de- 
scriptions of every 
important part of the 
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The Structure of Sewing Stitches 








BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


In order that the study of the structure of the chief sew- 
ing and seaming machine stitches may be understood, it will 
be necessary to review the purposes which those stitches 
have to serve in hosiery manufacture. The ordinary chain 
stitch was for a long time employed for all purposes, but its 
chief drawback is, of course, its tendency to unravel the 
It is still 


employed for minor purposes of making braces for straps 


whole length when the main thread gets broken. 


and attaching bands and in eases where the firm makes a 
special feature of ornamental stitching on their garments, 
the chain stitch is the most suitable medium for producing 
these effects. Now the chain stitch in itself is very elastic, 
it has a take-up of over 3, 3.25 to be exact, which means 
that to produce one foot of stitching, 3.25 feet of sewing 
thread would be necessary. Obviously, a stitch of this char- 
acteristic is very useful for knitted goods seams where elas- 
ticity equal to that of the fabric is a vital desideratum. The 
knitted fabric itself has seldom more than a take-up of 3, 
which may also be regarded as the index of elasticity in the 
fabric, so that to employ a seaming stitch with such a 
suitable take-up would mean that the seam, and the garment 
on either side of the seam would be homogenous in regard 
to the essentials of elasticity. 

Now in the matter of attaching pieces of woven beige to 
the bands of knitted goods such as pants, this reserve elas- 
ticity of the fabric is never required, because the upper band 
of a pant is not required to streteh but is purposely trim- 
med in stiff and rigid material in order to make the top of 
the garment firm in its place. It is a different matter when 
the chain stitch is employed for purposes of seaming or 
joining the edges of knitted fabrics together and for the 
seaming of selvage goods such as are produced on the Cot- 
ton’s Patent frame, the chain stitch variety adapted by be- 
ing brought round the two edges of the fabric to be joined 
is ideal for all purposes, It still remains true that the stitéh 
will readily unravel when broken but this is to a certain ex- 
tent rectified by the method of overedging the stitch. Let it 
be quite clear that the function of this stitch is not to join 
broken or cut edges of the knitted fabric, because this does 
not take a sufficient grip on the edge and there are other 
machines and stitches better adapted for this than the 
overedge chain stitch. 

Figure 1 gives a view of the ordinary plain stitch as 
used for attaching bands where the upper fabric is indicated 
by A and the lower fabric by B and the thread is seen to 
be penetrating the fabric and forming a chain on the 
underside. This stitch is made from a single thread through- 
out, this being knitted or stitched on itself in the form in- 
dicated. When examining this stitch to make a test of its 
origin, it is quickly discernible by its appearance on the 
wrong side, where there is a continuous line of two-fold 
thread linked up, one loop with another. The appearance 
of the stitch on the face is much more simple and shows 
the single thread on the surface. 

Figure 2 illustrates the same stitch adapted to joining 
two selvages together as is performed in joining two 
separate pieces of a knitted article loop to loop, these be- 
ing placed side by side on the points of the seamer by the 
worker as in the full-fashioned branch of the trade. The 





essentials of the stitch are the same, a single thread is em- 
ployed, but in place of the needle entering the cloth at 
every stitch, it pierces the fabric at one stitch and goes over 
the edge at the next, this taking place alternately all along 


In this diagram, Fig. 2, the 


the seam of the garment. 
double thread is seen to penetrate the upper and lower 
fabric but between each point of penetration, the thread is 
drawn round’the combined edges of the fabries so as to 


cover up the edge and give a much neater appearance to 














Fig.l 
the seam. This method of alternation also gives greater 
elasticity and less bulk to the join, whilst the same yarn 
that is employed for the ground may be used so that the 
seam is entirely homogenous with the rest of the garment. 

When rib pieces are attached to the bottoms of legs or 
the ends of sleeves, considerable strain is required at these 


parts ‘when the wearer is taking the garment off and on 





and the bursting of the seam at the joining of these ribbed 
portions is a common fault of many types of garments. To 
make provision for this increased strain, the ribs are at- 
tached to the garment by the ordinary chain stitch shown 
at Fig. 1 where the needle pierces the fabric at every 
needle space and takes the thread through the fabrie at 
every stitch thus giving a double grip to the part and en- 
suring greater firmness to the seam although of necessity. 
it is rather greater in bulk, 
Overlock Seams. 

These seams as produced by one or another of the well 
known systems of sewing and seaming machines have been 
the means of popularizing many types of knitted gar- 


ments which formerly enjoyed a very limited status on the 
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market. The overlock stitch is made from two or if 
may be three threads and these knit together with each 
other in the form of a knitted loop and, this being the case, 
the elasticity of the seam is equal to the knitted fabrie on 
which it is made. The form of the two thread overlock 
stitch may be discerned by examining the enlargement of it 
in Fig. 3 where the gtitch is represented in perspective 
in the act of stitching or seaming the two edges of a fabric 
together. This kind of seam is mostly employed for unit- 
ing fabrics where the edges have been cut, and overlocking, 
which is the chief feature of the seam, refers to the manner 
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in which the threads are drawn round the edges of the 
two fabrics as they lie together. 

In Fig. 3, the edges of the separate fabrics are shown 
at A and B, the upper and the lower layers whilst the upper 
thread is indicated by NT meaning the needle thread, and 
the lower thread LT or looper thread. The upper thread 
is termed the needle thread because it passes through the 
needle and is made to pierce the fabric at every stitch, this 
is shown by the dotted part, where the needle thread is 
noticed to pass through the two plies of fabrie and to rest 
on the edge where it interlaces with the thread from the 
looper. The lower thread, termed the looper thread, does 
not pass through a fine aperture but generally’ lies in the 
throat of the looper which performs the function of taking 
the under or looper thread round the edge of the fabrie and 
placing it above the fabric, offers its thread to the de- 
scending needle which in turn passes its thread through it. 
In this way we have a kind of knitted stitch, the looper 
passes its thread through the needle thread and the looper 
in turn takes its own thread round the edge and coming on 
the upper side presents its thread to the entering needle 
thread. As the under or looper thread is not limited by 
having to pass through a small aperture, greater freedom 
is possible in regard to quality and size for it has not to 
pierce the fabric. A thread as near the color and size of the 
yarn in the garment is generally chosen and this has the 
advantage of having greater elasticity as a rule than the 
cotton thread which has to be used for the needle. 


Now the two plies of fabric illustrated in Fig. 3 repre- 
sents their position when being seamed in the machine, but 
as soon as the garment has been completed, these two 
fabrics require to be drawn out straight to form a complete 
piece in the one plane and in this process, the pieces em- 
ployed for the join, usually several stitches from each edge, 
stand up above the general level of the fabric and cause a 
certain bulkiness which is a great disadvantage if steps be 
This is shown in Fig. 4. 
This is not so important for outer knitted garments as for 


not taken to flatten out the seam. 


undergarments, but in most cases it helps: the salability of 
the product if the seam is flattened out in some manner 
before being placed on the market. One method is to give 
the seam a bias in one direction so that in pressing it may 
be pressed flat to the fabrie and its bulk thereby reduced. 
This is brought about by altering the tension of one of the 
threads in relation to the other, usually the tension of the 
needle thread is tightened and that of the looper thread cor- 
respondingly slackened and as a result the seam begins to 
dispose itself as shown in Fig. 5 where the projecting part 
C is seen to be drawn round somewhat to the left in the 
manner indicated. When the seam leaves the seaming ma- 
chine in this condition, the subsequent pressing operation in 
a type of press like the American press for example, flat- 
tens the seam and makes its bulk considerably less, in fact 
making it almost inconspicuous. 

In many cases this levelling of the seam by pressing it in 
a biased condition is regarded as insufficient and the join 
is rendered perfectly flat by the supplementary operation 
of felling. This is usually performed on a plain chain 
stitch machine which is run at about 4000 stitches per 
minute. The seam is fed into this machine and the position 
of the point at which the felling thread is inserted will be 
grasped by examining Fig. 6. Here the two sides of the 
fabric A and B are as before whilst the projecting pieces 
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of seam are shown at C. The section of the chain stitch 
machine is to turn the projecting piece on one side and 
run a second needle through it, causing the part to be 
stitched to the main fabric and laid perfectly flat. Obvious- 
ly, some discrimination is essential to see that the chain 
stitch is run on the extreme edge of the turned seam and 
the success of the operation of telling depends largely on the 
precision of the worker who must succeed in keeping to 
the extreme edge of the overlapped seam. 

When used for outer garments and left unfelled, the 
overlock seam has some disadvantages peculiar to itself. 
If the unfelled seam be drawn out tightly, it will straighten 
itself out and the two edges will approximate to abutting. 
The two threads so to speak hinge out and straighten them- 
selves and this feature of the seam is, in some ways, an ad- 
vantage for underwear. In the case of outergarments, how- 
ever, this hinging or gaping of the seam proves a serious 
hamper to its utility, because when the seam opens in the 








manner described the needle thread, which is usually made 
of white cotton, shows through on the surface and makes 
the garment appears cheap, particularly if this white thread 
shines through to the ground of a colored garment. If an 
attempt is made to match a woolen garment with a cotton 
thread of approximately the same color, the chances are 
that this color will be fugitive and will fade under the 
fierce actinie rays of the sun in which such sports’ garments 
are usually worn. 

This tendeney for the overlock seam to hinge out is 
taken advantage of in clocking hosiery and large quantities 
of these articles are ornamented by running a line of fancy 
colored thread into the overlock machine on each side of a 
sock or up the leg of a stocking according to the demand 
of fashion for the moment. For men’s socks this is very 
often done on the inside of the leg, the hose being turned 
outside in and the line being worked on the overlock stitch 
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with a slacker tension than the ordinary so that when the 
part is pulled straight at the leg, the overlock stitch shows 
in the form of a neat stripe right down the leg. 

If this is worked in two colors a variegated effect is 
achieved and this is a favorite method of giving a simple 
clocking effect up the side of a sock which has the merit of 
imparting sufficient variety without being too expensive in 
operation, for this work ean be done at great speed on the 
machine. This stitch may also be employed for ladies’ hose 
where the demand is for a simple line say in two colors. 
The broader flatlock seam may also be employed for pur- 
poses of clocking, but in this case it is not deemed suitable 
for ladies’ fine hose, because of the breadth of the seam, 
this being too clumsy for such articles. In the past season 
however large quantities of men’s socks have found a 
ready demand on the market worked in the ordinary flatlock 
seam in two or more colors, a shot effect is made with blue 
and red in the ground with purple as a cross thread. 


Three Thread Overlock. 


Several sewing machine firms make a machine which 
works the overlock seam in three threads and this seam has 
a special place of application in the knitting industry. The 
drawback of the two-thread overlock seam for outer gar- 
ments has been mentioned, where the seam may hinge out 
and gap when strain is applied to the garment during wear. 
The three-thread overlock seam overcomes this drawback 
by producing a join which will remain firm and strong un- 
der considerable strains of wear and it has a wide appli- 





cation for seaming and joining garments which are intend- 
ed for outer wear. The structure of this stitch may be 
learned by examining Fig. 7 given herewith, where the 
three-thread overlock seam is noted to be joining the edges 
of two pieces of knitted web together. In this seam 
it will be possible for the reader to trace the intersections 
of three threads, namely NT representing the needle thread, 
LT1, the looper thread number 1, and LT2, the looper 
thread number 2. The needle thread NT will be noticed to 
pass through the two layers of fabrie as indicated by the 
dotted lines, this thread slides through the eye of the needle 
and is of ordinary sewing cotton. Looper thread one, LT1, 
is seen to intersect with the needle thread at the upper edge 
of the seam, whilst looper thread two, LT2, interlocks with 
looper thread one on the outer edge of the seam and also 
NT on the lower edge of the seam. The needle thread 
is pushed through the fabric by the sharp point of the 
needle, and the two looper threads are each controlled by 
their own loopers, looper two enfers the thread from the 
needle and in turn passes its own thread through it, looper 
one enters the loop of looper two and in turn passes its 
own thread through it. This done, looper one comes round 
the edge of the fabric and presents its thread to the needle 
as it passes downward to pierce the fabric. The take-up 
for this seam is very little more than for the two-thread 
overlock seam being in the region of 12 feet of thread 
required to produce one foot of stitching or a take-up of 4 
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for each thread. There will be a little more owing to the 
way in which the two looper threads have to intersect with 
each other in making the stitch. It will be noted that the 
three threads intersect with each other in the form of a 
knitted stitch and this means that the seam possesses a 
large reserve of elasticity, a very strong feature of any 
seam required for knitted garments. The three-thread seam 
is in general firmer than the two-thread but does not have 
the same amount of elasticity, it is also, on the whole, 
rather bulkier than the two-thread seam. 

This kind of stitch lends itself to fancy effects in edging 
garments, the basis of such ornamental feature being the 
scope one has of altering the tension of one or other of the 
threads, whilst different colors of thread may be emploved 
for the loopers if desired. One method is to tighten the 
tension of the needle thread and cause the two looper 
threads to bulge round the edge of the seam more prom- 
inently, another method is to draw the tension of either of 
the looper threads rather tighter than normal where an 
irregular effect will be produced at the edge which is often 





1 3 
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Fig.8 


asked for in knitted productions. In cut goods, this device 
is often adopted for edging the necks of under or inter- 


mediate garments, and a very neat and finished effect is 


produced in a rather inexpensive manner. 

Most sewing machines can be adjusted to give varying 
finenesses of stitch, this being regulated by the term 
“stitches per inch.” For coarse goods the gauge will be 
in the region of 8 to 12 stitches per inch, whilst for very 
fine goods the density may be altered to about 22 per inch. 
The flatlock machine always keeps to the same density-of 
stitch setting. In the case of linking, this is often done 
in a knitted f«brie which has been pressed-off with a raw 
edge of loose stitches which may be turned off, but a quiek 
method is to pass them through a chain stitch machine with 
the sewing run across the wales in the direction of the 
width. In this work it is essential to have the number of 
stitches per inch of the sewing a greater figure than the 
stitches per inch of the knitted fabric otherwise a stitching 
thread will miss a knitted loop at intervals and laddering 
will take place from the edge. If there are 10 stitches per 
inch of the fabric, the sewing stitching should be set about 
12 or 13 to the inch, so that a sewing stitch is certain to 


‘penetrate every knitted loop in the ground and this will 


keep the whole edge from unravelling. This is very often 
done in fabrics for the cheaper class of trade, such as 
searves, which may be made in continuous lengths. The 
separate scarves are cut across and the loose stitches se- 


, eured by running a row of chain stitching at right angles 


to the wale, with the setting arranged as described. 

There is a commercial machine for attaching ribs to 
garments which gives very efficient results and performs the 
operation in an extremely neat and clean manner. The 
principle of the seaming may be learned on referring to 
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Fig. 8 where the upper layer of garment fabric is marked 
F and the lower layer, that of the rib piece to be attached 
is denoted by R. The three needles employed for sewing 
on the rib part are represented by the figures 1, 2 and 3 and 
they penetrate the fabric to stiteh in the manner shown. 
Needle three misses the upper layer and pierces the under 
layer only, the central needle 2 pierces both fabrics as 
shown, whilst needle 1 penetrates the upper fabric but gets 
clear of the lower piece of rib. This has the result of giving 
a very neat and finished seam because the thread from needle 
three smooths the raw edge of F, whilst the thread from 
needle 1 smooths the raw edge of fabric R. This result is 
obtained in conjunction with the movement of the threads 
amongst each other which gives a very neat and effective 
join much appreciated in the cut trade. 

There exists in certain districts where the hosiery trade 
is carried on, a demand which one would have thought 
would have died out long ago, that is for certain high- 
priced articles to be hand seamed. This stitch is ineon- 
spicuous, and a skillful hand seamer ean work with great 
rapidity, almost as fast as the slower running point to point 
seaming machines. The overedge chainstiteh given in Fig. 2 
is the nearest approach to a seam with the appearance of 
a hand seam. 

Among the Knitting Mills. 

Tom Wye, Ine., Winchendon, Mass., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of an addition to the main 
knitting mill located on Spruce Street, to consist of an 
additional story to the present plant. New machinery 
will be installed and employment will be given to about 50 
operatives. Other improvements and alterations through- 


out the works will be made. 


The Keeteh Knitting Mills of the Consolidated Knit- 
ting Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have been reorganized, with 
C. K. Sunshine, president; A. D. Kramer, vice-president, 


and D. A. Markus, seeretary. 

Fire recently damaged the machinery and stock of the 
Excello Knitting Mills, 26 East Fourth Street, New York, 
i. eee 

The Wateo Knitting Co., Phoenixville, Pa., has awarded 


manufacturers of novelty goods. 


a contract for the construction of a new three-story addi- 
tion. The 36 x 80 feet. 


H. W. Anthony, Strausstown, Pa., and associates, have 


structure will be 


completed plans for the establishment of a cotton hosiery 
manufacturing plant at Sinking Spring, near Strausstown, 
making the fourth plant in operation in this vicinity, by the 
company. Other mills are at Bethel, Fredericksburg and 
Strausstown. 

The Osear Nebel Mill, Philadelphia, Pa., has had plans 
filed for the eonstruction of a new plant. 

The Greater Manhattan Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, 
N. Y., has filed notice of inerease in capital from $120,000 
to $300,000 for inereased operations, 

The Cord Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have award- 
the mill, The 


structure will be two-story, 47 x 110 feet, and is estimated 


ed a contract for construction of a new 


to eost about $27,000. 
The 


recently organized with capital of $20,000, is planning for 


Bowman Knitting Mills, Ine., Bowmanstown, Pa., 


the establishment of a local plant. C. A. Romig is treas- 


urer. 
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Otto Seiss, Newark, N. J., is planning for the construc- 
tion of a two-story addition, 45 x 100 feet, for the manu- 
facture of knit goods specialties. The structure will cost 
about $40,000. 

Fire recently damaged the machinery and stock of the 
Pyramid Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Peermont Knitting Mills, Pottsfwn, Pa., recently 
organized, are planning for the establishment of a local 
The company is headed by E. L. Strang and Samuel 
Kastle, Lin- 


plant. 
Lindauer, Royersford, Pa., and William C. 
field, Pa. 

The erection of the superstructure for the new three- 
story mill building for A. Theo. Abbott & Co., Twenty-third 
Street, Philadelphia, The structure 
will be 73 x 170 feet, and is estimated to cost about $142,- 
000. J. N. Gill & Co., Otis Building, have the contract. 

A braneh plant of the Iron Clad Hosiery Company 


’a., iS under way. 


will begin operations at Albany, N. C., soon, with V. L. 


King as manager. About 50 operatives will be employed. 

The plant formerly operated by the Dowe Hosiery Mill 
at Philadelphia has been purchased by the All-Right Hos- 
iery Company, who have installed additional equipment. 

Ralph H. Butz has leased a building at Allentown, Pa., 
whieh will be equipped for the manufacture of silk hosiery. 

The Unrivaled Hosiery Mills, Ine., Williamstown, Pa., 
plans the addition of two stories to its mill to be 40 by 60 
feet. 

The Ralph Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have leas- 
ed two floors of a building and will operate it as a hosiery 
plant. 

It is stated that Cooper, Wells & Co., of St. Joseph, 
Mo., will establish a branch knitting plant at Albany, Ala. 
They have rented a building and will install forty knitting 
machines. J. O. Wells will have charge of this branch. 

J. K. Powell, of Warsaw, N. 
izing a company to establish a knitting mill at that place, 


C., is interested in organ- 


it is reported. 

The Goodwear Knitting Mills will establish a plant at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Griffin Hosiery Mills, Griffin, Ga., have awarded 
contracts in connection with proposed additions to their 
plant. They will erect a 50 by 80 foot brick addition, at a 
cost of $15,000, and install 120 additional new knitting ma- 
chines, increasing their equipment to 300 machines. The 
total daily capacity will be 3,000 dozen pairs of hosiery. 

The Orin Knitting Mills, Kinston, N. C., will increase 
their output of silk and heather hose. Additional operatives 
will be employed, and new machinery installed. 

Five additional houses for employees, making a total 
of fifty-five, are to be erected at the Holston Mfg. Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Bismark Hosiery Mills, Inc., Carthage, N. C., will 
add a dyeing and finishing department to their plant. S. J. 
Hook is manager. 

A new hosiery mill has been established at Knoxville, 
Tenn., by E. D. Attix, at 721 North Central Ave. It will 
be known as the Attix Hosiery Mill, and women’s silk hos- 
iery will be manufactured. It may be later necessary to 
J. T. Tomblin is superintendent. 

A new hosiery mill is to be erected in Reading, Pa., 
60 x 105 feet. with basement. 


Harry C. 


erect a new plant. 


which will be four stories, 
The plant is estimated to cost about $75,000. 
Mohn, Mohnton, Pa, is the architect. 
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merchandise 


Knit goods distributors in 
degenerated into a class of bargain chasers. 
idle mills eager for business and stocks of 
down until bare shelves are showing, jobbers stand between, 
their attitude an obstacle to a stage of production justified 
by prices and stock conditions, and thus keeping out of 
employment mill operatives who should be producers in- 
stead of idlers; consumers, instead of victims of a situation 
in which they are stripped of a great part of their purchas- 
ing power. 

Jobbers as a whole are buying a great many cases of 
They are working along 
October 


goods, but none is buying many. 
on shrunken stocks, lacking assortments. Late 
found much of the trade unwilling to pay the higher prices 
necessitated by the wholesome rise in cotton, except when 
there was no eseape, for filling in. The wholesalers profess- 
ed to be selling to the retail trade at prices based on cotton 
They represented that the re- 


alone with the rising market. 


at 14 cents and thereabout. 
tailer was refusing to go 
This was the explanation for buying in homoeopathie quan- 


tities. Yet it is a fact that retailers buying from mills all 
the. while were operating as though absolutely reconciled to 


the advances representing in part only the increases in cost 
of yarns. 

The wholesale trade has affected to be very solicitous for 
the consumer, who, some of the big dealers asserted, would 
not pay the inereases, It is a question whether by postpon- 
ing their purchases the jobbers are not adding to the burden 
In the early part of September 
and under- 


of the consuming public. 
and for the greater part of the month hosiery 
wear were selling at the opening prices, but distributors 
Now they must pay more. They 
If they pass the increases along, 


were afraid to operate. 
overstayed the market. 
they will be responsible to the consumer for the higher 
values. If they wait a while longer they probably will pay 
more than the mill prices of today, for during the restricted 
buying there is restricted output and any sudden spurt in 
buying will find mill stocks so low that there will be justi- 
fication for marking values up sufficiently to compensate for 
losses entailed by reason of idleness of factories. Speaking 
broadly, it should be possible for jobbers and retailers to 
take up the slack between mill and consumer; that is, make 
necessity the opportunity for so readjusting the profit 
reckoning as to leave the consumer practically undisturbed 
in his vision of deflation. 

Some of the leading jobbers have admitted that manu- 
not advanced prices commensurately with 


facturers have 


increased yarn cost, and have said they too would absorb a 
part of the inerease, and believed the retail trade’ would 
Now, it appears, 


be willing to do its part. according to 


jobbers, that. retailers are determined to still 
At any rate, that is what 


further buck 


the manufacturer. a jobber will 


say when he is questioned as to why he is not promoting a 
freer movement of goods. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer sold up to the end of the 
year of a given type of stocking made from mercerized 
yarn, and is forced to buy at very much higher prices if 
he sells for the first quarter of next year. The yarn in- 
crease in the cost of the stocking is exactly 2514 cents a 


dozen. He laid his cost sheets face up on the table the 
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other day when a buyer ealled to negotiate a purchase of 
goods for deliveries beginning in January. The buyer 
admitted the correctness of the figures, but he refused to 
consider placing an order at a compromise advance of 12% 
cents a dozen. The manufacturer was willing to shoulder 
one-half of the increase; the buyer wanted him to assume all 
of it. 
through the season minus stock, for manufacturers appar- 


There was no sale. The buyer will pay more or go 
ently will be foreed to pay more for yarn or make fewer 
stockings. 

The buyer for a mill had been shopping in the yarn 
market, after having fixed in his mind a price limit beyond 
which he would not go. A seller offered a concession of one 
cent a pound from the lowest price that had been quoted 


to the mill buyer. The latter refused to pay it, because 


jobbers would not let him do so. 


A person prominent in the Philadelphia yarn trade is 
sincere in the opinion that the textile trade is at the begin 
ning of a boom that may last until next spring, and was 
advising manufacturers to buy yarn on the slump which set 
in during the third week in October. “Buy on any reces 
sion,’ was his advice. Manufacturers would be willing to 
follow it, but receive not the slightest encouragement from 
the jobbing trade. The only manufacturers who might be 
expected to accumulate stock are those owning low price 
yarn and financially able to resist the hammering of suspect- 
ed surplus goods. The low price yarns of this year ought 
to be made to make good in part the losses sustained on high 
priced yarn last year. 

Jobber indifference generally did not jibe with the 
Marshall Field & Co. report of October 13 stating that mer- 
chants throughout the country “point to a decided increase 
in retail business.” Assuming the reports, issued each sue- 
ceeding month, telling of greater distribution, really re- 
flected conditions, it is difficult to harmonize the very re- 
stricted buying in the primary market with constantly heav- 
ier selling at the counter. It is unfortunate that buyers 
overstayed the market and that they are withholding sup- 
port now. Cotton goods are costing them more than if 
purchases had been made in July and August and there is 
nothing to indicate goods bought now would cost more than 
if bought later. The consumer has a right to expect dis- 
tributors to bear the burden of their mistaken policy and 
absorb the price increases which manufacturers could not 
escape. However, while prices at the mill are higher than 
a few weeks they are lower, in the main, than during the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Taking the cotton ribbed underwear made by the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., at Winston-Salem, N. C., for example, 
the union suits sold in 1920 for the succeeding winter at 
$18 a dozen. This was the lowest price for the season, and 
was advanced to $21.50. The identical garment from the 
same mill was sold for the coming winter at $10.50, being 
advanced one dollar since the radical turn in cotton. Shirts 


and drawers from the same mill have been moved up 50 


cents a dozen. They weigh 11 pounds to the dozen. Last 
year’s “lowest price was $10.50 and the highest $13. One 
7 


dozen each of the suits and single garments contains 27 
pounds of fabrie, to the selling price of which the mill has 


added $1.50—less than six cents a pound—while the increase 
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of the yarn alone cannot be less than $3.75—or 14 cents 
a pound. Thus the manufacturer, in this instance, assumes 
more than one-half of the increased cost, and the illustra- 
tion is believed to be representative of the policy of manu- 
facturers of cotton goods generally. 

But the bargain-chasing buyer for some large wholesale 
house will suggest that no doubt the mill had covered with 
yarns for the entire season at the August prices and ought 
to give the benefit to the dealers. A buyer who during the 
decline would have conceded that the manufacturer was 
entitled to get out of his finished product the cost of yarn 
bought at the peak would have been guilty of homicide in 
causing the death of the manufacturer by shock. The latter 
is expected to take the loss going and coming, and because he 
is not doing so in a market that is in his favor there is an 
exhibition of the dog in the manger policy. 

Sellers will control the situation on the rise if they do 
not weaken. Some, for financial reasons, rather than in a 
spirit of altruism, are letting slip the opportunity for re- 
couping losses when the market went against them. There 
may be enough. of these to maintain a species of competition 
that will act as a bar to prices that are justified but would 
not be asked, for one reason, there is fear the publie might 
again revolt. 
market, and that is beginning to disappear under pressure 
from the public for goods. 

Probably the first definite move in the direction of an 
upward revision of prices was at the meeting of southern 
manufacturers in Charlotte, N. C., on September 20. Since 

‘then values have been steadily upward, but still are under 
those of October, 1920. Women’s mercerized hosiery ad- 
vanced recently to $3.15 and $3.65 on two lines were priced 
a year ago at $3.6314 and $3.75 respectively. Several lines 
of combed half hose which have been advanced 15 to 20 
cents a dozen still are five cents under the prices at which 
they were sold one year ago. A line of half hose of artificial 
silk plated on mercerized which sold in October, 1920, at 
$5 is available to jobbers now at $3.75, and a 16-inch arti- 
ficial silk boot stocking which now may be had at $4.15 sold 
in October last year at $6. Tram silk boots are a trifle 
higher, due no doubt to the extraordinary demand occasion- 
ed by a scarcity of full fashioned silks. The line of one 
mill selling a year ago at $7.25 is going to jobbers now at 
$8.50, having recently undergone a slight advance. The 
mill making this line is operating two 7'-hour shifts, while 
the best that most mills on seamless silk goods are doing 
is full time operation. 

Misses’ coarse gauge rib stockings, in which the South 
leads in production, have been marked 15 cents higher on 
the cotton rise, but still are below last year’s figures, and 
are too low as to intrinsie value. This is true of practically 
all classes of cheap carded hosiery, of which types the sur- 
plus stocks were the larger. 

Misses’ coarse gauge ribs have given way to a consider- 
able extent to combed and mercerized numbers, and the 
latter have felt the effect of consumption with what at 
first were novelties in ribs but now are regarded staples. 
Take for illustration the derby ribs, in three-quarter and 
seven-eighth lengths with the rolled top. These have in 
large measure displaced plain top ribs. A recent innova- 
tion in misses’ roll top derby ribs is from a Philadelphia 
mill, which is putting the stocking out with the top 
in faney colors. It is sold by Neill & Haukap at 350 Broad- 
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way, New York, and proved a winner from the start, at 
$3.65 a dozen. 

One of the larger mills came out a few weeks ago with 
a half hose in what is described as English lisle. It is 
priced at $1.7714 for double sole, which seems out of range 
with an all mercerized sock from the same mill at $2.25. 
This, however, is about 15 cents a dozen under last year’s 
mill price of mercerized socks, some selling regularly at $3. 

Women’s mercerized hosiery of domestic make has got 
to compete with German-made ful] fashioned, landed in 
New York at less than the cost of seamless of domestic 
manufacture. One German-made full fashioned mercerized 
has the split foot and is sold to jobbers at $3.75 a dozen. 
A better full fashioned mercerized stocking from Germany 
costs importers about $4.50 landed in New York. A com- 
parable American made stocking could not be sold to jobbers 
at less than $8 and the price probably would be more. 

Four months ago, according to the report of a manu- 
facturer who was in Germany at that time, expert full 
fashioned knitters there were earning six dollars a week. 
Learners in Philadelphia mills, after an apprenticeship of 
three months, have earned as much as $60 a week, and skill- 
ed knitters since the collapse of the strike draw from $85 to 
$100 a week. 

The strike, which was maintained for the closed shop, 
was won by the employers, and union knitters now are 
working side by side with non-union, under shop agreements 
with employers, who, however, give the union no recogni- 
tion. The union men were unable to enforce their demand 
for the discharge of knitters who had taken their places dur- 
ing the strike. The struggle lasted nine months, and the 
average per capita loss to the strikers was $2,000 unless they 
found employment in other mills. 

The 14 mills which were idle have recruited a great deal 
of help from the ranks of the untrained, ‘and it seems that 
by the first of the year they will be turning off approxi- 
mately normal production. The jobbing trade, however, is 
taking no chance on supplies from these mills for the first 
half of next year and are buying heavily wherever the goods 
are to be found. The Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., is sold up to the first of July, and booked the business 
without doing more than simply allotting production among 
the company’s customers. The Nolde & Horst Company, also 
in Reading, several weeks before went through the formality 
of an opening and sold up in a few days. Full fashioned 
silks are up 50 cents to a dollar a dozen from the prices of 
last summer. 

Seamless silk hosiery of the mock fashion type as it was 
known a year ago, being simply seamed in imitation of the 
full fashioned, now must reckon with not only the lat- 
ter but with the fashion-marked as well. 

Seott & Williams, Inc., who brought out an attachment 
for producing the fashion marks, patented the fabric, and 
‘coutend that fabric bearing the fashion marks is an in- 
fringement unless made on the company’s attachment. A 
suit has been filed by the company against a wholesale 
operator in hosiery and involves the manufacture of the 
hosiery and the builder of the machines on which it was 
knitted. 
According to reports from four leading knitting centers, 


The machine company is defending the suit. 


mills making cotton hosiery are operating about 45 to 60 
per cent of capacity. The Chattanooga section of Tennes- 


see seems to be better employed than other hosiery territory. 
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In Reading, Pa., the production of cotton hosiery is esti- 
mated at 50 per cent of capacity, while the mills there 
making silk stockings are running fairly full, as in Phila- 
delphia. In the latter city some mills have the “help 
wanted” sign displayed; others working reduced time and 
with only a part of the complement of mill help. 

It seems improbable the present stage of production will 
be increased so long as the wholesale trade is resisting ad- 
The propaganda for increasing output for 
Distress 


goods broke the market last year and immediately available 


vanced prices. 


giving employment to some of the jobless fell flat. 


stocks in mills not financially strong would have a like 
result now. Buyers are waiting for goods that owners ean- 
There would be no hesitaney about cancel- 


moderate advanees if 


not longer hold. 


ling orders placed at any material 
quantity of goods came out at or near prices based on 14 
Comparatively few distributors are buying 


eent cotton. 


for delivery beyond December. Some of those who are 
doing so are in the class that invariably undertakes to pro- 
vide for supplies in a rising market, intending to repudiate 
contracts in the event of a decline. Such a case came to 
light since the market started upward. 

A department store known to be financially responsible 
placed a rather large order during the summer, specifying 
The market turned wobbly and the 


The mill heads 


bi-weekly deliveries. 
merchant cancelled the first three shipments. 
sat tight, foreseeing the inevitable jump in cotton, and in 
September, when the merchant neglected to send the usual 
cancellation, made no shipment. The merchant complained 


that a shipment was past due, and was tersely informed 








that as he had assumed the right to cancel three shipments 
the mill, which by that time had announeed higher prices, 


The mill is 35 cents 
a dozen ahead of the game and the merchant doubtless is 


had decided to cancel the entire order. 


paying about that mueh more. 

Jobbers’ explanation of their restricted hosiery buying, 
to the effect that the retailer was the stumbling block, that 
he was unwilling to pay the advances, seems to be contra- 
dicted by the large volume of business coming to mills 
selling direct to the retail trade. Nearly all of these are 
reported busy, and several recently planned additions and 
branch factories. The Interwoven Stocking Co., it is noted, 
which this year completed the erection of an additional mill, 
is about to establish another branch. Many of the retailer 
milis are buying from jobber mills, and are the better cus- 
tomers of some of the latter. One mill selling in the gray 
to a direct-to-retailer manufacturer has been called on for a 
one-third increase in production. 

Retailer mills are believed to have proved themselves 
While 
the latter were bucking the market and bought so sparingly 


better merchandisers than are most of the jobbers. 


that their customers were getting unsatisfactory deliveries 
the retailer mills went out after business and got it. Whole- 


‘ salers while buying one week for the next were putting mills 


in the position of earrying stock for them. Goods for spot 
delivery at times were scarce, and retailers turned to mills. 
A leading underwear mill selling to the retail trade in less 
than a week added 62 new accounts, most of which were 
taken from jobbers, it is stated. 

Among the busier of the direct-to-retailer hosiery mills 
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are those supplying seamless silk goods. Raw silk interests 
have made much of the enormous business in silk hosiery 
for maintaining prices in a quiet, featureless market, in 
which the chief complaint of what appeared to be unneces- 
sarily high prices came from manufacturers of woven silk, 
products. When pressed to tell why the raw fiber was held 
at an alleged high level, some of the leading dealers repre- 
sented there was an unusual demand, due, they said, to silk 
hosiery consuming 55 per cent of all the silk imported. A 


Accord- 
ing to statistics supplied by the Silk Association of Amer- 


caleulation shows that this probably is not true. 


ica there was consumed in eight months this year 35,157,375 
pounds of raw silk. Assuming that 55 per cent of this 
were knitted into stockings of all-silk and part silk, for 
men, women and children, the production of such hosiery 
in the eight months must have been not less than 468,077,344 
pairs. As there is no diminution in output, it would amount 
to 624,093,125 pairs for the year, or about six pairs for 
every man, woman and child of the country’s population. 

The representation of the raw silk dealers is a counter- 
part-of that of yarn interests two years ago, when it was 
made to appear that automobile tire manufacturers were 
consuming so much of the long staple cotton that there 
was little left for fine count yarns for the weaving and 
knitting trades. It developed later that yarn was worth 
about what it would bring, and that is likely to be the 
basis of the value of silk, which in the latter part of Oc- 
tober showed considerable weakening. 

The drop in temperature sustained a rise in witter under- 
wear, in which there had been but little business following 
the cotton bulge. Buyers seemed quite certain they would 
not pay increases representing less than one-half of the 
added yarn cost. Cool days and nights that brought shivers 
caused them to charge their minds, and as the mercury 
went down jobber interest in heavy weight underwear 
went up, until some far west dealers were buying as much 
as a carload in a single order, and about every wholesaler 
with a large clientele was in the market, usually for small 
lots. : 

Earlier in the season the common explanation for re- 
stricted buying was the fear of large carryover stocks from 
last winter. Stocks of desirable garments seem to have 
disappeared almost over night, for jobbers have continued 
to place duplicate business right along at higher prices. 
A somewhat distinctive line of union suits from a Central 
West mill was advanced three dollars a dozen. Even though 
the jobber and retailer do not absorb the increase of 25 
cents a garment, but pass it along to the consumer, the 
latter will buy it at less than the price of last winter. 

A direct-to-retailer underwear mill which is selling in 
fairly good volume for spring and is booking some dupli- 
eate heavy weight orders shows a striking reduction trom 
the prices of 1920 on identical lines. One, which was sold 
in 1920 at $25.50 a dozen is being sold now at $13.25, after 


having been moved up one dollar a dozen. Another, going 


to retail stores now at $9, sold a year ago at $13.75. 

The High Roek Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y., reputed 
for its fleeeed underwear, has made no change in prices_and, 
it is stated by the management, does not contemplate a re- 
vision. Prices remain where they were put at the opening, 
and just now are more attractive to dealers than earlier in 
the season. Several of the mills making fleeces, whose 
prices were under those of the High Rock, have made ad- 
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distributors were resisting values that 





61 
vanees of 50 to 75 cents a dozen. 

The explanation in the trade for the unrevised prices 
of the mill at Philmont is that the management at the out- 
start went to the bottom on low price eotton and covered 
for the entire season. If this be correct, the manufacturer 
in this instance must be eredited with showing more con- 
sideration for the consumer than does the retailer. 

While business in winter underwear is brisk, the sales 
for the year cannot be brought up to a reasonable total. So 
mueh production was lost early in the year, when dealers 
were refusing to operate, that it would be impossible to sup 
ply the deficiency during what remains of the distributing 
Of some lit 


searcity, which can be taken care of 


season, es of underwear there seems certain a 


by substitution, for 
of some lines there is possibility for increased output un 
der pressure such as seems likely to arise. There will be no 
actual shortage, but there will be demand for goods that 


cannot be had when wanted. The prediction was made sev- 


‘eral months ago that the profits of the underwear manufac 


turers would be made in the last quarter of the year, and 
the prophesy is being fulfilled. 

The hitch in underwear so far as a contest between mill 
and distributors exists, is confined almost exclusively to .sum- 
mer weights, in relation to which the manufacturer would 

A econ- 
of 
Goods Buyers in July went on record to the effect that it 


appear to be in absolute control of the situation. 


ference of members of the Jobbers’ Association Knit 
might be advisable to buy within a reasonable period begin- 
ning August 15 to September 1 for spring. Some jobbers 
did not wait for the indicated contracting period and bought 
in July, manufacturers pricing their product on yarns at 
about 21 cents basis 10s single southern. But there was a 
strong element among distributors that remained indiffer- 
ent even after the first of September. A part of that ele- 
ment has bought’at advances and another part will do so, at 
further advances. But in the meantime there were left a 
number of mills practically without business. Some still are 
in that plight. 

Manufacturers who sold early covered for the greater 
part of their yarn requirements, at any rate to the first of 
the year. None of these, probably, has priced goods -on 
the higher yarn cost. They and the jobbers who bought will 
have plain sailing. For the mills which have yet to make 
yarn commitments there will be danger from cancellations, 
for it is as certain as that the tides will continue to rise 
and fall that unprincipled dealers will deal with high prices 
as they have in the past—smash them on the slightest in- 
dication of disturbance or decline, by canceling or rejecting 
deliveries. The jobbers who bought at low values can take 
at high and, by evening up their cost, go through the sea 
son profitably without disturbing the dream of the consum- 
ing public that there is to be no return to arbitrary prices. 
Not so with the mill that bought no low-price yarns while 
were at the bottom 
for the time. 

There was rather free buying of women’s underwear 
from and even before the formal opening, but men’s gar- 
ments were dragging. Balbriggan union suits, which were 
offered in the early part of August for next spring at as 
low as $2.50 a dozen, now are approximately 75 cents high- 
$2.50 


er, at $3.50 to $3.75. Dealers who hesitated to buy at 


are more hesitant at $3.50. Some mills have made conces- 


sions to encourage buying, and in October there was an im- 
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provement in business in men’s underwear for spring. 
But some manufacturers who reasonably were in expeciation 
of additional orders for women’s garments have been dis- 
appointed, and one, at least, rather than wait for jobbers 
to operate, sold his combed peeler yarn at about the market, 
If prices 
move up in response to demand later he will be able to 
If they re- 


so that he is, in a way, comfortably situated. 


operate on yarns bought at the then market. 
main at or about where they are he will have had a hand- 
some profit on yarn. 

It is interesting to note that jobbers who are apathetic 
toward hosiery, an every-day necessity, are buying heavily 
of bathing suits for the 1922 season. The recent season 
closed with none left over. They are gambling on the next, 
while passing up offerings of hosiery and underwear, at 
rational prices, which can be put in distribution long be- 
fore the publie will be thinking of what they will require 
for life at the northern resorts in 1922. 

Slight declines in sweater prices in contrast with last 
year are noted. Taking, for example, a popular line for 
men, garments bought for last winter at $48 a dozen are be- 
ing sold to-jobbers at $45, while a standard type of women’s 
sweaters selling for $54 a year ago is down to $48. Re- 
cently there has been considerable briskness in sweaters, and 
there are mills which are being pushed for deliveries and 
which are declining orders except for delivery very late in 
the season, 

Distributors seem to have been giving more attention to 
the deplorable condition in Europe than to the outlook for 
stable business at home. They seem to attach more impor- 
tance to the possibility of Germany repudiating her obliga- 
tions than the desirability of encouraging manufacturers 
to put labor in employment in the United States. They 
permitted the rise in cotton to disturb them as seriously as 
though a foreign nation had gone into voluntary bank- 
ruptey. They were as badly upset by the railroad strike 
order as if a nation-wide strike actually had gone into 
Distributors have not been taking a gentlemanly 
gambler’s chance. Manufacturers must await their orders 
or assume all the risk. Meanwhile consumption is going on 
and depleted stocks are becoming exhausted. Cotton knit 
goods bought on today’s market will be a safe asset. 


effect. 





A Convenient Heating Device. 


The Bayley Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturers of ventilating and heating equipment, have on the 
market a system known as the Bayley thermo-unit, which 
is a complete, self-contained heating and ventilating plant. 
This apparatus is adaptable as a heating unit only, hand- 
ling air over and over, or as a heating and ventilating unit 
combined, taking part or all of the air from out-of-doors, 
as may be desired. 

It is stated that this plant will operate with high effici- 
ency and economy in either instance. The heating surface 
consists of individual spiral radiators. A direct connected 
fan at the bottom of the equipment takes the air from the 
floor line, forces it through the heating coils into the room 
at about six feet above the floor and returns it to the coils 
as it cools, thus forming a continuous cycle as long as heat- 
ing is required. 

A feature of this equipment is that it is self-contained 
and comprises all the component parts of a heating system, 


s . 
in the quotations made by 
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with the exception of piping to and from the boiler and 
In order to move it from one location 
to another, it is only necessary to disconnect the steam and 


wiring to the motor. 


return piping and the wiring connections and reconnect 
them in the new location. It requires no steam connections 
outside of the unit itself except connecting the steam line 
and condensation return to the openings provided for them. 
No air distributing system or ducts are necessary, elimina- 
ting obstruction of light, interference with belting, ete. 
It may be used for all heating and drying systems, it is 
steam at low live 


stated, and uses exhaust pressure or 


steam at boiler pressure without changes. It requires a 
minimum amount ef power, it is said, this being made pos- 
sible by a special ventilated fan motor pulley, whereby air 
is drawn through the pulley, thus keeping the tractive sur- 
face cool. The motor for driving the fan is fully enclosed, 
and is equipped with ball bearings. 

The entire unit is enclosed in sheet steel easing, and is 
fireproof. As it is self-contained and does mot require cut- 
ting holes through firewalls for the passage of air ducts, it 
lessens the fire hazard. The sizes in which the system is 
now available vary from a diameter of 24 inches with an 
approximate height of 531% inches, to one of a 60-inch 
diameter that is approximately 75 inches high. 

The Yarn Market. 

The Philadelphia cotton yarn market started its month 
off under the conditions which have predominated it for 
some months past. New and radical developments were few 
and seldom. 

Throughout the month business was comparatively quiet, 
some few orders being placed for smal] lots. Prices for 
the most part were irregular. If there was any change in 
the market’s condition, it came in October, following the 
crop condition and ginning reports issued by the Govern- 
ment. 

The situation was virtually a complex deadlock. Spin- 
ners, from their experiences in making yarns at prices not 
affording a margin above cost of production, were indis- 
posed to renew such a practice and, particularly with. a 
higher priced raw material, were not manufacturing yarns 
for stock. The yarn users appeared indifferent, in a way, 
and seemed to be certain that there was no prospect of 
such a shortage of cotton goods as would warrant their 
passing along to the consumer the higher prices that would 


While the 


buyers agreed that there is a short crop, or that there exist 


be necessary if they bought higher priced yarn. 


plenty of reasons to warrant varn prices going higher, still 
their actions did not indicate that they believed that it would 
be well for them to cover their requirements on the exist- 
ing market. 

During the month there was noticed quite a difference 
Philadelphia holders of stock 
yarns and those given by spinners, in the southern section 
especially, and also in the manner in which these quotations 
the that 


spot quotations were some cents under the spinners’ prices, 


were received in business was transacted. The 


and yet business at the lower levels was a very hesitating 
affair, while ales were made at the higher figures of the 
spinners. Furthermore, spinners were inclined to move 
their prices upward, while the spot dealers, when buyers 
balked at their prices, reduced. 
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Some apprehension was expressed during the month 
regard to the supply of raw cotton suitable for use in 
manufacturing the finer numbers of yarns, from 20s up, and 
the effect that a scarcity of such cotton would have on 
prices of the yarns. Some southern spinners entered com- 
plaints as to their inability to locate adequate supplies of 
nearby cotton in the grades they were accustomed to using 
for this purpose, and taking these complaints at their face 
value, it would seem that sooner or later the spinners may 


be confronted with the necessity of going much farther 


afield than usual for their raw material, at the same time 
being placed in the position of boosting prices. In this 
hand that the 


lower grades of raw material for the coarser numbers was 


connection, it was pointed out on the other 
apparently plentiful. 

Yarns held firm, following the issuance of the Govern- 
ment reports on October 3. Factors pointed out that no 
advances seemed warranted, and concessions likewise were 
unwarranted in view of the raw cotton outlook, and the 
fact that yarns seemed to be coming into a little stronger 
demand at about this time, and also in view of the daily 
reports bringing clearer and more numerous signs indicating 
a trend toward higher values in a good many other com- 
modities. 

The reports were looked upon by the trade as being 
neither bearish nor bullish, it was pointed out, for two rea- 
sons: the situation had been too closely discounted for the 
6,500,000-bale estimate to be bullish, and the very fact of 
so small a crop kept the estimate from being bearish. 
Following are cotton yarn quotations on the Philadelphia 


market on October 16: 
Southern Single Skeins. 


ee. eo 82 | Bes ehh hss 33 
12s Z 33% ROT Na, «00 34 
16s ; 35 a 37 @ 387% 
24s < 38% OMe o sW oe oe. 39% 3 
30s soll 41 @ 42 | 
Southern Single gh in 
Re: 33 10s. . 33% 
12s 34 | 14s. 34% 
16s. . 35% 20s.... 7 @ 37% 
26s fo SO BOM nonce i kh ae. ~ se 
40s 58 @ 60 
Carpet and bicianier neal Yarn in Skeins. 
Ge amd Oe B-4 MOOR cgis ck ck ccc tee 4 31@32 
oe Se er ra ee 26 
8-3-4 hard white warp-twist ............ 31 
8-3-4 hard twist waste ........... ; ; ae 
Seuthern Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s ones ae 82% 10s.. a 33 
eae 38% Sie ees cass 34 
16s. . Pre SA 35 ae 37 @ 37% 
24s.. bid wane 38% 26s 39% . 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
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Handling Liquid Chlorine.* 


ARTLETT. t 


Chlorine in liquid form has now been used in this coun- 


try since 1907. In common with all other compressed gases 


there are very definite and careful regulations drawn by 


the E C.C, 
there are 


Under these reg- 
the 


governing its transportation. 


ulations four accepted containers in which 


which earry 100 lbs., 


AS there 


material may be moved, namely, those 
150 Ibs., 2000 Ibs., and 30,000 Ibs. 


accidents in Interstate Commerce since the regulations have 


have been no 


heen in force it would seem proper to assume that the 


regulations are right, as they now stand. 
The use of chlorine has become very widespread through 


the textile industry, the public water supply system, the 


the 
Liquid chlorine is today stored in 


flour industry, chemical industry, and the pulp and 


paper industry. from 
4000 to 5000 different points in 


cylinders to many thousand pounds. So far 


quantities of from a few 
such regula- 


tions covering storage as have been in force are simply those 


recommended by the producer to the consumer, Safety is 
of prime importance to the producer as well as the con- 


sumer, and while the hazard is much less than is commonly 


supposed, it is, nevertheless, sufficient to cause the producers 


to adhere to and recommend regulations which make the 


use of this material safe. 


It may be well at this point to consider briefly the 


hazards of compressed gases in general. 


As long as the gas remains in the container, it is obvious 


irrespective of its effeet when 


to consider the prob- 


that it ean do no harm, 


released. It is therefore necessary 
ability of escape of gas from the container, as well as the 
qualities of the gas itself. An escape of gas from a con 
tainer may be due-to— 

A. A true explosion. 

B. An 


rupture the container. 
C. Leal 


increase of pressure, due to heat, sufficient to 


If the gas escapes from the container, the resulting 
hazard may be due to ; 

1. Inflammability. 

2. Poisonous effects. 

3. Irritating effects, with interference with sight or 


respiration. 


Considering now the specifie case of chlorine, we. can 
eliminate “A” since it is non-explosive. The chance of a 
rupture due to “B” is very slight on account of the high 
critical temperature of chlorine. The following table gives 
this temperature for a number of common gases: 
RN ansaid n'y ii) AN pS a Wa, 0 RR el 146 
PARI o9:s give bln, 54's wine Ges baie ess 132 

‘ ABOIVINNO 05.5 3565 36.5 
et eras aes. 6.5 
Carbon Dioxide .....+...... 3] 
CRN Is. 5 oa 5 ik oN si Vela sides! @4'e 6080 118 
FEYGTOMON = 65 5 sce nese e veces onsen esas 240 

By I. C. C. regulations all cylinders and ton drums are 


Fahren 
half the 
ture and 


provided with fusible plugs which me!t at 158 deg 
temperature the pressure is about 


heit, at whieh 


anutae 


test pressure oft ton drums at time of n 
*Read before the National Safety ( 1 Congress, 
+Vice-President, Electro Bleaching Gas Co., New York. 
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quarter of the test pressure of the smaller cylinders. 

There has never been an instance of bursting of a con- 
tainer in transit, or in a user’s plant. 

There have been four or five cases of the rupture of 
containers in the manufacturer’s plant due to the presence 
of foreign material in the container which reacted with 
the chlorine. To guard against a repetition of such acci- 
dents, all manufacturers now have in force a rigid system 
of inspection of empty containers. Even should a con- 
tanier with such foreign material be filled, any trouble re- 
sulting will necessarily develop within a few hours, so that 
any hazard existing from this cause concerns only the 
manufaeturer—not the user or the carrier. 

There have also been a few cases of fire where a large 
stored. In each case the 
of conflagration has been 
strong enough to carry the gas upward and cause a suffi- 
cient dilution so that the fire fighters were caused no in- 


convenience in their work. 





quantity of chlorine has been 
upward draft due to the heat 


Here the evil smell of chlorine 
is its own greatest safety factor. Its presence in the at- 
mosphere can be detected in very minute quantities through 
the sense of smell. After the person in charge of the use 
of the chlorine in any plant has had his first considerable 
whiff, he is quite ready—from then on—to exercise rea- 
sonable care, take necessary precautions, and follow the 
instructions laid down by the manufacturer. 

The next safety factor is the slow absorption of the 
heat necessary to evaporate the liquid into a gas. The 
following table gives the rise of temperature of the liquid 
chlorine in a tank ear during a period of 96 hours: 


This brings us to leaks. 


Change during Change during 





Time Temp. Contents period Pressure period 
(Start) (—9 deg.C.) (64 Ibs.) ~- 
End 24 hrs. —2 deg. C 7 deg. C. 76 lbs. 12 lbs 
End 48 hrs. +3.5 deg. C. 5.5 deg. C. 88 lbs. 12 Ibs. 
End 74 hrs. +6 deg. C 2.5 deg. C. 93 Ibs. 5 lbs. 
End 96 hrs. +8,.5 deg C 2.5 deg. C. 98 lbs. 5 Ibs. 


When the odor of chlorine is noticed the source should 
immediately be located. Never hunt a leak through the 
Always have a gas mask handy and be 
The mask is not apt to be 


sense of smell. 
sure you have fresh canisters. 
used, but it gives confidence to the one hunting the leak. 
Have a bottle of aqua ammonia and a piece of waste fasten- 
ed to the end of a short stick. Dip the waste into the am- 
monia and start your search. The moment you come to 
chlorine in the air, a white fume of ammonium chloride 
As you reach a denser volume of chlorine, 
the white fumes are denser. Thus the leak is quickly lo- 
eated. If this leak is in the piping, ete., shut off the valves 
at the containers and repair. If in a valve on the con- 
tainer or the container itself, and it cannot be stopped, 


will appear. 


connect the gas valve from the container to your absorption 
system and begin to operate. The liquid cannot evaporate 
in the containers, without the application of heat, as fast 
as the gas is absorbed in your system, and thus the leak 
quickly stops. 

As to the properties of chlorine, it is non-inflammable, 
and not poisonous, in the sense that carbon monoxide or 
phosgene for instance is poisonous. We can therefore 
eliminate Nos. 1 and 2, and confine ourselves to No. 3. 

The immediate result of inhaling a large quantity of 
chlorine gas is the inflammation of the tissues lining the 
throat with resulting coughing and nausea. While it is 
highly irritating and extremely uncomfortable, it is never 
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fatal—unless the subject remains for a considerable perio. 
in an atmosphere of highly concentrated gas. 

Should a person be affected by chlorine gas we recom 
mend the following treatment: Remove at once to t 
open air and away from all gas fumes. Place the patien 
flat on his back with head slightly elevated, and give a 
half teaspoonful of essence of peppermint, or a moderat: 
dose of bromo seltzer or whiskey. This will relieve tli 
tendency to cough and soothe the inflamed membranes, al 
lowing the passage of air and promoting the action of the 
respiratory organs. The person affected should himsel! 
resist as much as possible the impulse to cough. A mustard 
plaster on the chest will give prompt relief. While ther 
are never any serious after-effects, a physician should al 
ways be called. ‘ 

As this discussion is before the Pulp and Paper Sec 
tion, we can safely assume that we are preparing to store 
a considerable quantity of chlorine. First let us discuss 
storage in either cylinders or ton drums. 

The storage space should be selected with an eye to easy 
unloading and transfer to the absorption room. Either of the 
smaller cylinders may be readily unloaded from a ear and 
rolled over a floor by one man, but if possible, overhead 
trolleys should be installed for carrying them. They are 
suspended from the trolley by a chain block and grasped 
by a pair of tongs made especially for this purpose. Cy]- 
inders are usually handled and stored in an upright posi- 
tion. Ton drums are shipped in gondola cars, each drum 
resting in a cradle. In unloading them it is therefore neces- 
sary to lift the drum clear of the car by means of a chain 
block and crane or similar device, after which it may be 
conveyed to the absorption room by either rolling over a 
level floor or track, or carried by an overhead trolley or in- 
dustrial car. Ton drums are always used and stored in a 
horizontal position. The storage had best be under a roof 
but without sides on a concrete floor above any possible 
flood line. It would hardly seem necessary to enclose the 
storage space to protect against unauthorized handling of 
the cylinders. 

The large user will wish to receive this material in the 
30,000-lb. container, which is permanently fastened to a 
standard freight car and thus becomes a tank ear, and so 
freight is paid only on the contents. This means a very 
large saving in the delivered cost of the bleaching material. 
Thus far the major portion of the material moved in tank 
ears has been delivered from the ear directly into the ab- 
sorption system, the cars in many cases being emptied 
in from four to six days. Here again is a marked reduction 
in cost due to elimination of handling charges. 

Mills using liquid chlorine, who can take tank ear de- 
liveries, should face the storage problem. There are two 
methods open. First, the filling of the 2000-lb. container or 
the so-called ton drum, or fixed tanks large enough to take 
one tank ear only. Both methods are now being installed 
for the purpose of getting comparative data. 

In our opinion, the local conditions affect: this problem 
so that a detailed discussion of the best method of storage 
is useless—at least at the present state of the art. The 
problem is, however, one which can readily be worked out 
for any particular case. 


Faith is the greatest magnetic power for the attraction 
of the things that belong to us. 
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European Textile Schools. 


(Continued from page 33.) 


The library contained 3,000 volumes. One of the 


atures of the school was the large collection of dyestuffs. 


The town, Munchen-Gladbach, has a double name to dis- 
neuish it from another Gladbach in the Rhine provinee, 
nd is the center of the chief cotton manufacturing district 


Prussia. This industry was still in a comparatively 
arly stage of development, and consequently the town was 
‘ut little known to the world; but it had a particular inter- 
st for that reason. There was to be seen a branch of 
nanufacture in which Germany did not excel; and the 
nanner of its cultivation and growth is worth noting. 

In 1860 the population was about 17,000, but it had 
crown to over 60,000, and the increase was due to cotton. 
[here was no doubt that Germany meant to go forward 
with this branch of textiles. This was shown with the erec- 
tion of a new textile school in 1901 at a cost of $145,995. 
This was the latest thing of its kind and surpassed most of 
the textile schools in the United States. It concentrated 
its energies upon the cotton processes and was divided into 
three separate sections, (1) spinning; (2) weaving; and (3) 
dyeing and finishing. The class rooms were housed in a 
red brick building, and-the installation adjoining was laid 
out as a small mill, driven by a steam engine of 120 horse- 
power. 

In the spinning section. courses of instruction were held 
for manufacturers, Managers, and overseers. The course 
lasted one year, and consisted of forty-two weeks of forty- 
four hours each. Sixteen hours out of the forty-four were 
devoted to practical work. Students could not be less than 
sixteen vears of age, and a good grammer school eduea- 
It was preferred that they should have 
had a year’s previous experience in practical work. A good 
proportion of the machines were of English make. The 
rooms were lighted by large are lamps placed an equal dis- 
tance apart near one side of the room with a shade over 
each lamp low down on the side near the wall. The light 
from these lamps was said to be better than daylight. 

The population of Aix la Chapelle or Aachen in Prussia 
was about 136,000, and was not growing as fast as most 
of the other industrial centers. It was largely a woolen 


town and it supports a textile school especially devoted to 
in 1888- 


tion was required. 


this branch of manufacture. The school was buil 
1890. It was divided into four departments (1) weaving, 
(2) spinning, (3) finishing, (4) dyeing, and aimed at pro- 
viding practical experience on a commercial scale by manu- 
facturing for the trade, for which it had a requisite instal- 
Its strong point was dyeing. The spinning outfit 
The weaving was done in the same 
room as the spinning. There was a small testing laboratory 
and a small museum. The museum contained cases of 
fibers and faney varns and printed diagrams of the fibers. 
A micro-photographie apparatus was used to a great exten! 
and had many excellent photographs of fibers showing the 
appearance before and after treatment by different sub- 
stanees. In dyeing there was an elastic bleaching apparatus 
and also a machine for dyeing wool under pressure. 

In the finishing department there was an hydraulie 
cloth press heated by electricity, and a machine for dyeing 


lation. 
was also very complete. 


cloth by suction. 
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How Should a Manager Work? 


(Continued from page 50.) 


generally find that the second hands who work for this 
overseer have plenty of time to gossip or “swap knives” 
or something of that sort. In this progressive age it takes 
new ideas to “beat the other fellow.” 


If men could realize that they are sadly neglecting the 
manner in witich they themselves work we would notice a 
tightening up all around. To make clear the idea I am try- 
ing to bring out let me illustrate. Not many weeks ago I 
heard a doctor tell a patient he would have to stop smoking 
so much. While the doctor was talking to his patient he 
(the doctor) smoked two cigarettes and he was so nervous 
one could hardly read the prescription he wrote. It is so 
easy to lay out a system for the other fellow to work by and 
sadly neglect your own system of work. 

Making notes is rather scoffed at by many men who 
claim they can remember every idea they have until the time 
comes for its execution. I would like to suggest to such a 
person that he make notes for a few days and see how he 
comes out. If it’s no good he certainly can quit and no one 
If it proves of any service to him, he can ccn- 
It is absolutely im- 


is hurt. 
tinue and some one will be benefited. 
possible for any man to anticipate his work by making 
notes without giving his worx more thought than he was 
giving it before. And there is the idea; to put more thought 
into any work will be bound to improve it. 

The instant you think of something you wish to do to- 
morrow, make a note of it. While you are waiting for 
the “soft boiled” or the “hot toast” at breakfast, make a 
note of the things you want to do today. You will prob- 
ably be at a loss to really think of something that does not 
sound foolish or absurd to you, but make a start anyway 
and then see if you can’t think of something that would 
really be a “dandy good” thing if you could only do it, or 
get it, or have it done. If you will make a note every time 
you think of something about your work that would require 
you to remember, you will soon find out that you are making 
notes of many things that are too trifling to fool with. And 
to look over yesterday’s notes you will find many things 
you could have improved on. Now, if you get this far 
along you will begin to realize how slack you have been 
managing yourself. 

“Tn the long run, man becomes what he purposes, and 
gains for himself what he really desires,” if he will keep 
persistently at it. 

Now you've got the idea, go after it! 

Superintendent (S. C.) 


Charles B. Paulus, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, the well 
known latch needle dealer, has further extended the scope 
of his service by becoming selling agent for the Laconia 
Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. Mr. Paulus’ organization now 
carries one of the largest and most varied stocks of latch 
needles in the Philadelphia district. This new connection 
does not affect his previous connections outside of the Phila 
delphia territory. His organization will continue as here- 
tofore in a national supply business rendering service in the 
Southwest and New England. This new arrangement does 
not in any way affect the transfer point and sinker busi- 
ness now conducted by the Paulus organization. 







































































MERIT 


You'll find over two hundred 
mills using Sargent Dryers— 
every one installed strictly on its 
merits—on its ability to dry rap- 
idly, thoroughly and uniformly, 
yet preserving the natural life 
and structure of the fibre; accom- 
plishing these results at a low 
consumption of steam and power. 
































An experience of 50 years backs Sargent construction. There are over 40 sizes, 
for cotton, wool, rags, linters or flax. 











Write today for our interesting illustrated catalog. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE - - ee ee ee 
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KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 














There are K-W machines in use which were built 
carly half a century ago and which are still doing 
th wir work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 














| 

i sud capability of K-W Machines after long years of 
| subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
| 

U 





alkalis. 








K-W Machinery by its accomplishments, has 














steadily and irresistibly built up a reputation that 









has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 


| 
: 
The ‘‘Proctor’’ Automatic Raw Stock Drye:— with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin. 

| 
U 
| 
1 
U 


for all fibrous and loose materials. Famous 
for perfect drying, perfectly economized. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 







ishing machinery.’’ 
} Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
| means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
iH tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
i ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
| any and all questions without obligation on your 
ili part whatsoever. 
it 




















PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
formerly The Philadelphia re a Vach’y Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


FPoctor’ 


<=])R RYERS 












Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE CoO. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Sargent Dryers 
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CALENDER (Three Rolls) 









FE are 101 years old Machinery wherever pos- 
In experience and in__ sible. | Our experts are 
reputation. We are still always on the lookout for 
young in our eager, wide- _ better ways to solve your 
awake readiness toimprove __ textile finishing problems-- 
Butterworth Finishing — which we make ours. 







H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


. . 
Established 1820 Canadian Representative 


PROVIDENCE OFFIC /.J. WEST: AY CO} 
Turk’s Head Building : PHILADELPHIA . ice a 
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ANIMPROVED SLASHER HOOD 


—with new ideas in arrangement of exhaust 





Portion of Slasher Room, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., what it is doing for them it can do for YOU. 
showing installation R. O. Pickens Slasher Hoods. 


A DEMONSTRATION WILL PROVE OUR STATEMENT. 


H 


“be Seek 


The superintendent of a mill wanted a 
lot of special corrugated paper boxes. 
We told him where he could get them. 


Another superintendent wanted infor- 
mation as to where he might obtain some 
2,000 horsepower of boilers. We gave 
him the names of several possible sources 
of supply. 


So it goes. This service is free to 
readers of COTTON. We are always glad 


COTTON, 





R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD COMPANY 


= Perhaps we can 
dive you the information 


Grant Bldg., ATLANTA 
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Increased effectiveness of the exhaust 
is the outstanding feature of the new 


PICKENS SLASHER HOOD 


Slots that run across the entire width of 
the hood, directly over the size box and over 
the large cylinder increase the exhaust at the 
two points where the most steam is gener- 
ated. 


This feature entirely eliminates condensa- 
tion on the yarn and results in decided ten- 
dency to dry the yarn more rapidly. 










The hood is built in sections of the best 
grade galvanized metal or copper. 

PICKENS SLASHER HOOD is now giving 
satisfaction in ten Southern Textile Mills— 








OW ABOUT A CATALOG? 







Spartanburg, S. C. 





to be of assistance in filling your wants. 
Our files contain the names of manufact- 
urers and dealers in every article or sup- 
ply you can possibly want. 

Let us help you find the things you 
need. Look first through the adverti ng 
pages of COTTON, then if what you want 
is not advertised write us. 

_ We promise to give you immediate ser- 
vice. We know that we can be of assist- 
ance to you. 
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| = Fletcher 
Heavy Webbing Looms 


are the Standard for 
W eaving Solid Woven Belts 


Never was the time more opportune to 
survey your weaving machinery equip- 
ment and tune it up for high pitch produc- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 




















The time for economical production is 
here. There is no machinery investment 
you can make which yields so great a re- 
turn—dollar for dollar—as FLETCHER 


Looms. 


| rr Works | |= a 
hemi diee at Sidene 3. Continuous System Indigo 
| Dyeing Equipment for Warps 


Philadelphia, U. S, A. 

In the equipment illustrated fifteen warps 
are led through a Two Compartment Boiling 
Out and Cooling Machine, through two Indigo 
Vats, and taken up by Dye House Ballers in one 
operation in an initial run. 

In a second run the fifteen warps are led 
through two Indigo Vats, and are taken up by 
Dye House Ballers. 

In a third or finishing run, five of these warps 
are led through a Two Compartment Wash 
Box operating in connection with the Dry Cans 
equipped with a five-unit Coiler. 

The successful handling of warps through 
Continuous Dyeing Systems such as described 
is only possible through the use of Automatic 
Tension Controls and Regulators such as we 
build and use with our Dyeing Equipments. 

For further particulars and prices, write or 
wire 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Builders of Warpers, Beamers, Warp Dyeing 
Machinery 


WARPING MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers—Linker Heads—Balling Warpers—Balling At- 
tachments—Section Beam Warpers—Special Warpers. 


WARP BEAMING MACHINERY 


Long Chain Beamers—Short Ohain Beamers—Warp Splitters— i 
Special Beamine Machinery. i} 

WARP DYEING MACHINERY 
Boiling Out Boxes—Continuous Systems—Sizing Machines— |} 
Doubling and Splitting Systems~—Sulphur Machines—Indigo Vats | 
—Warp Coilers—Dye House Ballers—Hydro Sulphite Equipment } 
—Warp Bleaching Equipment—Drying Cans. 


































FILTERS 


PRESSURE———-GRAVITY 













Especially Designed to Meet 


TEXTILE MILL NEEDS 


Write for Information. 













Norwood Engineering Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
Chas. M. Setzer, 












Southern Representative 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“DEVELOPENE” 


Leaves No Argument as to When 


‘‘BLACK IS BLACK”’ 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


with a RUSTY BLACK when 
you can have a RICH LUS- 
TROUS BLACK by finishing 
your Hosiery with the latest, 
most efficient and satisfying pat- 
ented preparation 


‘“‘DEVELOPENE”’ 


A Demonstration Will Convince You 


Send us a pair of unfinished 
stockings, skein of yarn ora piece 
of fabric—cotton, silk, artificial 
silk, wool or mixes—which has 
been dyed black, washed but not 
finished. We will finish it with 
“DEVELOPENE”’ and return 
to you. 


There will be such an improve- 
ment that you will immediately 
want “DEVELOPENE”’ for 
finishing your goods. 


No further softener—or soap— 
required. Makes hosiery slip on 
and off the board easily—leaves 
the product soft and pliable. 


Manufactured Only by the 


KALI MFG. CO. 


1404-1410 North Front St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Hydroxy Oil and Sodium Sulphide Single and 
Double Strength Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 
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Stauss 68% Soluble Tallow and 


for all warp sizing and finishing purposes. 


Starches, Softeners, Weighting Compounds 


Southern Distributing Company 


50 Market St., 


Manufactured by Geo. P. Stauss, 


Gum—Soluble Oils 


None better. 


Importers and Distributors of 


Manuel Faulkner, Sales Mgr. 


Phone 3439 


| 

} 

| 

Write, phone or wire | 
Charleston, S. C. 





FAST—permanent—not liable to 
fade, as a color. (Webster) 


Fast Vat Dyes That Are Fast 





for Calico Printing 
for Cotton Dyeing 
for Silk Printing and 


Dyeing 








are available for prompt 


shipment in 


Blue, Red, Scarlet, Bordeaux 


Laboratory Service 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 





Violet, Orange Green, 


Olive and Yellow Shades | 


644 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Be Press Oe 
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— Starch 


EAGLE tek 
400 MILL EAGLE ** FAMOUS N 
500 MILL EAGLE *% C. P. SPECIAL 
EAGLE tk 


Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 


laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the con- 
stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufact- 
urers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 


STARCHES especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 


tion of each individual problem. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York . 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 


TC. 
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Mr. Cotton Mill Executive: 
An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
states: Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be efrected in their sizing process if they 
could only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained 
on a more efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern 
highly standardized commodities. | 
Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the 
primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the 
subsequent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the 
truth of the foregoing statement in New England and Southern 
cotton mills during the past decade. 

AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wherever used 
and invariably show an appreciable saving from start to finish. 
Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLUANTINE 
in your plant, and moreover, do not fail to read the interesting 
literature that has recently been sent you. 

We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual requirements. 


List of users gladly furnished. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. | 
Textile Products Division | 
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An Agreeable Surprise 


An agreeable surprise awaits the mill man 
who has never used 


Wyandotte Detergent 


to wash the interior white painted surfaces in 
his mill. It may be a settled conviction in your 
mind that the mill interior needs repainting, 
but before you do, try washing them with 
Wyandotte Detergent. More often than not 
you will be so agreeably surprised that you 
will be glad to change your mind about re- 
painting. And the cost—here again you will 
experience a pleasure. Ask your supply man 
or write us. 


Indian in diamond The 2% B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 
Wyandotte 
Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 





in every package. 


262 Pearl Street, New York City 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 


ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing 


CREAM SOFTENERS 


white, creamy and odorless 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
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QUALITY: The care with which Mathieson Chemicals are made is responsible 
for their superior quality. Frequent tests are made throughout every step of 
manufacture, and purity and uniformity is maintained at the highest point. - The 
name “Mathieson’’ on any chemical product is a guarantee that it is the highest 
quality that can be purchased anywhere. All our products are made in our 
own plants exclusively. 


SERVICE: Our Technical Service Department is at your service without obliga- 
tion on your part, to help you solve any problem in the bleaching or finishing 
of your product. They will be glad to advise you just what kind of product 
and what grade will best meet your needs economically. A demonstrator will 
be gladly sent to your mill without obligation. 


QUICK SHIPMENT: Our Southern office is located in the heart of the Southern 
textile industry—Charlotte. We maintain distributing stocks at several centrally 
located points throughout the South to serve you in case of emergency. Ship- 
ments are made the same day order is received, shipment being made from the 
point located nearest you thereby reaching you more quickly and at less expense. 


Here are a few of the Mathieson Chemicals: 














LIQUID CHLORINE: A better, safer, 
100% Pure Bleaching agent that gives 
the cloth a softer feel, a cleaner color- 
ing and a greater tensile strength—no 
danger of goods yellowing or tendering. 
saves time and money. 100% Pure 
Anhydrous, shipped in 105, 150 and 
2000 pound containers. 


BLEACHING POWDER: The highest 
test and most stable bleach manufact- 
ured. Packed in steel drums, air tight, 
insuring full strength. Shipped in 225, 
300, 450 and 750 pound drums. 


SODA ASH: 58% Pure Alkali—both 
light and dense. Shipments in bulk, 
bags and barrels. 


CAUSTIC SODA: Solid, ground or 
flaked. 60-70-74-76 and 78% grades. 
The electrolytic 78% grade, analyzing 
99.70% Hydrate of Soda, is the purest 
caustic made. Shipments of Solid in 
steel drums; Ground and Flaked in 
barrels and drums. 


BICARBONATE OF SODA: Purest 
grade, powdered and granular. Ship- 
ments in bags, barrels, kegs and cases. 


VIRGINIA SODA (Sesquicarbonate of 
Soda): A beautiful white crystalline 
product, uniform in character and ac- 
tion. A superior neutral textile soda 
for washing and scouring. Shipments 
in barrels and bags. 


Write, wire or phone our Southern office for 


your chemical supplies. 


Your satisfaction as 


to both quality and prompt service is assured, 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 
Executive Office: 25 West 43rd Sts New York City 


WORKS: Saltville, Va., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office: Commercial National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 911 Hospital Trust Blidg,, Charlotte, N. C. 
525 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tell the Truth! 


MERICAN Chemists and Manufacturers are 

entirely competent to shape their own destiny if 

afforded proper support and encouragement, without 
building a Chinese wall around themselves. 


Why becloud the issues and delude the public with 


threadbare “‘war-talk”’ and similar “bunk’’? 


Straight-thinking Americans are not afraid of “ghosts” 
no matter from what country they come. 


Aside from the line of Dvestuffs, Interme- 
diates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, 
Soluble Oils and Leather Oils made in 
the U. S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


and 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


we can also procure for you vat and other 
colors on licenses at lowest prices quoted 
for export by the European manufacturers. 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty-Iwo Hudson Street. New York City, 
Boston Philadelphia Providence <= 


Charlotte San Francisco 


—seaE Chicago 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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— Staleys 


Why to Use 
Staley’s Eclipse 
Thin Boiling Starch 


S TALEY’S Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch lowers the high cost of “sec- 
onds” and decreases the amount of shedding under your looms. 


This highly refined, improved sizing starch penetrates and saturates every 
fibre of the yarn instead of merely clinging to the outside. In this way 
Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch gives you the advantage of a smooth, 
soft-feeling yarn, yet with a 10% to 15% greater breaking strength. Equal- 
ly perfect results are obtained in sizing cotton warp yarns of all numbers. 


Each bag and each granule of Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch is like 
every other bag and every other granule—it is uniform in quality. This 
indispensable uniformity is made possible by our unsurpassed plant fa- 
cilities which enable us to make starch in carload lots. 


To secure additional weight of the “Size” in the goods, you have only to 
increase the amount of Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch in the size kettle. 


Staley’s Pearl Starch 


HE same modern plant facilities and painstaking care that have made 

Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch represent the highest type of sizing starch 
possible to produce, also enter into the manufacture of Staley’s Pearl 
Starch. Pearl Starch is our standard product for Textile mill use and is 
highly recommended for all sizing work requiring less binding power than 
is secured with our Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch. 


Staley’s Starches are specially processed for the particular work they are 
to perform. There is a type of Staley’s Starch to better meet your every 
need and requirement. Send for samples and prices. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Decatur, Illinois. 
Southern Representative: New England Office 
G. A. DEAN A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. SS Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 
Works at: 
GRASSELLI, N. J. ALBANY, N. Y. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Black, Blue, Brown, Green. 
Direct Cotton Colors, Acid and Chrome Colors 
MONOPOLE BRILLIANT OIL 
Bichromate of Soda Sodium Sulphide 
Zinc Dust, Chemicals and Acids 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Philadelphia Birmingham Charlotte St. Paul 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Cincinnati Providence 
St. Louis Detroit New Orleans Milwaukee New Haven 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, Limited 


Toronto Hamilton Montreal 
Sole Selling Agents for Essex Aniline Works, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


[t boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
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IT SAVES— MINEROL cc 33 


six separate steps and operations. 
344% shrinkage. 
25% of tensile strength. 


























50% of steam. For 
] 30% of labor. a 
| 90% of water. Cotton Piece Goods 
i] all the chemicals used in chloride : 
! of lime method of bleaching. “Tt gives a softer finish” 
from 4 to 17 hours time. 
boiling out in kiers or other ap- 
I pliances. 
Write teday for our booklet telling in detail the 8 Oo 4 hy E 8 Ss Cc R Y M Ss E R Cc Oo . 
many advantages of the AUTO-GYP Process. Established 1874 
SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Albany, N. Y. 80 South Street, NEW YORK 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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Bleaching 





Ciba Company, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York 










SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 








We wish to call speciat attention to the following new colors: 


RHODAMINE S 
ACID RHODAMINE R 
ACID RHODAMINE 3-R 


Exceptionally brilliant shades of special interest for Silk and Cotton Unions. 










SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 










BRANCHES: 
Boston Providence , Philadelphia Chicago Columbus, Ga. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CoO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 





We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 





LIDSEEN TEXTILE | 


Soluble Grease OILER 
A Few 
drops 

at a Time 
To make the stock Promaie 
Spoiling 
yarn or warps Run Material 





WELBED spouts 
PIN VALVE 


Your ss 
Smooth, regardless of Beh ) eo 


can tell you 
dyes that make the hb toy or 


Cotton Fibre harsh. 


Atlanta Trust 
Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


who is our 


BOSSON & LANE re onethern 
ATLANTIC MASS. pooner anny eenghedn el 


Also Mfrs. of the Lidseen Positive Force Feed Oilers 
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SPUR-CAP SHELLS e's Se | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| 
GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 
: 















Pav. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD 7%; 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 


ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY The pas ie 


duty be 





| 







Never lets go. Only a ham- 


Main Office and Factory : Stron gest Sold ‘by all Tole iedees 

Rockford, Ill. Power i A 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. Belt Lacing weer — 
Opal bade 4619 Lexington Street 










WARP TYING MACHINES —=_ Chicago mt USA 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES aS 135 Rating Cyroment 







HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 






BOSTON HANK CLOCKS 


err cerago mma “Southwestern Iron Clad’’ 
ae en, eee ee Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 






Many thousands 
in use. 





Lasts many years. 






All parts _ inter- 
changeable. 






The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
of broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
) excellent sweeping 
man qualities. 

MADE RIGHT! 
PRICED RIGHT! 


tngeivie’ oie ters receive prompt attention. 
MA TAS Sold direct and through 
BOSTON ACHIN, VE WORKS 6. all principal distributors. 
The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Offices at ° 7 
]] Cincinnati, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Evansville, Indiana 






Prompt delivery. 





Special clocks to 
order. 








Write us your requirements. 





Our experience is at your command. 








Boston Clocks tell just what the pro- 
duction from each frame actually is 
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Perfect Ventilation 
With No Expense for Power 


HIS patented method of ventilation has proved fa: 

more efficient than any other on the market. Tests 

have shown that the Carlisle. displaces from four to 
six times as much air as ordinary ventilators. 


Free air is the power that operates the Carlisle Force 
Draft Ventilator. The air passing through the funnel 
comes in contact with the smaller outer blades, thereby 
propelling the wheel to which the large inner blades are 
attached. These revolving inner blades create a powerful 
suction which draws the foul air from below. 


A contin- 
VANE TO KEEP VENTILATOR ual supply of 
IN WIND fi pure, fresh 
4 | air is fur- 
nished and 
maintains 
the efficiency 
of your op- 
eratives 
throughout 
the entire 
day. 
Fewer 
smaller sized 
Carlisies will 
do more work 
than your 


FAN EXHAUSTING AIR 


FROPELLING FORCE 


present ven- 

i tilators, and 
a Dosi - 

e tive and 
Ko = CONSTANT 
Lae ee . ventilation. 


storm proof. 
trouble- 
proof. 

Write for 
folder. 


CARLISLE & 
GALE co. 
651-577 Albany St. 
Boston (18) Mass. 


i. S. Hulme, Southern Representative, 
Atlanta Trust Co., Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ction 
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Force Draft 
Ventilators 
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The Best Broom in the Market 
The Cheapest Broom in the Market 
Will You Profit by Using It? 


The Factory Broom Universal 


PATENTED 


Order a Sample 
Package on Approval 
PRICE LIST 


24 LB. Mitt Broom $3.75 PER poz. 
32 LE. Factory Broom $3.75 PER poz. 


All Broom Corn or 
Filled with Bamboo 
F. O. B. CHICAGO 


” GUARANTEE: 


We will guarantee this broom to be the 
equal or better than any broom on the 
market and sold subject to your approval. 


Wire or mail your order. 


THE HARRIS BROOM COMPANY 
321 E. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping 
Etc. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 








Used in The 
Textile 
Industry 


“Lift it with i 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists and Curtis 
Roller Bearing Trolleys are effecting important 
economies in leading textile mills throughout 
the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and operate 
it with the air you now have available? The 
wide variety of uses to which Curtis equipment 
can be most economically applied is worthy of 
your immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1571 Kienlin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 


532-R Hudson Terminal New York 











Established 1854 
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A “Sanymetal Special” Toilet Partition. 
Colors—white or ivory with mahogany door 


As Fine 
as any Marble 


OR those office toilets where you would 
put in marble partitions—if they didn’t 


cost so much—the Sanymetal Special 







pictured above has no superior; either in 
. metal or marble. 

It’s a steel and steel-doored toilet partition, 

designed with a single beautiful mou:ding and 

flawlessly finished with heavy baked-on en 

amel—the partition white and the door 

mahogany. 








LEIS A rr ESS IEA SY TRESS ROLTAZAIIS 













PARTITI 


TRAME ware U S. RE 





TO! ONS 


are all constructed of rust-resisting Armco 
Iron, built in unit sections adaptable to any 
layout, and*equipped with the practically in 
destructible Sanymetal Gravity Roller Hinges 
and zine plated hardware. 

The Sanymetal Special has all the durability. 
all the impression of genuine quality—of 
marble and mahogany—vrithout the erpense. 


Let us prove to you the quality and the saving 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


980 E. 64th St, Cleveland, O. 


Detail of the mould- 
ing in the Sanymetal 
Special unretouched 
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Pi 
EVENER LAPS MAKI i 
EVENER WORK " 
The bearing friction of apron and | 
evener rolls causes the evener be'!t | 
to slip. This makes a thin place in 
the lap. | 
| oe | , | 
wen i -_ Put ball bearings on the evener and | 
FLYER PRESSERS apron rolls and eliminate the fric- 
_are made by tion that causes belts to slip, and 
Southern Spindle & F lyer Company you will get a much more uniform 
Of Norway Iron. Perfectly Fitted ] 
before leaving our factory. ap. 
WE MANUFACTURE . . : ; 
Repair, Overhaul all kinds of Textile Ma- The installation is simple, and the 
chinery, Align and Level Shafting by the cost slight. 
Kinkead System. ir 
Our 20 Years of Experience , 
is at your command. h 
HOW ABOUT OUR NEW CATALOG? 
WANT ONE? 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Company WorkS | 
Charlotte, N. C. Ball Bearings 7 
W. H. MONTY, President ! 
W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. & Sec. Greenwood, S. C. 





















Smith & Furbush 


Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


The Palmer Adjustible Thread Guide | 








For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 





Cotton Waste Card. 


Card shown above has been recently Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. | 
designed. It is especially adapted for the | 
making of Absorbent Cotton, Wadding, Cheapest of them all. 





Batts, or Felts of the better grade, ete. ieee 4 
Similar cards in sets are used for Cotton Mail guide-block for free sample. 
Waste Yarns spun on the woolen princi- Pibsated und mamebesterel ly 
ple. Ask for circular S-165. 


Specialists in all kinds of Waste Ma- THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


chinery. Middletown, - : - . Connecticut | 
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Pretty Hot—Pretty Cold all Heat Regulation Safety and Economy 





. : . The Powers Steam and Water Mixer. 

uch inaccuracy is to be ex- Reduces Accidents oc nage * pnalhessenay 

* he Powers Steam and Water Mixer. is 

" the r phe 2 F the safest ,simplest, and least expensive in- 
pected when you depend on the Sods sail wpsassnns ten) a al i antatin ter ceaeinion Let water” A seerds, 







human element for temperature fice or shop always work fast- dependable machine--it never fails, 
P : 3 ‘ Mixes live steam and co:d water, supply- 
ct itrol. er and with fewer errors and sais ee of che deslved temperature at “he 
accidents when the rooms are @ faucet, with never any danger of scalding 





water getting through it. 


The Powers Regulator No. 11 









automatically maintained at i i a a ee 
tirely self-contained, requiring uo sir , gies. vane ge Be ag Mpees 
ater pressure for operation—-automatic, an even temperature. mt bagi on" bagel ie 2 on 
ole, aud accurate Peculiarly idapted > i rle 84 ely sca g. 
e control of size boxes, washing and Automatic control on processcs ASK FOR BULLETIN 137 
g mach.nes. hot water taaks. involving heat results in a more 





uniform production with saving 
of material, fuel and man power. 





ASK FOR BULLETIN 138 






The Powers Heat Regulators 














Whenever there is a need for 
maintaining a definite, even tem- 
perature the Powers Automatic 
Heat Regulator is your answer. 
For offices, shops or any indus- 
trial process requiring even tem- 
perature. 


_ 


We have made a study Our Bulletins contain 

f automatc heat con- accurate data on auto 
rol for over thirty years. mai heat yntrol 

Our experience is at well as complete infor 

our command, without mation regarding Powers 

Specialists in Automatic Heat Control nd peg ob ah 








harge or obligation. 





send them on 
request, 


985 Architects Bldg.. New York Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd. Toronto 


2761 Greenview Ave., Chicago, 596 Boston Wharf Bldg., Boston. 
Southern « Charlotte, 
1586-A) Representatives Morrison & Horan Co, N. C. 


——— 











HE SAME set of loom harness makes 
any cloth when you weave with 


| “DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL LOOM 
| HARNESS 


- STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE ~ PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 


111 Washington St. Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Southern Manager 











N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel-plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 
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HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Whatever your needs for a first-aid room 
or the largest hospital. PERBURCO 
Hospital Equipment will satisfactorily 
and economically fili your requirements 
better than any other equipment. Ac- 
knowledged and specified by the profes- 
sion and leading authorities. We will 
be glad to send experts to advise with 
you and specify equipment best. suited 
to your needs. 


Our new catalog gladly sent on request. 


PERRYMAN-BURSON CO. 
Expert Truss Fitters 


im 23 Houston St., Phone Ivy 552 
S ATLANTA, GA. 


Bad health among your employees, will show uw; 
on your production chart. To keep them in gow 
health, it is necessary to supply them with clear 
sanitary drinking water. | 
Install Rundle-Spence VERTICO-SLANT drink 
ing fountains throughout your mill, on your|; 
play-grounds, in your club rooms, etc., and you | 
will see the increased efficiency of your workers | 
The Lips cannot touch the nozzle. This feature i 
in itself is assuran‘e that d’sease cannot spread || 
through your village. The nozzle is so locate d || 
as to prevent squirting. | 
Write today for full details 1 
of our sanitary equipment. 


RUNDLE -SPENCE MFG, COMI1'ANY || 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


VERTICO - SLANT 
STREAM FOUNTAINS 


R-S 





Maintain The 
Efficiency of Workmen by 
Cool, Pure Water 


Bottled water and paper cups run into a 
lot of money but here’s how you save all 
this and get the best results 


Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Ice-Cooled 
Bubbling Fountains 


CANTONMENT 
Bones 


Sanitary and Practical 


Practical drinking mound is formed by me- 
chanical means. Interference is set up in 
stream which retards water at the apex of 
arc. This stream 
makes it impractical 
to drink from any 
other point, thus in- 


me > 


attachment to 
supply and 
they supply ice-cooled 
water which is much 
more sanitary than ‘‘ice- 
water.’’ 


are for 
city water 


They hold 75 pounds of 
ice—will supply 50 to 75 
people. Self-cleaning, do 
not harbor germs, use 
less ice than ordinary 
water coolers—are dur- 
able in construction and 
attractive in looks. 


Our Bubbler Heads are 
absolutely non-squirting 
: and give forth a steady, 
— easily-regulated stream. 


Send for complete catalog and 
prices. 


Twentieth Century Brass 
Works 
Belleville, Ill. 


suring perfect sani- 
tation. 

Approved by the U. 
5.Government. 
Now recognized by 
largest interests and 
schools in the coun- 
try. 

Puritan ‘‘Cantonment’’ 
Coolers are designed to con- 
nect with pressure lines and 
are so constructed that the 
drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water, 
but is «irculated through 


brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside. 


Write today for illus- 
trated literature, 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 


Warren, 
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WASH BOWLS IN BATTERY 


MANY THOUSANDS IN USE 







Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In _ service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 



















No. 1 A Bowls 





Our Dept. 






Heavy brass valves. 





Strong hardweed cet. COMMON WATER gs COMMON WASTE 


Galvanized tank. Our Victory Bowls with Common Supply, Common 
Malleable seat castings Waste and Common VENT. Low and moderate costs. 
will not break. Expense of installation very low. Send for informa- 
Te > tion and catalog covering our entire lines of shop 
ee ee and factory equipment including 
ing factory. SANITARY WASH BOWLS (IN BATTERIES), BUB- 
BLING FOUNTAINS (PLAIN AND ICE COOLED), 
pr Lae ren METAL STOCK AND PATTERN 
TORAGE KS, METAL SHELVING, METAL 
a ree Seen CABINETS, VAULT FIXTURES, SODA KETTLES 
Silene (40 and 60 GALLONS), METAL STOOLS AND 
CHAIRS, WATER MIXERS, WORK BENCHES, 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL C0 BENCH LEGS, FULL LINE OF PLUMBING FIX- 
* 


TURES, ETC. 
WILMINGTON ‘ ; Sum 
DELAWARE Manufacturing Equipment & Engineering Co. 
Mail Address - - - FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The 7 
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Can be made 
only with a 
good sweep. A 
clean job of 
scrubbing can 
be done only 
with a good 
brush. The 
“Two- in - One” 
Com bi nation 
Sweep and 
Scrubbing 
Brush is made 
strong of the 
best materials 
and stands hard usage and lasts longer than other 
brushes, with the added advantage that new bottom 
brushes may be purchased at reasonable cost, the handle 
and top being practically indestructible. Used as a 
scrubbing brush the operator stands up, permitting faster 
work than with the old-fashioned hand brush. It is more 
effective and robs the task of scrubbing of its deuteron 
features. 


sastelncnes BRUSH AND BROOM COMPANY 


601 Citizens 
and Southern 
Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, 
GEORGIA. 















































A complete self-contained heating and 
ventilating unit that distributes tem- 
pered air evenly throughout the room. 
It adapts itself readily to permanent or 
temporary heating requirements, is 
easily installed, requires no piping ex- 
cept supply and return from source of 
steam. Simply set on floor where 
wanted, connect steam and return pip- 
ing, and wiring to motor and _ it’s 
ready to run. 


BASSEINE. RU 
“POSEN BRUS 



















































Send for bulletin today. 
Dept. I 












Bayley Manufacturing Co. 


732 Greenbush, Milwaukeee, Wis. 
1476 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Waterproof 
Silent 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY | Gears 
Merit Plus Recognition allies: semen! senile 


operation. Remove the clang- 


“The heights by great men reached and ing din of grinding goats. Get 


re “cr ined b udden fliyht.” : ais : 
et a a ae See sty better working conditions, in- 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as stein peududiia, Sopa 
surely in machinery as in men. ‘ 
cost of operation, 
Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- CONDENSITE 
nition it deserves, 
The great number of large installations of Cresson- E I ORO 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 


both the merit and the recognition of the merit. SILENT GEARS 


that nearly three score years of skill and effort : ‘ ; 
have endowed it with. will give you services in places and under conditions 
: , that once were prohibitive to the average silent gear. 
The cumulative knowledge of all this This remarkable non-metallic, self-supporting material 
experience is always available to you in will not warp, shrink or swell. It is waterproof, chem- 
the recommendations of our engineers. ically inert, insoluble and infusible—extremely high 
in dielectric strength and requires no shrouds or end 

PANY plates. Give Condensite Celeron Gears a trial. 
CRESSON-MORRIS COM We do not cut gears but—we will be glad to give 
you the names of experienced gear cutters near you 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS who can supply Condensite Celeron gears and pinions. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | a all the facts. Write us ae 
Branch Office, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport (near Philadelphia), Pa. 





Cypress Tanks 


Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 


GEORGIA PINE POPLAR CYPRESS 
WHITE PINE and GUM 


Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box '& Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets, 
BOX 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 


FRICTION CONTROL MEANS BETTER MACHINERY 


And we specialize in applying the proper type of friction clutch 
to meet any conditions. 

_ In the textile plant, the highest efficiency in power transmission 
lies in the group drive from lineshaft with Johnson Clutch Control. 
Elimiuate your inefficient countershafts and expensive individual 
motors. 


Adopt the Johnson Lineshaft Drive 


: Johnson Clutches are available from stock in standard sizes, single 
Codec ork and double, to fit all shaft and pulley dimensions. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancuester conn. 
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Openers and Pickers Driven by Allis-Chalmers Motors. 


The Textile Industry is best served Electrically by A'lis-Cbalmers Motors. 
They are designed e.¢ for the service. Send for Bulletin. 


ILLIS-CH4 LIMERS 


(eS ee COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


GearCutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circulars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 


NEW LONDON, CCNN. 


TUBULAR BOILERS WATER TUBE 


STEEL CASINGS — TOWERS — TANKS 


Our IMPROVED STEEL CASINGS fitted to your Boilers 
will save you from 10%” to 25% in fuel. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS HAVANA 
SAN FRANCISCO MEMPHIS JACKSONVILLE 
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Speed in Service is Only Rivaled by. Accuracy 
Each Would Be Useless Without the Other 


Unfailing Service 


In the struggle and stress of mod- 
ern business life every moment of 
delay represents a loss of time and 
money which cannot be regained. 

When promptness, accuracy and 
dispatch are the vita] elements in the 
delivery of electric equipment or 
supplies it is natural to turn to the 
Carter Electric Company for service. 

This is an organization whose 
members are trained to meet the de- 
mands of any emergency and this 
organization is ready to serve you 
on an instant’s notice. 


If your requirements cover Rub- 
ber Conduit Wire, Switches, Safety 
Switches, Wiring Devices, Fuses, 
Lamps or other electric supplies, it is 
only a matter of a few hours before 
we can place them in your hands. 

This is because our warehouses are 
always fully stocked—everything 
you may need and in large quantities 
—and with every modern facility for 
handling your business the Carter 
Electric _Company pledges you 
Unfailing —- 


Carter Electric Company 


63§Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


Delivery 


Heretofore, one of the biggest 
items of expense in using oxy- 
acetylene we'ding was the cost 
of delivery of oxygen. We have 
eut down this expense to the 
minimum by installing ovrygen 
supply stations at convenient 
points over the South. These 
stations can ship oxygen to you 
on short notice and beine located 
near you the freight cost is neg- 
ligible 


When you use STANDARD oxy- 
gen, you are reducing your weld- 
ing costs to the minimum, for 
STANDARD Oxygen is 99.50% 
pure—the best that can be 
bought. 


Let’s get together and save 
money. 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS 
Co., INC. 
ATLANTA 

CHATTANOOGA, GRETNA, LA. 


GCUVvaNvLls 


| Weiding a cylinder, 2090 lbs. and cylinder head 3 inches thick weld 2) 
| inches—for Block Coal Co., Block, Tenn. 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR BROKEN PARTS 
OUR SERVICE SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


Them fo ae Eee Ss ee 
en machines and machine parte— 
pan EB 
waiting an indefinite length of time 
for delivery of new parts, 


of a 1200 H.P. engine for the 
Mills. 


We have just completed the repair chine or part, AUTOGEN' 
on the crosshead and main bearing ing Service can save you money. 


Full Details Sent on request. Wire, Phone or Write 


AUTOGENOUS WELDING CO. 


Acetylene and Cutting In All Metals. 


i} 903-5 No. Central 1 Ave, Junction Central and ——_ Knoxville, Tena. 
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The Recognized Standards of Quality 


COTTON YARNS 


Gray Manufacturing Co. Parkdale Mills, Inc. Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. Flint Manufacturing Co. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 
apne The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 


can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness, and better weaving and 
knitting qualities of our yarns. 









QUALITY -Y Y = YARNS 











Gens Marctrng Co The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, Our products are sold direct and exclu- 
laces and converting, are furnished in all sively through our General Sales Offices: 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler pot area 

s to 80s Single an y Combed Peele 
Right Twist. 30's to 50's Single and Ply H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse Long Distance Phone: 
Twist. Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 
j Boston 
20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES‘ Philadelphia 
Peeler, Reverse Twist. l Chicago 












Loe 


“ARLINGTON COTTON MILL S 
COTTON YARNS 
NES NCY 








MANUFACTURERS OF 




















7 Weimar Mes 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 











We make a Specialty of Bindi and Narrow fabrics <2 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 








WOODWARD, BALDWN & (C0, 


DRY GOODS 
















Commission Merchants 










43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 








View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of High Grade 
Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are. always 
assured of a standard pro- 


duct 


‘“‘“From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 


J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


‘ 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 


The American AuditCo. 


.. e oe ee A., Pres, Telephone Ivy 869 
RICE. C. P. of "yueslbren able 
. re ‘LAPRENTZ, ‘Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 
NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bldg 
CHI ae ge Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. uare Bld 
PHILADEL PETALS ellevue Gourt Bldg. 
oar ho Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, 0.—Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS -Maioon Blan 
RICHMOND VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON. E C.—50 Gresham St., 
MILWAUKEE—loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank BI! 
Specialists in Cost Systems ona Manufacturing Accounts. 


Ban 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. [ee Se ee Resident Vice-President 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 


FO _________________—_— _______——_—_* 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MT. HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HICH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 


Our Mercerize 4 Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 








—your present system — plus Financial Passport to 


The gana omg itself to your peculiar re- P 4 
quirements—combining both horizontal and vertical 
handling of desk papers. Foreign Credit 


Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds reference 
papers out of way but immediately at hand when needed. 


Saves time. Efficient. Convenient, | Commercial Letters of Credit is- 
A Steel Sectional Device . 

Add compartments as required. Vertical sections $1.20 sued by the National Bank of 
each. Four-compartment combination illustrated below | : 
$6.65. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instructive, Commerce in New York not only 
illustrated folder, “‘How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” : 
Ross-Gould Co., 318 N. 10th—St. Louis (7) provide a means of payment but 
Gaachek | Faneauaes | are accepted throughout the world 

as evidence of financial standing 


and responsibility. 


Through them, our friends share 
our helpful association with the 
great banks of foreign countries. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 























True Money Savers in Printing 


r r HAT’S our official title, conferred on us by people 
who have tried out the facilities of this plant, and 
have come back for more. 


We couldn't have the thirty-five years behind us that 
we have, or the future in front of us, if we hadn't 
been able to save our customers money in actual print- 
ing prices, and the time and trouble that is worth 
more than money in itself. 


Every sample we show you—and there are many for 
your inspection—is the sign that someone has believed 
in us, in our ideals to produce printed matter that 
adequately represents the sender, and sells his goods. 
And the big mass of it comes from people whom we 
have served so satisfactorily that, the printing deliv- 
ered and the bill paid, they come back for more of 
the same kind. 


Come, friend buyer! Why not stop wasting your 
valuable time worrying about your printing and get- 
ting estimates, and wondering if the stuff is going to 
make good? Here we stand, with a reputation that 
is your guarantee. 





Special Forms for Factories and Mills Solicited 


BYRD PRINTING CO. 
Byrd Building -i- Atlanta, Ga. 


GOOD PRINTING 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Volume production and modern and up-to-date 
equipment mean efficiency and lower costs. 

Whatever the printing vou require—time cards, 
time sheets, rate sheets, letterheads, bill heads, 
special forms or attractive booklets, blank books, 
etc.—we solicit your business with the knowledge 
that the satisfaction you secure will make you 
one of our regular customers. 


Special attention paid to out-of-town work, 


Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 


107-109 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga. 


Numbered 
customers are some of the largest mills 
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NOW READY 
1921 COTTON HANDBOOK 


containing 


American Cotton Crop Statistics 
also 


All European and Brazilian 
Statistics 


Together with much useful and reliable infor- 
mation for the Cotton Trade. 


SEASON 1921-1922 
PRICE $1.00 


(Special rates for quantity orders.) 


Comtelburo, Limited 
71 Broad St., New York 


2 22 ee 2 2 8 2 ee 


P-R-I-N-T-I-N-G 


THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 


SPECIAL RULED and PRINTED FORMS 
LOOSE-LEAF SHEETS and BINDERS 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS FURNISHED PROMPTLY 


J. B. RICHARDS PRINTING CO. 


83-A Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. 


BS) 2) 2) 2) e228) 


PS 2 2 a 2 ee eee 


PRINTING 


FAIR PRICES AND PROMPT SERVICE 


most satisfied bles us to produce the most perfect print- 


among our 
ing and service, and our large volume and 


in the South, for whom we print time 
cards, time sheets, and their various print- 
ed and special ruled forms 

Our plant is one of the largest and 
most completely equipped printing plants 
in the South. Our long experience ena- 


purchasing power enable us to save you 
money on your printing. 


Just as we please our other textile mill 
customers, so we can please you. Let us 
quote prices on your next printing order. 


The A. J. SHOWALTER Company 


DALTON, 


GEORGIA. 














CONSTRUCTION 











American Roofing & Paint Co., Inc. 


Dealers in 
VARNISHES, STAINS, 


ROOFING, ROOFING MATERIALS 


Roofing Contractors 
Office, 246 Decatur St. P. O. Box 1065 








Painting Contractors 


Atlanta, Ga. 


























and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have 
been solving water problems sat- 
isfactorily for 25 years for textile 
mills. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 





WIRE RAILINGS 
=» WINDOW GUARDS 


WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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ELL DRILLING | | 














FUEL & POWER SUPPLIES 


BRYAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


58 Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Electric Light, Power, Telephone and Bell Wiring for 








Residences, Stores and Factories. Estimates Furnished. 
REWINDING FOR MOTORS, GENERATORS 
All kinds of new and used Electrical Machinery 


bought, sold and exehanged. 
All Kinds of Electrical Work—NMotors Rented. 
Telephone your wants. Local and Long Distance, Ivy 1788-1790. 








Coal Is Now Moving 


Piace your order now for our KENTUCKY VELVET LUMP 
and there will be warmth and good cheer in your home. 
Ask some coal expert about this analysis. 


Volatile matter ........- 88 Moisture .........cc.08: 1,22 
Fixed Carbon .........- 60 Sulphur ....... axis Gets ode .32 
RES ats ae en ae ee (= A A er er 14948 


We handle the Empire, one of the best mines in Alabama. 
Also steam and mine run coal from Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Truitt Coal and Iron Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 












dvertising con- 

serves the 
Manufacturer's time 
by acquainting him 
with a service or 
product at his leisure 
long before the 
need for such 
arises. 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


———————————— oo So Son aon arn Se Sie Sr 











Mill Superintendent 
RATES: New and Second Hand 
Wanted | 


DISPLAYED. ENGINES 


Wanted, a first class inside mill super- ‘‘For Sale’’ and all other adver- Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve || 
tisements using bold-face type or 


intendent for a 20,000 spindle mill, otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch BOILERS 


3 insertion 
manufacturing dobbys. D t . efit - isti i 
g y o not an Pumps, Hoisting Eugines, Gas and 


swer this ad unless you are capable and Rates for larger spaces Gasoline Engines. 


furnished on application. MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


‘*Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 
Address Box 24, care COTTON, word per insertion. Minimum WOOD WORKING 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
| vance. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 
**Positions Open’’ and other un 


displayed advertisements, 4 cents Dynamos and Motors 
Ce ee 
oe Tina begat taaaeteee AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Payable in advance. 


(When repliesare to be received FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


in our care, allow four words for 


? | ox address,) 127-31 N. Third St. 
Want to Sell It : | | Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania | 





are able to furnish A-| references as to 


character and qualifications. WITHOUT DISPLAY. 





























Probably you, like many other 
mills, have some equipment or 
machinery which you have taken 
out, or are thinking of taking out 
and replacing with new equip- 


ment. 


Why not dispose of this sec- ———_——— 
and-hand equipment at a profit? s % 
COTTON is read by thousands of i eral Fo= CHEDULES. 
Cotton Mills that are hardly 
touched by Northern journals. iE TRACK PEGULARITY 
Between the South and Washington and New York 


Northbound SCHEDULES SECHOGNG AUGUST 04, 1083 Southbound 


{ ATLANTA, GA. No. 29 | No. 37 | No. 137 
lv | Terminal Station (Cent. Time) ar ~ | 5.50PM | 4.50PM 
lv | Peachtree Station (Cent. Time) ar} 10.55AM | 5.30PM | 4.30PM 
h 7 > od ar GREENVILLE, S.C. (East. Time) lv| 7.00AM | 2. 1.00PM 

; a : : : : ar SPARTANBURG, S. C. lv] 5.50AM | 1. 11.S2A 
to these mills through advertis ’ ; : CHARLOTTE, N. C. 3.25AM | 10. 2.30AM 
: ~ : sas : : : SALISBURY, N. C. 2.05A ; 8.10 
ing in the Classified Advertising : aie hc 1245AM | SzAM | 9-02AM 

: : Y 3. GREENSBORO, N. C. 12.15AM | 7.35AM | 6.35A\ 
Section of COTTON. Such ad- : ; ew oe Soe |-E3GAMT -SSGAM 
vertisin roducesresu t |i ; : : E Raleigh, N. C. 7.00PM | 12.40AM |'12.40AM 
es Its & : : : : N ern Tv | 10.52PM | 6.10AM | 5.08 
small cost—why not try it out || : orfolk, Va. 7.35AM | 6.30PM | 6 
35P ; ; ; Ri d, Va. 3.45PM | 11.00PM 





You Can Sell Your Second-Hand 





Equipment 











and get that second-hand equip- 





ment off your hands in a profit- 


: PH 
able way? Te Z North PHILADELPHIA 
y I what _— have y ¥ ¥ NEW YORK, Penna. System 


for sale and let us insert an ad- EQUIPMENT 
Nos. 37 and 38. NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS LIMITED. Solid Pullman train. Drawing room stateroom 


. hh imi a 
vertisement fo r you. —a Santgomvany, Lande, pene and New York. Sleeping car northbound between Atlanta and Richmond. Dining car 
Nos. 137 & 138. any abe SPECIAL. Drawing room cars between Macon, Columbus, Atlanta, Washington and New York. 


sleeping 
Washington-San Franc: ing car southbound. Dining car. 
Nos. 29 & 30. BIRMINGHAM IAL. Drawing room sleeping cars between Birmingham, Atlanta, Washington and New York. 
San Francisco-Washington tourist sleeping car northbound. Sleeping car between Richmond and Atlanta southbound. Observation car 


aE. Coaches. 
5 & %. — YORK, WASHINGTON, ATLANTA A NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS. Sting room sleeping cars between New 
Orleans, Montgomery, Birm: ind New York. Dining car. Coaches. 


COTT N Note: Nos. 29 and 30 use Peachtree Street Station only at Atlanta. 
Note: hain Hes S25 coneneiia of Weigten th “COLONIAL EXPRESS,” * through train to Boston via Hell Gate Bridge Route, 


tesrtag Wed RiE hk: M. via 


nga Wes }) SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM @ 


The Double Tracked Trunk Line Between Atlanta, Ga. and Washington, D. C. SS 
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30 MIXING PICKERS. 


tanks and supplies. 
request. 


jitney busses, which run at frequent intervals. 





COTTON DRY AND FINISHING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


| 30 COTTON DRYERS. Maker, Sargent’s Sons Cor- 


poration. No. 24 six section 8’ cotton dryers. 
Overall dimensions, 99 4” long, 15'5” wide, 
7°10” high. Constructed throughout of metal 
angles and plates. Equipped with Model “M” 
self feeder which feeds direct onto 4x4 mesh, 
No. .092 gauge wire cloth endless belt or apron 
which extends entire length of dryer. Heat- 
ing coils located at one side of dryer, 1%” 
pipe, to give 15,556 sq. ft. of heating surface. 
Hot air drawn through belt by 33” exhaust 
fans. All fans mounted on tube shafts with 
double ball bearings. Equipped throughout 
with automatic sprinkler system. 


Maker, Sargent’s Sons 
Corporation. Cylindrical type, 48” Mixing 
Pickers. 15 right hand, 15 left hand. Feed 
apron, heavy leather belt, with maple slats. 
Equipped with single pair fluted feed rolls, 
3%” diameter. Feed roll bearings held by 
springs to insure proper tension. Main cylin- 
der built up on heavy cast iron spiders, mount- 
ed on 23%” shaft. 

Cylinder provided with 6 heavy steel bars on 
lugs bolted to spider. Tight and loose driving 
pulleys 12” x 6”. Speed 800 to 1.000 R.P.M. 
Capacitv 600 to 800 Ibs. per hour. Horsepower 
required, 4 to 8, according to material handled. 


| 30 COTTON WASHERS. Maker, Sargent’s Sons 


Corporation. 48” Special cotton washers or 
rinsers. Right hand and left hand. Complete 
with cast iron frame, pans, squeeze rolls, kick- 
er and conveyor. 


q 30 FEEDERS. Maker, Sargent’s Sons Corporation. 


48” Model “M” feeders for Sargent Dryers. 


i 10 CONCENTRATORS. Maker, Noble & Wood Co. 


Right hand and left hand cylinder washers 
with octagon cylinder, diameter 44” length 
42”. Cylinder heads gulf cypress. Buckets 1” 
native pine. Cast iron outlet with wide dis- 
charge openings. Steel shaft passes through 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


eee FROM THE GIGANTIC 


- OLD HICKORY POWDER PLANT 







center of outlet and flanged on opposite side. 
Outlet and flange bolted to beaded cylinder 
head. Rotates at6R.P.M. Vat is 1°4%” wide, 
6'9” long, 2'9” high. 


WRINGERS. 


.70 42” Centrifugal Wringers. Maker, American 


Tool & Machine Company, Boston, Mass. Com- 
plete with 42” perforated steel basket shell, 
with steel top, basket 2244” inside depth, %” 
steel. Bottom of basket composed of steel 
plate riveted to cast iron center, spindle plate, 
with valve opening. Steel spindle is bolted to 
plate with three tap bolts. Spindle is connect- 
ed at top to a special brake and clutch, which 
is supported on 10”, 1 25 Ib. and 10” channels. 
Also a 7%” shaft and flexible couplings directly 
connected to a 40 H.P. motor, which drives the 
wringer. The curb is made of '%” steel, 50” 
inside diameter, 2'6” deep, with cast iron bot- 
tom 12” deep. 


18 Sets, 36” belt-driven Centrifugal Wringers. 


Maker, American Tool & Machine Co. Each 
set arranged in batteries of three. Supporting 
frames of cast iron, braced with steel rods; 
curb, bottom and top of cast iron; basket of 
perforated steel plates. Each wringer is 
equipped with clutch and driving pulley. 


EXTRACTOR. 


1 48” QOverdriven Extractor. Maker, American 


Laundry Machinery Co. Basket made with 
shell of heavy galvanized boiler steel, perfo- 
rated, and riveted to brass ring at top and at 
bottom to heavily galvanized casting, which 
fits around spindle shaft. Basket reinforced 
by cast iron bands. Outer curb of cast iron 
with detachable top or rim supported from 
frame tripod. Outer curb and inner basket 
swing free from base on tripod. Base cast in 
one piece, mounted on rubber bearings. Fitted 
with tool steel spindle shaft, driving pulleys, 
upper and lower bearings, brake and counter- 
shaft. 


In addition, there is available at Old Hickory, power equipment, pumps, engines, machinery pipe, 





Bulletin No. 


5, New and Used Belting. 
Bulletin No. 7, Steel and Wood Tanks, 
Bulletin No. 8, Boilers, Engin 
Bulletin No. 9, Miscellaneous 


The following bulletins covering these items have been prepared and will be sent on 











es, Motors, etc. 
Equipment. 


Bulletin No. 10, Pumps of All Kinds. 

Bulletin No. 11, Blowers and Exhaust Fans. 
Bulletin No. 12, Industrial Railway Equipment. 
Bulletin No. 13, Hardware and Supplies. 


Bulletin No. 14, Chemical Ware and Technical Machinery. 


It is suggested that purchasing agents or plant superintendents be sent to Old Hickory to look over 
the supply of surplus materials and equipment, and inspect the articles in which they may be interested. 
Old Hickory is 12 miles from Nashville, Tenn, and can be reached by interurban cars or by automobile 
There are good hotel accommodations at Old Hickory, and 


it is advised that interested parties spend several days looking over the immense stocks at this place. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 

































































Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus). 


Acetylene Gas. 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Accountants. 
(See Auditors and Accountants). 


Air Washers. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 


Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus) 


Albone. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aniline Colors. 
(See Dystuffs and Chemicals). 


Anti-Chlornie. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aprons-Rub. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo 
Robert & Co. 

Spiker & Lose. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


Ash Handling Machinery. 
(See Coal Handling Machinery). 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing). 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


Aato Trucks. 
(See Trucks—aAuto). 


Automatic 
ture). 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments). 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 


Automatic Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Back washers. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 


Automatic Scales. 
(See Scales). 


Ball Bearings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
S K F Industries. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 


Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Box Strapping & Buckles). 


Bale and Box Ties. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Baling Presses. 
(See Presses). 


Controllers (Tempera- 


Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
Aucrican Textile Banding Oo. 


Bands. 
(See Tapes). 


Banding Straps and Buckles. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Banks, 
Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce In 
New York. 
National Shawmut Bank. 
Textile Banking Co. 


Bankers and Factors, 
Morris Bros. 


Barrels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Baskets— Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Bath Cahinet—-Shower. 
Crane Co. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Batteries (Elec.). 
(See Storage Batteries). 


Beams 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Walraven Co 


Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Co. 


Beam Heads. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warners and Warping Ma- 
chinery). 


Bearings. 
OCresson-Morris Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
S K F Industries. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
TT. 8S. Ball Bearing Oo. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Aneusta Mill Snnplv Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Walraven Oo. 
Williams & Sons, T. B. 
Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 
Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission) 
Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo 
Belt Dressing. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Co., I. B. 
Belt Fasteners. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Flexible Steel Laciag Co. 
Belt Lacing. 
Augusta Mill Supply Co. 
Fabreeka Belting So. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 
Walraven Oo 
Williams & Sons, TI. B. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Tink-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 
Bench Drawers. 
Lutton’s Sons. Co, David 
Bench Legs (Pressed Steel). 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David. 
Benches (Park and Playground). 
(See Playground Equipment). 
Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 
Bleaching erg't 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Tegihe Finishing Machinery Co., 
6. 


Bleaching Machitery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery). 
Bleaching, Finishing and Sizing 
Materials. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Blowers and Blower Systems, 
Bayley Mfg. Co 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Clements Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Boards—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boilers. : : 
International Engineering Works, 


Ine. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Schofield’s Co., 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co.. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 


Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane : 
International Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 


Boiler Grates and Stokers. 
(See Grates and Stokers). 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 
(See Banding Straps & Buckles) 


Boxes—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Tane & Bros., W. T. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 


Boxes—Packing. 
(See Packing Boxes). 


Boxes (Steel). 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Braid. 
(See Tapes). 


Brake Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


Brazing. 
(See Welding). 


Brokers—Cotton 
(See Cotton Dealers & Brokers). 


Brokers—Stock. 
(See Stocks and Bonds). 


Brooms. 
,(See Brushes. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Atlanta Brush Oo. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Brushes—Commutator. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Buckets and Pails—Mill. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Oo. 
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Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Tix 


Building Contractors. 
(See Contractors). 


Building Material. 
American Roofing & Paint Co 
Barrett Co., The. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Dowman, Geo. 
Dufur & Oo. 
Lockwood. Green & Oo, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 


Bungalows. 
(See Houses—Ready Built). 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s Sons, 0. G. 
Smith -& Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 


Cabinets. 
(See Lockers). 


Calenders. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 


Calender Rolls. 
Campbell Mfg. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Calling System—lInter-Telephone. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Cans—Roving. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Canvas Lugs. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry Oo. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., O. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 

he. 


T 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Carding Machinery and Supplies. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Atkinson Haserick & Oo. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Feeds, 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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for catalog on SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


other 
Glass Hard and Smooth as Silk 


_——— 







Mill Receptacles. 


























Waste Baskets Sizes Styles 
Taper Baskets 9”-10"-11”-12”-14”-18" 

Oval Cans diameters Polished 
Elliptical Cans and Steel 







































-?, *. or 
up to 45” high Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims 
NO Rings Hard Fibre 
st BEADED MILL BARRELS 
seams, joints, securely 
a to i Plain a 
: an 
ie ie Hard Fibre 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 














Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. PS TH 


Somerville, Massachusetts Doffing Cars 

















EUROPEAN PLAN 
600 Rooms 600 Baths 


$2.50 up, Single $4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day 









\ AW TOT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Factory Equipment 


From Warehouse Stocks 


David Lupton & Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 












SOFT WATER-C LEAR WATER HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT FOR 
Old Colony Club 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE Detroit Automobile Club 
° Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass’n’ 


DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS Large Information Rack in Waiting Room 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS Table d’Hote $1 00 - $1.50 : 
Business Mens’ Luncheon 75c 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. HOTEL TULLER 


A. McKENDRICK, Mgr. 


LEHIGHAVE. AT 4TH.ST. DETROIT, MICH. 


SOFTENER PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. FILTER Cate A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 




























Butterwerth, = W., & Sons Co. 


Oremyton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Precter & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 

Smith & Farbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


Oarrier Aprens. 
(See Aprons). 


Oarrier System. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery- Oo. 
Dowman, George. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe. 


Oases—Weoden. 
(Bee Boxes). 


Oasement Window Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Lake. 


Castings. Ly 
Oressen-Merris Oo. 
Lombard Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials). 


Oement Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 
Patterson-Sargent Co, 
Wadsworth Howland & Oo., Inc. 


Central Station (Electric). 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


Centrifugals. 
Cresson-Morris Qo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link). 


OChain—Block, Bicycle, Auto, En- 


gine. Agricultural, Etc.) 
orse Ohain Oo. 


Chairs and Stools. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
vineering Oe. 
Monarch Theatre Supply 1Co. 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co. 


Chemicals. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


@Ohlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 


Cleaning Machine—Blower. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


Olocks—Hank, Etc. 

(See Counters). 
Clocks—Watchman. 

Ohicago Watchman Clock Co. 


Closets— Water. 
(See Toilets). 


Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 
o> Rugg - re Mag my c). 
ake Blectric Mfg. * 
Cloth Reels. _ 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp, 


Cloth Room Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Oo. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Bertha rsiae Ya 
e achin _ 

Wildman Mfg. Oo. pias 


@leth Shrinking 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Cloth Testers. 
Scott & Oo., Henry L. 


Winders. 
(See Winders). 


Olutches—Priction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Oarlyle-Johnson Machine Oo. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Clutch Linings. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Ooal 
Truitt Coal & Iron Oe. 
U. 8. Fuel Oorp. 
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Coal & Ash Handling Machienery. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 


Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants). 


Cocks. 
(See Valves). 


Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mill). 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 


Commission Merchants & Dealers. 


(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants). 


Compressors—aAir. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Oo. 
Walraven Oo., The. 


Concrete Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 


Conduits. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Connectors—Frankel Solderless. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Consulting Engineers. 
(See Architects and Engin@ers). 


Contractors and Engineers—Build- 


ing. 
Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co. J, E. 
Spiker & Lose. 
Tufts Co., Arthur. 


Contractors—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Engineers. 


Contractors— Painting. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 


Contractors (Roofing.) 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 


Controlling Instruments—Tempera- 


ture. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Oo. 


Conveyors—Belt. 
(See Belt Oonveyors). 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Supply Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Dowman, George. 

Link-Belt Co 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Schofield. Wm. Co. 

Walraven Oo. 


Conveyors—Portable. 
Dowman, George 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 


Coolers—Water. 
(See Water Coolers). 


Cooling and Conditioning Machines. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 


Cooling Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Cordage Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

— Finishing Machinery Co., 
6. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers. 
Carver-Beaver ‘Yarn Oo., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Turner, J. Spencer 
Weimar Bros. 

Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Merchants and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 

Cotton Mills. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 


Boger & Crawford, 
Gray Mfg. Oo. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Barber-Oolman Go. 4 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Boston Machine Works Co. 
Butterworth & a 
Cocker Mach. & Foundry Oo. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Dra) tion 


per Z 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
» Foster Machine Co. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Manufacturers Machine Ca 
Phils Deyine meme a Oorp. 
a. ng Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Oo., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Slaughter Mchry. Oo., G. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Stafford & Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Terrell Machine Oo. 
Textile Fininshing Machinery Co 
Textile Specialt~ Co, 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
Thniversal Winding Oo 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Oo. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 


Cotton Storage. 
(See Storage). 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Comntete—Rovelutten, Hank, Pick. 
c. 


Roston Machine Works. 
Slaughter, G. G. 


Counters—Restaurant. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


Coupling—Shaft. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Covers—Rollers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Cranes. 
(See Hoists). 


Crayons. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutters—Cloth. 
(See Cloth Cutters). 


Cypress Lumber. 
Southern Cypress Mfe. Asso 


Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Cutters). 


Delivery Cases. 
(See Boxes—Packing). 


Desks (Factory). 
Tmpton’s Sens Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Dial Scales. 
(See Scales). 


Dies—Steel. 
(See Stamps. Stencils. Etc.) 
Directory (Textile Mill), 
Davison’s Textile Blue Book. 
Dises—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Disinfectants. 
Barrett Oo., The 
Sanitas Oo. 
Dobby Chains, 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Docks and Warehouses. 


American Dock & Pouch Term- 


inals. 


Doffing Boxes—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Richards-Wileox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Luke. 
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Doors & Elevator Enclosures. 
Dowman, George. 


Door Hangers. 
Dowman, George. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co: 


Doors—Steel. ? 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Draft Gauges. 
(See Gauges—Draft). 


Drawing Frames. 
Atkinson Haserick & Oo: 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drillse—Electric. 
(See Electric Machimery). 


Drink: Fountains. 
Send a tsing Drinking) ; 


Drop Wires. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Oorp: 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 


Peovley Mfg. Oo. 


Drying Forms—Hosiery. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Drying Machinery. 
American Ne Fey Sa 
Butterworth, H. W., & Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 


Sargent’s Sons Oe 0. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dust Collectors. ; 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 


tems). 


Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn & Processing Oo 
Boger & Crawford. 

Franklin Process Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing ané 
Printing Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
ammo ae 
Franklin Process ‘ 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo, 
Manufacturers Machine c 
Permutit a 
Phila. Dryi Machinery Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing Machines (Package ané 
Spool.) 
Franklin Process Co. 


Dye Sticks. : 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
pore Te Oe 

orne, popoeer % 

ate Ine 
Ciba 9 » 
Du Pont de Nemours & S8o., B. B- 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
Ford Oo., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Lewis, John D. 


Metz & Oo., H. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


National Aniline & Ohemical Oo. 
wport Ohemical Works, Inc. 
ee & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Oo., Inc., L. 
Southern Distributing Oo. 
Saar — Os.. A, E.- 
ass emica ; 
United Chemical Products Oorp- 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques. 
Elastic Stec 


kings. 
Estes Surgical Supply Oo. 
Perryman-Burson Oo 


Electric Conduit & Fittings. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
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AN ELECTRIC HEATER 


for the 
BLEACHER AND DYER 


for heating dye liquor in large plants, by circulat- 
ing the liquor through the heater. 

For heating dyeing equipment in small plants by heat- 
ing a mineral oil which is circulated through the 
coils and jackets of the equipment. 

For heating dyeing machines and rolls by hot oil 
circulation. 

For heating scouring and washing equipment. 

For furnishing hot hater. 

Provided with automatic temperature control. 

Will maintain temperature within a few degrees. 

Safe and efficient. 

Materially reduces consumption of dyes. 

Speeds up production. 

Bulletin on request. 










J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, 
High Grade Stationary Steam Engines, 
Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes. 
Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
































THE DANIEL M. LUEHRS CoO. 


Engineers. 







2015 E. 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio 









UNITED,.CHEMICAL P 


‘York and Colgate Sts., Jersey City,|N. J. 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2 B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3 B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN G. C. CONC. 
ALL SHADES OF NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 











or: , N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES : f T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C 
| GEO. W. WATSON, Hazelhurst, Miss. 





Blectric Dynamos and Motors. 
See Motors and Generators) 


Electric Fans. 
(See Fans—Electric). 


Electric Lamps. 
(See Lamps). 


Blectric Lamp Guards. 
Bryan Electric Oo. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Electrical Engineers and Contrac 
tors. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 


Electrical Machinery and Looe 
Allis-Uhaimers Mfg. Oo. 
Bayley Mfg. “o. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 

Bryan Electric Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co 

Slaughter Mchry. “ame G. G. 
Walraven Oo., 

Walsh & Welaner oiler Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Blectric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec). 


Blevaters—Portable. 
Collina, J. D 


Elevators. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Emergency Supplies for First Aid 
Rooms. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Enamel—Mill White. 
(See Paint). 
Engineers—MilL 
(See Architects). 
es—Oil, Gas and Gasoline. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Engines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Oe. 
Nashville Industrial Qoup- 

Schofield’s Sons Oo., 

Toomey, Frank. 
Engine Room Appliances and Sup- 

lies. 

ane Oo. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Slaughter Mchry. Co., 

Walraven Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Oo. 
Exporters—Ootton. 

(See Brokers). 
Extractors—Hydro. : 

American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Pans—Electric. 

Bayvlev Mfg. Co 

Bryan Electric Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


wre. Power and Ex- 


‘ee Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems). 
Pasteners—Belt. 
(Bee Belt Fasteners). 
Peed Water Purifiers. 
(Bee Boiler Feed Water Puri 
fication). 
Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Pence—Steel and Iron. 
Cyclone Fence Oo. 


Pibre Products. 

Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Fillets (Calender and Doffer, Strip- 
pers, Burnishing and Emery.) 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Films (Motion Picture). 
Educational-Bromberg 

tions. 
Federated Films of Atlanta, 
Savini Films, Inc., R. M. 
Southern States Film Co 


Pilters—Water. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Oe. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Pilters—Oil Removal. 
Norwood Engineering Oo. 
Permutit 


Attrac- 
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Filters—Sand. 
Permutit Co. 

Pinishing. 

(See Uyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 

Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Oo., Ine. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Ford Co., B. 

India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Rock Glen Salt Oo. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Oo. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Fire Doors and Hardware. 
Downian, George. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke, 

Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 


Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint). 


First Aid Room Equipment and 
Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Flexible Couplings. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Flood Lights—Electric. 
General Electric Co. 


Flooring—Hardwood. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Oo. 


Floor Scrubbing Maehine. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Oo 


Floor Scrubbing Powders. 
India Alkali Works. 


Floor Sweeps. 
See Brushes. 

Fluid Heaters. 
Luehr Co., 


Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Sons, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Plyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Plyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pounders. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works 
Pountains—Drinking. 
Crane " 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works. 
Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction) 


Fuel. 
(See Coal). 


Puses. 
(See Elec. Mchy. and Supplies). 


Garage Doors and Door Hardware. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oo. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Daniel M. 


Machines 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas). 


Gaskets, 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Gauge—Oil, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gauges—Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gears—-Silent. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse @hain Oo. 
Gear Cutting and Cutters. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Whitin Machine Oo., D. E. 
Gear Pullers. 
General Electric Co. 


Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators). 


Glassware and Dishes. 
(See Dishes). 


Governors—Pump. 
General Electric Co. 


Grates—Boiler. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mech. Oo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
Grates—Mechanical. 
(See Stokers). 


Grease. 
(See Lubricants). 
Grease Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Grindstones. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Grinders—Card. Cylinder, Boll, 
Napper and Garnet 


(See Card Grinding Machinery). 


Guards—Electric Lamp. 


Bryan Electric Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Guides—Thread. 
Palmer Co., I. E. 


Guider (Cloth-Electric.) 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


Gums, 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 


Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers). 


Hardware (Building.) 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 
Seawell, Luke. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 

Harness—Loom, 


American Su upply Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 

Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 

Greist -. ¢ 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Heads—Bobbin and Spool. 


Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Heaters (Electric Fluid). 
Luehr Co., Daniel M. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


(See Ventilating Apparatus). 
Heddles, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Heddle Frames, — 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Hoists. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Oo. 
Link-Belt Companv. 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Walraven Co. 


Hose—Fire. 
Collins, J. D. 


Walraven Co. 
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Hosiery Dyéing Machinery. 
Oocker Mach. & Fdry. Oo. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drying Forms). 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Hospital Equipment and Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Hotels. 
Hotel Martinique. 
Hotell Sinton. 
Hotel Tuller. 


Houses—Ready-Made. 
Seawell, Luke. 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
-vlev Mfg. Co. 
Ginehar Eng. Corp. 
Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Parks-Cramer 


Humidity Indicating Instrumente. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic). 


Hydro Extractors. 
(See Extractors). 


Ice Machines. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co, 


Indicating and Recording Instre- 
ments and Thermometers. 
General Electric Oo. 

Powers Regulater Co. 


Indigo. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 


Industrial Relationship Service. 
Sherman Service, Inc. 


Industrial Sites. 
Nashville Industria) Corp. 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Insulation—Vulcanized Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & oy Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Iron Work—Ornamental, 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
—— Iron Works & Supply 
0. 


Jack Spools. 
(See Spools). 


Jacquards, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wke. 


Jerker Straps. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 


Jute Bagging Machine, 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


Kettles—Size. 
(See Size Kettles). 


Kettles—Soda. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 


Eilers. 
(See Bleacher Kiers). 


Enit Goods Specialties. 
Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 


Enit Goods, 
(See Cotton Cloth Oommission 
Merchants and Dealers). 


Knit Goods Washers, 
(See Washers—Cloth). 


Enitting Machinery and Supplies 
Brinton Co., H. 
Cumiskey Co., Edw. F. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Marken Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Trum; Bros. Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Machine Power 
.‘ ment, 
Cumiskey Co., Edw. F. 
Laboratory Instruments and Thae- 
mometers. 
Estes Surgical Supply Oo. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Lacing—Belt. 
(See Belt Lacing). 


Attach- 
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AUGUSTA MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Textile Machinery 
General Mill Supplies 


Transmission and Power Apparatus 


429 JACKSON ST. AUGUSTA, GA. 


| 


Hotel 
sfeel, 


‘Where visiting business men stay 
Where local business men gather 


CINCINNATI 


700 BatHs 700 SERvIDORS 


700 Rooms 
MOobDERATE TARIFFS 


Write for Booklet on Cincinnati 
and The Hotel Sinton. We will 
also send Mail Order price list 
of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 


XVI Candies. 


HOTEL SINTON onrt® Horgan CINCINNATI 


COT-TON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE,- - - - = 


SELL AT A LARGER PROFIT 


By converting your Hand Knitting Machine 
into real money makers, with 


The Cumiskey Power Attachment 


which gives you Greater Production and Larger Profits 
at Smaller Costs. An attachment that is a great Pro- 
ducer, simple and quickly changed to different pat- 
terns without extra cost. The fact that one Mill has 
ordered 20 speaks for itself and may we not expect 
you to be interested in this money and labor saver? 

We Specialize in Making Needle Beds. 

Prices and References on Application. 


Edward F. Cumiskey Co. 


128 Ferry Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Mills and 
Public Works. 
Low Prices 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting 
Packing, Lacing 


BOILERS 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 
Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store 


quam AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES’ 


When it comes to Galvanized Shingles, 
Hand 
formed of prime roofing tin, and then coated 


use 


Cortright Dipped. They are first 


separately in. a zinc bath, receiving a 


heavy coating on both sides. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
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Lamps—Incandescent and Are. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. | 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Oo. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 


Walraven Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Lamp Guards—Key Locking. 


Bryan Electric Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. 
Bryan Electric 
Carter Electric " 
Cooper Hewitt po Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 


Lappers. mids 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Whitim Machine Works. 


Latches (Fire Exit Self-Beleasing.) 
Vonnegut Hardware Oe. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mach’y Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Lavatories. 
Crane Oo. : 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Oo. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting). 

Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B 
hts—Flood. 

we = Works, George. 


1 Electric Ge. 
Wautnahouss Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns—Linen). 


Link Belting. 
(See Beltimg—Link). 


Linters. 

(See Waste Dealers). 
Liquid Chlorine. 

YBee Chiorine). 
Loaders—W: and Truck. 

Link-Belt pany. 


Locks and Latches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe. 


Lock 
Collins, J. D. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Oo. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Logweed Extract. 
(See Dyestuffs and Ohemicais). 


Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Stafford Oe. 


Loom Attachments—Automatic. 
Draper Corporation. 


Loom Harness. 
(See Harness). 


bricants. 

“= Y. & N. J. Lobricant Oo. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Texas Oo. 


Lubricators. 
Lidseen 
Lankenhetmer Oe. 
W. Y. & N. J. Labricant Co. 


8. 
(See Straps—Lug). 


Lumber. 
Southern Oypress Mfg. Asse. 


Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant). 


Machine Tools. 
(See Tools). 


Machinists. 
Oreseon-Morris Ce 
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Marking Machines. 
Marken Machine Oo. 


Marking Pots, Stencils, Ete. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wie 
Bradley Mfg. Oe., A. J. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Mercerizers. , 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sens Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 


Metal Ceilings, Ete. 

Dowman, Geo. A. 

Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Metals—Perforated. 

(See Screens and Sieves). 
Metal Workers—Sheet. 

- ers Iron Works & Supply 


a Air, Gas, Electric 
Allis-Ghalmers Mfg. Go. 

Bryan Electric Co. 

Carter Electric Oo. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Os. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 

(See Boxes—Mill). 
Mill & eer. 

(See Architects and Engineers). 


Villages, 
(See Villages). 
Mill Supplies—. 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Monorail Conveying Systems. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Mops. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southern Brush & Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 


Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industriel Oorp. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Motor Power attachments for Knit- 
. .ting Machines. 
Cumiskey Co., Edw. F. 
Musical Instruments & Supplies. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Needle Beds. 
Cumiskey Oo,, Edw. F . 
Moving Picture Mch. & Supplies. 
(See Theatre Equipment). 
Nappers. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Napper Clothing. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oe. 
Office Partitions. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Oils. 
Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 
Texas . 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo., Inc, 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Me- 
terials). 
Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants). 
Oil Cans, 
Atkinson 
Lidseen 


Haserick & Oo. 


Of] Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 


Devices. 
(See Labricators). 
—— for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhead Carriers. 

Dowman, George. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Oocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


yg Acetylene Supply Oo. 


Standard Gas Products 


Packing Boxes & Cases—Wooden. 


Broome & Son, W. P. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
National Asso. of Box Mfgrs. 
Walke Box Oo., Inc. 


Packings, 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 

Paint. 


American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co. 
Barrett Co., The. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., E. I. 


Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Wadsworth. 
Painting Contractors. 
(See Contractors.) 


Panel Boards. 
(See Switchboards). 


Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Partitions (Office and Toilet). 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Oo. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 


Perforated Metal. 
(See Screens and Sieves). 
Partitions—Steel. 


Dowman, Geo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Peroxides. 
~— & Hasslacher Ohemical 


David 


Piano & Players. 
Cable Piano Co. 


Pickers—Ourled Hair. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Oo. 


Picker Sticks. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine ' 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pinions. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
General Electric Co. 


Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 
Orane Oo. ~ 


Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Walraven Oo. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Ma- 


chines. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Playground Apparatus Equipment. 
Crane Oo. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 
ree Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
0. 
Taylor. Halsey W. 


Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Pneumatic Machinery & Tools. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Portable Conveyors. 
(See Conveyor.) 


Power (Electric.) 
Georgia Railway & Power Oo. 


Power Transmission. 
Aldrich Mach. Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oe. 
Augusta Mill Suppl Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Oo 
Columbus Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co, 
Pafnir Bearing Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
General Electric Oo. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 


Manufacturing Equipment & Bn- 


gineering Oo. 


owland & Oo., Ine. 
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Morse Chain Co. 

8 K F Industries. 
Slaughter Mohry. Oo., G. G 
Transmission Ball Bearing 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pressed Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Presses, 


American Laundry Mchry. « 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H 
Economy Baler Co. 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Oo. 
Phila. Drying Mch. 4 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
— Finishing Machinery ( 
6. 


Printing. 
Byrd Printing Co. 
Dowman Wilkins Printing Ov 
Richards Printing Oo., J. B. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J 


Pulleys. 
Augusta Mill Supply Coe. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pulley Covering. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Pumps. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Oe., In 

‘Toomey, Frank. 

Walraven Co. 

— & Weidner Boiler Co 

e. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs). 


Quill Cleaning Machines, 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Kailroads. 
Southern Railway. 


Receptacles—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Recording Instruments. 
Boston Machine Worke. 
General Electric Oo. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Oo. 


Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven - 


Reels. 


Atkinson Haserick & Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Fadry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Oo., Wm. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Reflectors—Lamp. 
(See Lamp Reflectors). 


rs—Liquid Level. 
eneral Electric Co. 


ee ee 
eneral Electric Oo. 


Ts—Temperature. 
(See Temperature Controllers). 


Beinfor Slag. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 


Repairing—Electrical. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Repairing—Textile Machinery, Bte. 
Autogenous Welding Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & MPiyer Oo. 
Standard Gas Products Oe. 


Restaurant Equipment. 
Sanymetal ucts Oe. 
Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Oe. 
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ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 
16 N. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Be prepared for an accident, let us equip you for a first 
aid room. Textile First Aid Cabinets. 
Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Hospital Supplies, Elastic 
Stockings, Trusses, Crutches and Abdominal Belts. 
WHOLESALE DRUGS. 


Write, wire or phone us. 
Long Distance Phones, Ivy 1700 and Ivy 1701. 
We are in position to send an expert to furnish estimate 
on equipments. ‘| 


Babson Says Coal Prices Will Be Higher 


Even though coal prices may be higher during the next 
six months—a prediction of Roger Babson—you can reduce 
your fuel bills by installing the Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System. 

You are assured of a 20 per cent fuel saving with the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department C 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


“BACK ~TO-—-BOILER—SYSTEM” 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 


Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


| © FOR COTTUN SHIPPEAS, COTTON MILLS | 
ST ae [LSeerees S & MANUFACTURERS 
JSHES. INK MARKING POTS 


I RU BBER STAMPS - NCTARIA:! ~ CORPORA TION SEALS { 


ATLANTA RUBB Eh STAMP & STENCIL WI URKS 
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STRONG SMOOTH ELASTIC. 
QUICK DURABLE CHEAP 


GUARANTEED in ALL KINDS and SIZES 
of BELTS and over ALL SIZE PULLEYS 


COLUMBIA NOVELTY MFG.Co. St.Louis, U.S.A. 





p= Foy a noavinge 
all standard types & sizes 


EAFENIR Double Ball 
Bearing Hanger Boxes. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Conrad Patent Li 
New Britain, Conn. 
NEW YORK, OETROMT 


ES RAIS ST. 
HIGH GRADE 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA 


STEAM, GAS, 
DOMESTIC, SMITHING 


FURNACE AND FOUNDRY COKE 
UNITED STATES FUEL CORPORATION 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
CH “THEM WHETHER YOU BUY THEM OR NOT’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO. 
1061 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 

















MAN UIEANC TUbiToTING 


: i , MANUFACTURERS OF 
COTTON FAMOUS AND 


BALING PRESSES 


PURPOSES 


COTTON WASTE 
COTTON SEED HULLS 
RAGS,PAPER, ETC 


ANTA,GA i140 MAIN “STREET 





SCRAP METALS 
WOOD SHAVINGS 
SAW DUST 
EXCELSIOR 
CURLED HAIR ETC 


“CHAMPION” 


EAST CHICAGO 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings). 


Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings). 


Rolls—Calender. 
Butterworth & Sons a H. W. 


Koy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Rolls—Rubber Covered. 


Lutterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


Bolls—Steel. 2 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. w. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 


Roofing. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Cortrigut Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven Co. 


Roof and Cement Coating. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Barrett Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Johnson & Co. Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co 


Rope—Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Rubber Goods. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Rubber Stamps. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc) 


Salt. 
Rock Glen Salt Co. 


Sanitary Products. 


Crane Co. 

Estes Surgical Supply Co. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering 

Perryman-Burson Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking 
tain Co 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 

Sanitas " 

Taylor. Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Mfg. 


Foun- 


Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Sash-Window—Steel. 


Dowman, Geo. ‘ 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Scale Preventer—Boiler. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication). 


Screens (Moving Picture). 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co. 

Screens and Sieves—Perforated. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Scouring Machinery. 

(See ‘Washers (Cloth) 

Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Co. 

Scrubbing and Washing Powders. 
India Alkali Works. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Second Hand Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Bryan Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Walraven Co. 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Oo., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
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Shades—Electric Lamp. 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting and Hangers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Augusta Mill Supply ve 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
8S K F Industries. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Shears. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 


Shelving—Sectional Steel. 


Collins, J. D. 

Dowman, George 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
yon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Shingles—Asphalt. 
Barrett Co. 


Shingles—Metal. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Dowman, George 


Shingles—Wood. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Shipping Room Machinery and 
Supplies. 5 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co.. A. J. 
Broome & Son, W. P. 
Collins, J. D. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Walraven OCo., The. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 


Shower Baths and Cabinets. 


Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Bending Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Sick Room Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 


Sites for Factories. 
trial Sites. 


Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Size Kettles. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. : 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 


(See Indus- 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 


Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 


Skylights—Rolled Steel. 
Dowman, George. : 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Slag for Concrete. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 

Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
PickensSlasher Hood Co., R. O. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
= Finishing Machinery Oo., 

6. 


Slasher Tape. 

(See Tape—Slasher). 

Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 

Sliding Partition Hardware. 
Dowman. George. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co 
Sanvmetal Product sOCo. 
Vonnegut Hardware Oo. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—Textile. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
India Alkali Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 


—_ wecees Soda Ash and Boil- 
ng. 
Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Uo. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oo. 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
_— & Hasslacher Ohemica! 

0. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners— Water. 
(See Water Softeners). 


Solderless Connectors—Frankel. 
Westinghouse Elec.’ & Mfg. Co. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing). 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flver Ca 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinners. 
Amer, Yarn & Processing Co. 
Arkray Mills, Ine. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine 
Boger & Crawford. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Hunter Mfe. & Commn. Co 
Myrtle Mills. Inc. 
Parkdale Mills. Inc. 


Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Oo., H. & B. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 


Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Oo., 


Inc. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Campbell Mfg. Co. 

Knit Goods Specialty Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spooler Tensioning Device, 

Textile Sperialty Co. 
Spools and Skewers. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp’n. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 

Walraven Co. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 

(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.). 
Sprockets. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co 
Spur Cap Shells. 

Guillaudet Aircraft Corp. 
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Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines, 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J 
Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, 
Starch and Gums, 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials). 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam). 
Steaw Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Stéam). 


Towers, Etc.) 


Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam). 


Steel Shelving, Doors, 
Partition, Etc ) 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton's Sons Co., David. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Steel Lockers. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Stencils and Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils). 


Stencil Brushes, 


en Marking Pots and Brush 
es). 


Stencil Cutting Machines. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works: 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J 


Sticks (Picker). 
See Picker Sticks. 
Stop Motion, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks.. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ine. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 


Stokers. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Storage Warehouse. 
American Dock & Pouch 
inals. 


Storage Racks, 
(See Shelving). 


Straps—Lug. 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Garland Mfg. Co 


Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Band: 


Strapping). 


Street Lighting Fixtures. 
Cutter Works, George. 


Supplies—General Mill, 
Augusta Mill Supply Oo. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Slaughter Machinery Co. G@ @G@.. 
Southern Distributing Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Surgical Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Oo. 


Switches—Knife-Elec. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Cov 


Switch boards—Panel. 
Cutter Co., George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Manufacturing Equipment & En 
gineering 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Materials) 
Tanks and Tubs. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Window 


Term 


Co. 
Permutit Co. 
National Asso. of Box Mfers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co... 


The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
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Why not carry your surplus cotton in New York? 
| Service guaranteed by 40 years’ experience—Security and 
il Protection Combined—all employees bonded. 

Hi All warehouses protected by sprinklers. 

HH 2,500,000 cu. ft. additional storage area now building. 

l The only Dock and Warehouse Terminals in City of New 
York having direct all-rail connection with trunk lines inde- 
pendent of float or lighter system. 

Storage in transit facilities. 

i} The only cotton fumigating plant in New York City located 

| on premises. 

i} All stores licensed by New York Cotton Exchange. 

| Write for current rates, 


American Dock & Pouch Terminals 
17 State Street, New York 
























A Complete Musical Merchandisiog Service 


| EW cities, regardless of size, enjoy a musical merchandis- 
tl ing service such as this great store provides. Every 
known form of musical instrument and musical accessory is 

= here for use in Community Welfare 
Work. 


The Euphona Reproducing Inner- 
EEE Player Piano is especially adapted for 
— use in Recreation Rooms, Assembiy 
Halls, Rest Rooms, ete. It can be 
played with electricity—as a foot- 


ret Ne operated player piano or as an ordi- 
\ : nary plano. 


| CAS Le 
| Piano Company 


|| 82-84 N. BROAD ST. ATLANTA, GA. 















































HEN tape drive was first 
applied to cotton frames, 
Barber Tapes were the ones 
that were held up and selected 
by engineers as the best. The 
reason was that Barber Tapes 
were designed with the proper 
weight and construction to get 
maximum spindle speed and 
maximum service. 


























Since that time there have 
beer many kinds of tape p!aced 
on the market, yet Barber still 
maintains that enviable repu 
tation established years ago 














We carry extensive stocks 
and a wire to us at our expense 
brings service that is swift and 
sure. Write or wire for prices 


BARBER MFG. CO., 


Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 














(Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin) 
Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATED IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING 
DISTRICT—Adjacent to Theatre Section 













Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and 
Hudson Tubes affording direct communication 
with the Pennsylvania and Grand Central Sta- 


tions, also general Post Office and Railroad Sta- _ 
tions at Jersey City. 

The Restaurants offer a truly McAlpin Service— 

with Club Breakfasts, Special Luncheons and 

Dinners, also a la Carte Service—All at mod- 


600 ROOMS Spinning & Twisting 


PLEASANT ROOMS FROM $2.50 UP. 
FRANK E. JAGO—Resident Manager 













Tapes and Braids. 


er <a Textile Banding Oo.. 


Barber Mfg. 

Knit Goods ercistty Co. 

Weimar Brothers. 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tapes—Spinning and Twisting. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Knit Goods Specialty Co. 
Tape Making Machines. 

(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


felephones—Calling System. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


‘Temperature Controllers. 


Carrier Eng. Oorp 
General Electric "Go. 
Parks-Oramer Oo. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Oe. 


Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 


. Oo., Th 
Butterworth & Sons 6. 
Textile Finishing Mach. "Oo. 

Tenter Frame Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 


‘Fension Service for Spoolers. 
Textile Specialty Co. 


Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery). 


Theatre Equipment. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co. 


Southern Theatre Equipment Co. 


Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation. 


Thread Guides. 
Foster Machine Oo. 
Palmer Co., The I. E 


Time Clocks. 
(See Clocks.) 


Tiering Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 


Ties—Baling. 
(See Bale Ties). 


Toilets. 


Crane Oo. 

et & En- 
gineeri 

nundle Spence Mfg. Oo. 

Vogel OCo., Jos. A. 


Toilet Partitions. 


Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Tool Cabinets—Steel. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Tool Stands—Steel. 


Lupten’s Sons Co., David 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Tools—aAll Kinds. 
Walraven Oo., The. 


Top Flats Reclothed. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 

Collins, J. D. 
Transmission—Power. 


(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery). 


Traps—EReturn Steam. 
orehead Mfg. .Co. 


Trucks—Auto, 
White Oo. 


Trucks, Baskets, Etc. 
Lane & Bre., W. T. 


Canvas. 
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Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Hand and Elevating. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 


Diamond State Fibre Oo. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Trusses and Abdominal Belts. 


Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Tubes—Cloth. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Turbines (Hydraulic). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
General Electric > 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 4 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery and Supplies. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 

Draper oan. 
Howard & ———-. 

Knit Goods Specialty Oo. 
Saco-Lowell 8 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Urinais, 


Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Unions—Bronze, 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Vacuum Pans. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 


Valves—Angle, Globe, Cross, Blow- 
off, 2. Gate, Pop-Safety, 


) ten Co 
Lunkenheimer Oo 


Walraven Oo, 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Walraven Co. 


Varnishes. 


American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Oo. 
Barrett Oe. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent 0.0 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo.. Inc. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 


Bagley Mfg. Co. 

Carlisle & Gale Oo. 
Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
General Electric Oo. 
Parks-Cramer Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., 0. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Vises and Benches. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe. 


Village Architects and Designers. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 


Spiker & "Lose. 


Village Houses, 
(See Houses—Ready-Built). 


Wagon and Car Unloaders. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


Warehouses and Terminals. 
American Dock & Pouch Term- 
inals. 


Warehouse—Portable. 
(See Buildings). 


Warehouse Door Hardware. 


(See Doors and Hardware) 
Warp Compressing Machine Oo. 


Warp Drawing Machine. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Warpers and Warping Machinery, 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Wash Basins. 
(See Lavatories). 


Washers—Cloth. 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Washers, 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Washing Powders (Floor). 
India Alkali Works. 


Waste Bins—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 


Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell oa to 

Sargent’s ag, rp., 0. G. 

Schofield Oo., 

Smith & Parbeehe “Mach. Oo. 

Whitin Machine Co. 
Watchman Clocks. 


(See Clocks—Watchman). 


Water Ooolers—Fountain). 


Crane Oo. 

Manufacturing Equipment & En- 
gineering 

Miles Refrigerating Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Oo. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 

Southern Ice Machine Co 

Taylor, Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Works. 

Water Columns. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Water Softeners & Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 

Water Supply System. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 

Water Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers). 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
ba ong Finishing Machinery Oo., 

6. 


Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Welding Apparatus—Electric Arc. 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo. 
Standard Gas Products Bo, 


Welding—Job. 
Autogenous Welding Co. 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 
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Welfare Equipment. 
American Laundry Mchry 
Cable Piano Co. 

Crane Oo. 

Cutter Works, George. 

Estes Surgical Supply Co 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Manufacturing Equipment 
gineering Co. 

Monarch Theatre Supply ¢ 

Perryman-Burson Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking 
tain Co. 

Sanitas Co. 

Southern Theatre Equipm: 

Taylor, Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass W is 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 


Well Drilling. 
Sydnor Pump & Well OCo., 


Wheels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Wheel Puller. 
General Electric Oo. 


Whistles—Steam. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Whizzers. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Winders, 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Builough, Americas 
Machine Oo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Universal Winding Oo 


Window Frames & Sash—Steel 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Window Sash—Steel. 
Dowman, George. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Seawell. Luke. 


Wires—Drop. 
(See Drop Wires). 


Wiring Conduits and Pittings. 
See Electric Oonduite. 


Wiring—Elecrical. 
(See Electrical Contracters). 


Wood. 
(See Lumber). 


Wood Boxes. 
(See Packing Oases.) 


Wood Preserver, 
American Roofing & Paint Co, 
Atlantic Drier & Varnish Co. 
Barrett Oo. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oe., E. | 
Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 
Patterson-Sargent Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ge., Ine. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys). 


Woodworkers’ Benches and Vises. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Oe.’ 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery (Oe. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ino. 
Sargent’s Sons Co: 0G. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
American Yarn & Processing Oe. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Flint Mfg. Oo. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. “a 
Hunter Mite. & Comm. Ge. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Weimar Bros. 


Yarn Dealers & Comm, Merchants. 
(See Cotton Yarn and 
Commission Merchants 
Dealers). 
Yarn Dyers. 
(See Dyers). 
Yarn Testers. 


Scott & Ce., Heary L. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
rEX Tie WIN DING MACHINES 


Ez: SONA) 


An Atlanta Office 


in charge of 
Winthrop S. Warren 


has been opened at 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
| 612 00) OeRe) ace CHICAGO, ILL. 1121 Candler Building 
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ROCK GLEN, N. Y. 



















GEORGE DOWMAN 


200 NATIONAL CITY BUILDING, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
We Are Prepared To Furnish 


FirE Doors AND WINDOWS OF ALL TYPES 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WorxkK 

OVERHEAD CARRIER SYSTEMS 
SKYLIGHTS, VENTILATORS 

METAL SHINGLES AND CEILING 

ToILeT PARTITIONS—METAL STAIRS 





| Spiker & Lose 
- ENGINEERS 


Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, 
i supervision and consultation en all 
| classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
| timber structures. Specialty — mills, 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 


519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 



























Contracts Taken for Complete Installations 










F “ar *), A 7 BALING PRESSES 
ee (e/ ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUMLT [NV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept 3 ANN ARBOR.MICH..U. S.A. 






PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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Greist Mf¢e Co 


Harris Broom Co 

Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Hightower Box & Tank Co 
Hotel Mart*nique 

Hotel Sinton 

Hotel Tuller os , 

Howard Rros. Mfg Co + : 
Howard & RBullough Mach. Co. 
Hunter Mfe. & Comm. Co 
Huntineton & 
Hyatt 


Guerry. Ine 


Roller Bedring Co. 


Tndia Attali Works ‘ 
International Eng’g Works 


Johnson & Co.. Oliver 


Jordan Mfg. Cc 


Kali Mfg. C 

Keever Starch Co. hae 

K'auder-Weldon Dyeing Mach, 
Co. 

Klipstein & 


Lane & Bros., W. T 
Lewis, John D 

Lidseen 

Link-Belt Co. tye: 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Lombard Iron Works 
Lowell Crayon Co 
Luehrs Co., Daniel M, 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


Machine Co. 
Equipment = and 


Manufacturers 
Manufacturing 
Engineering Co. 
Markem Machine Co => 

Mathieson Alkali Works 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Metz Co., H, A. 

Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Morris Bros. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp... 
Myrtle Mills, Inc 


Nashville Industria! Corpora- 
tion 

National Anil‘ne & Chemical Co. 

National Association of Box 
Manufacturers 

National Bank of Commerce 
New York 

National Shawmut Bank 

New York & N. J. Lub, Co 

Newport Chemical Co. 


Norwood Engineering 


Palmer Co., I, E 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Parkda'e Mills, Ine 
Patterson-Sargent Co. 
Pearson. Jos. T. 

Permutit Co 
Perryman-Burson Co. .... 
Phila. Drying Machry. Co. 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co., R. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, ~eenoe 
Drinking Foun 


. -297 
0.256 
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Puro Sanitary 


tain Co. 


Reliance Machine Works 

Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co, 

Richards Printing Co., 

Robert & Co. 

Rock Glen Salt Co. 

Roessler & Hasslather Chemi 
erl Co, 

Ross-Gould Co. 

Roy & Son Co,, B. 8S. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sanitas Co. 
Sanymetal Products 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. 
Savini Films, Ine., R. M 

Scaife & Sons, Wm. B, 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield Sons Co., J. 8. 
Schofie'd Co., Wm. 

Scott & Co., Henry 

Seott & Williams 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Showalter Co., A. J, 

Sirrine, J. E. 

S. K. F. Industries 

Slaughter Machinery Co., G. G 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co,.2 
Sonneborn Sons, Ine., L. 
Southern Bending Co. 

Southern Brush & Broom Co.. 
Southern Cypress Mfr. Asso. 
Southern Distributing Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Co. 
Southern Railway System 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Southern States Film Co. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Co, 
Scuthwestern Broom Mfg. Co ..‘ 
Spiker & 
Stafford Co. ‘Salata 

Staley Mfg, Co., A. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Standard Gas Products 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Co, B. F. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

Swan & Finch 

Sydnor Pump & We! Co., Inc..2 


Lose 


Taylor Co., Halsey 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Texas Co. 

Textile Banking Co. 

Textile Specialty Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co.. 
Machine Works 
Frank, Ine. 

Bearing Co..: 


Tolhurst 
Toomey, 
Transmission Ball 
Truitt Coal & Iron Co. 

Trump Bros, Machine Co. 

Tufts Co., Arthur Wig a -<% 
Twentieth Century Brass Wks.2 


United Chemical Products Co..2 
Universal Winding Co 

U. S. Bail Bearing Co. 

U, S. Fuel Corp. 


Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co, 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wadsworth, 
Inc. 

Walke Box Co., 3 

Walraven Co., The 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co...‘ 

Want Ads 

Warren Soap 

fo | Sa ee 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

White Co. ‘ 

Whit-nsville Spinning Ring Co 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whiton Machine Co., D. 

Wildman Mfg. Co 

Williams & Sons, I, 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Wood's Sons Co. T. 

Woodward Baldwin 
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ARABOL SIZING. TALLOW 


This is an especially prepared tallow for softening all counts of cotton yarns. We 









TRADE MASK 





absolutely assure you it will procuce any amount of softening desired. In addition to 








Rec. Q&S Pat. Cre. 





this it will prevent any sticking of yarn to the slasher cylinders and also cause the 






yarn to open perfectly at the lease. On light pick goods it can be used alone, however 





we recommend the use of our Gum G in connection with it on goods of 48 picks or more. 






To be used on either white or colored goods. 








US Arabol Manufacturing Company 
. = 100 William Street, New York City 











(arrier Fngineering @rporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN: AVE, NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


Our container equipment includes 100 AIR CON DITIONING 












- nc pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, (Manufactured Weather) 
and Tank Cars. HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
e @ sae WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. We will be glad to tell you why and how nearly two 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE sored > ae in the U. S. are making ‘‘Every 
ay a good day”’ wit 





| Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 


Mein office 18East 4" Street NewYork Chicago olfice 1i So. la Salle St. CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


























J, D, Collings oe FOR HALF A CENTURY 


we have manufactured 


| Sales & Eng’, Co, MILL CRAYONS 


STORAGE AND Nearly fifty years aga we started in as pioneers. 
THE “LOWELL” CRAYON 












INDOOR is made right by men who know how t atisfy the de 
‘ ade rig yy ine rho k » how to satisf; a 
sur mands of the textile field. 
926 Grant Buildin ‘ ; COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
g, mills find them just soft enough to mark the finest ma- 
Atlanta, Ga. terials withuut injury and yet hard enough to wear well. 
Equipment that will re- Contain no oil or grease. 
duce your storage and - LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 






handling expenses. Tier- 







ing Machines, Electric Fifteen colors and white. 

and Hand Trucks, Over- Write for color card and prices. 

head Carriers, Gravity 

and Power Conveyors of Lowell Crayon Company 





all kinds, 


Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 





LOWELL, MASS. 
Original Makers of Mill Crayons. 













“HURRICANE “DYEING. DRYING*¥0F|NISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


Se “EFURRICANE” 


Automatic 


Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine 


For varns of all kinds. Produces materials of 
the finest quality. No yellowing of Bleached 
yarns, nor dimming of colors. Low steam and 
power consumption. Automatic operation cuts 
labor costs. 

; Leaves yarns in excellent condition. 

pre, Send for Catalog YD-3 

















ILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


WORKS: STOKLEY ST. asove WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N.*C. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying,Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 
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THIRTY-ONE CYLINDER HORIZONTAL DRYER 
ADDRESS ENQUIRIES DEPT. P. 
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Through every period of 
history, protection of prop- 


erty has been necessary 
to insure the advance of 
civilization. 


In frontier days, the Indian 
( stockade protected the on- 
aN ward march of the pioneers. 
To-day, Cyclone Fénce pro- 
tects the property and prog- 
ress of industry. 

But, contrasted with the 


Write for Catalog on 


rotection 


esterday and hepa? GX 


vA\ uN 














crude stockade, Cyclone 
Fence marks a marvelous 
advancement in the means 
man has devised for the pro- 
tection of his property. 


Cyclone Fence is an achieve- 
ment in simplicity; is easily 
and quickly erected. It is 
economical, durable and ef- 
fective — a modern defender 
of property against the ene- 
mies of progress. 



















Fence for Your Factory Phone, Wire or Write 
or Fence for Your Home 
Cy lone Fence is built 
“oeee"wt ~— C¥CLONE FENCE COMPANY 
out obligation to you, we 
olsr Our) eooperason. 35 “ = 
olving your fencing General Offices, Waukegan, Illinois 
problems. Tell us your Factories: 


Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas 
Branch Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 


CYCLONE FENCE 


needs, 












COTTON 


TOLHURST 


in factories and plants in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The photograph depic's 
two 48” engine driven Tolhurst “Self-Bal- 
ancing” Extractors, installed in a leading silk 
First used by this firm 


in 1908, seven repeat orders have followed. 


dyeing establishment. 


These machines are used for handling both 
piece goods and yarn. 


EXTRACTORS 


will be found In Constant Use 


Tolhurst “Self-Balancing” Extractors are 


constructed in standard sizes with baskets from 
12” to 72” diameter and are unsurpassed for 
centrifugal extraction. They are arranged for 
motor, countershaft, or engine drive from above 
or below. 


We shall be glad to tell you more about the 
work these machines are doing in this and other 
representative plants. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


TROY, NEW YORK 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Western Rep.: 
John S. Gage, 

8 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Rep.: 
Fred. H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Ex. Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Rep.: 

W. J. Westaway Co., 

Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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